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Peace Chapel labeled 


Juniata College • Huntingdon. 


Campus ‘binge drinking’ on the up 

by Colle ge Press Service _ “binge drinking” as consuming 



five or more drinks in one sitting. 

Gender seems to play a signif¬ 
icant role with 52 percent of col¬ 
lege men reporting such drinking 
as compared to 31 percent of 
women. Across the board, nearly 
70 percent of students said they 
drank alcohol at least once a month 
and about 4 percent drank daily. 

The report calls the findings 
for college students ‘quite high’. 
The NIAAA which has compiled 
previous studies on alcohol con¬ 
sumption, blames campuses for 
promoting a ‘culture of drinking’ 
and praises alternatives such as 
alcohol free parties. 


Disgrace to the community 


Heavy Drinking in America is 
down, except for one notable 
place: collage campuses. 

That’s according to a report 
from the National Institute on 
Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism, 
which calls binge drinking ‘a 
widespread problem’ on college 
campuses despite a decline in alco¬ 
hol use among the general popula¬ 
tion. 

In 1994, 40 percent of college 
students reported binge drinking at 
least once within a two week peri¬ 
od, according to the triennial 
report. The NIAAA defines 


by vehicles from Juniata College.” 

Juniata student Sarah Gauger 
fumed, “Dumping on a nature pre¬ 
serve is wrong. How can you pre¬ 
serve nature when you are dump¬ 
ing concrete on plants’ and ani¬ 
mals’ homes.” 

Another Juniata student, Liz 
Johnson slammed the dumping 
ground as “a disgrace to the local 
community.” Liz added, “I’ve 
seen two dumping areas appear 
over the last month, one has an 
enormous pile of chopped rotting 
trees and branches, and the other 
has concrete slabs, metal poles, 
wooden palettes and what looks 
like the remains of the dug-up road 
outside South Hall.” 

Physical Plant Director Jack 
Linetty confirmed that his depart¬ 
ment was responsible for dumping 
natural debris on the Peace Chapel, 
although he was unable to specify 
exactly where the concrete and 
asphalt came from. Mr Linetty 
stated that Physical Plant, in accor¬ 
dance with an agreement that was 
made when Juniata College 
acquired the land, has full permis¬ 
sion to dump all natural substances 
on the Henry Baker Nature 
Preserve which surrounds the 
(Continued on page 2 . . .) 


Conservation Club 
clean up the Cliff’s 


Concrete slabs with steel rods, plastic piping, and dead trees are visible 
at the main dump site just north of the Peace Chapel. 

dumping ground. 

Do you think that Ms Lin 
would be disgusted at the sharp 
metallic rods that jut from thick 
slabs of concrete and would she be 
flabbergasted and outraged at the 
total lack of respect shown towards 
this local area of peace and nature? 

The ‘Henry Baker Nature 
Preserve’ owned by Juniata 
College, is better known by stu¬ 
dents and the local community as 
Maya Lin’s Peace Chapel, and 
according to Andy Murray of The 
Baker Institute, “is only accessible 


Amanda Keener 


What would Maya Lin think if 
she saw the state of her Peace 
Chapel today? An area of out¬ 
standing natural beauty, peace and 
tranquillity turned into a garbage 
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les afterwards; obviously this 
•oses a threat to the environment.” 


The many faces of ‘East’ 


although the physical condition is 
poor, the overall East house struc¬ 
ture is in good shape. 

Mr. Linetty foresees a 
sequencing of repairs to East that 
will keep disruption of residents to 
(Continued on page 3. . .) 


by Brian Eggert 


During a recent interview like plastering and painting can be 
with Clarkson, the complexities of undertaken. 

East’s inevitable renovation were Jack Linetty, director of 

revealed, and with the landscape Physical Plant, is confident that, 

work at Tussey and Terrace near- p .. r ,. , - 

ing completion, East is now “on ^ 

deck” for a quick (3-5 year) turn- 

In fact work already began on =» ;T ~ *- ~ 

East this summer, although there 
was barely enough time to install 
the fiber optic cable, telephone 
lines and computer jacks for each 
resident. However, all things 
deemed unsafe were repaired by 
an outside contractor, but the 
much needed more comprehen¬ 
sive work (plumbing, etc), must be [ _ . 

completed before small projects The Miller-Long lounge in East. 


The East Houses here at 
Juniata College have a distinct rep¬ 
utation. Upon mentioning “East” 
certain words come to mind: par¬ 
ties, freedom, and DUMP!?! 

Nearly everyone is aware that 
the East Houses are in grave need 
of repair. The apartment-style 
buildings have lived through over 
twenty-five years of use and abuse 
as there has been no major renova¬ 
tions since their construction in 
1970. 

“In terms of physical condi¬ 
tion, East is the worst of the on- 
campus residence halls,” said 
Dean of Students Kris Clarkson. 
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PSU Has Right idea With 
informed Students 


A Tribute to the Goodwill of a Juniata Student 


When most Penn State stu¬ 
dents walk into their dorm, a large 
rack stacked high with newspa¬ 
pers greets them. The jpublica- 
tions there include USA Today, 
The New York Times, and the 
Centre Daily Times, State 
College’s newspaper. But PSU 
students don’t have to dig for 
pocket change: these are free 
newspapers. There are no catches 
and no special fees on their 
tuition. Whether you need to line 
your bird’s cage or get caught up 
on local, state, or national news 
and sports, the newspapers are 
there for you. The campus-wide 
Residence Hall Association spon¬ 
sors the program. 

Is this a neat idea? Of 
course, anything free is neat. 
PSU’s RHA could have put free 
coffee and donuts at the entrance 
of every dorm, or maybe a trash 
can full of free condoms, but they 
chose newspapers instead. Why is 
that? 

Staying on top of current 
events by watching the news on 
TV or by reading a newspaper is 
an effort that many students 
neglect during their busy days. 


Many professors believe it is so 
important that they require stu¬ 
dents in their classes to subscribe 
to The New York Times. It is not 
hard to stumble across an article 
that relates to material or concepts 
studied in the classroom. Last 
Friday, September 12, the USA 
Today front-page feature was 
entitled: The Perils of Studying 
Abroad: When Students Get 111 or 
Die. 

Juniata students do have 
the option of stopping at the 
library or buying a newspaper at 
the bookstore, but access can be 
no better than at the entrance to 
your dorm. Free newspapers for' 
JC students may be a pipe dream, 
but placing one or two copies of a 
newspaper, Newsweek, or Time 
(which our library oddly does not 
subscribe to) in the future cyber¬ 
cafe/lounge or other strategic 
locations can help. 

Letters to the Editor should be 
addressed to box 667. The editors 
reserve the right to print only non- 
libelous and responsible content and to 
edit all letters submitted. The staff 
reserves the right to publish all full sig¬ 
natures unless the writer can supply 
valid reason for omitting his/her name. 
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Jen got off the plane from 
California in State College. A sta¬ 
tion wagon with a Juniata College 
sign on the side was there to greet 
her. Janell Patton, a campus min¬ 
ister and the service learning coor¬ 
dinator for the school, drove Jen 
back to Juniata to begin a new 
experience. People like Janell 
were there to make the transition 
easier. 

Saturday afternoon was the 
arrival date for most freshmen like 
Jen. A few had arrived earlier for 
sports practices, but most came 
Saturday. They unpacked boxes 
and bags and furniture, said a tear¬ 
ful or maybe joyful good-bye to 
parents, and found themselves in a 
new environment. Tour guides 
were on hand to help unpack their 
cars, trucks, and vans. RAs and 
RDs were available to help them 
settle in. Many freshmen learned 
that first day how genuinely kind 
Juniata students were. 

Jen went to the post office 
later that afternoon to pick up her 
packages. She had mailed her 
computer and some other items 
across the country so that they 
would be here for her arrival. 
Janell drove the station wagon 
around to the back of Ellis to load 
the boxes, while Torin and another 
student grabbed a dolly cart to haul 
them out of the post office. Before 
the packages could be released, 
however, Jen had to get the key 
from the clerk, who needed a $2 


deposit for the key. 

Jen searched her pockets, but 
she had no money. She would 
have had to run over the Lesher, up 
to the third floor where she lived, 
search around in the mess of the 
room for the money, and come 
back down to the basement of 
Ellis. Janell didn’t have any cash 
oh her either. Then Anne 
Steinacker walked past and said 
hello to Janell and the new student. 
After hearing the problem but 
before introducing herself, Anne 
took the money out of her wallet 
and offered it to Jen. Jen looked 
surprised at the offer, but, after 
considering the friendliness of the 
offer, accepted. Anne handed her 
the bills and said, “My name is 
Anne. I’m over in Pink. Pay me 
back later.” 

I don’t draw attention to Anne 
because she is unusually courte¬ 
ous. I draw attention to her 
because she is usually courteous, 
like most JC students. She is kind, 
generous, and trusting. Anne 
invested $2 in Jen that afternoon, 
but she also gave Jen a living illus¬ 
tration of giving. Right away, she 
showed Jen the selflessness that 
many Juniata students possess. It 
is, in fact, one of the most notable 
traits among our students. Jen paid 
the money she owed Anne, but 
more significantly, she can take the 
lesson Anne showed her and pass 
that on to someone else. 

Carissa Gigliotti ‘00 


These tire ruts go over the Peace Chapel ground, the Granite circle of the 
Chapel are visible to the left. The road leads to the second dump site. 
Photos by: Chris Thomas and dead trees. 

Ppopp The second site sits behind the 

rCd-UC L-.Ild.pCl Peace Chapel and the road leading 

(. . . Continued from Page 1) to it passes within 10 feet of the 

Peace Chapel. actual Chapel circle. The second 

The gravel roadway that site visibly consists of only natural 
winds through the Peace Chapel debris. The vehicles dumping the 
area terminates at the first dump material have worn ruts into the 


Peace Chapel 

(. . . Continued from Page 1) 

Peace Chapel. 

The gravel roadway that 
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site. There a 30ft. x 30 ft. x 10 ft. 
deep pile of debris contains con¬ 
crete slabs, broken up pavement. 


grass beside the chapel, but physi¬ 
cal plant has repaired most of this 
damage. 


Letter to the Editor 

As a Juniata alumnus, I was 
surprised to see that the Juniatian 
has expanded to the World Wide 
Web. I was equally surprised by 
what I can only refer to as whining 
in the editorial regarding Reading 
Day. 

First, you complain that pro¬ 
fessors incorporate the last exam 
into the final. If they don’t do that, 
you complain, then you have to 
suffer through a number of “final” 
tests the last week of classes. So it 
would seem that no matter what the 
professors do, you will not be 
happy. Then you mention being hit 
with a barrage of “time consuming” 
research papers “during the last 
week of classes”. Yes, research 
papers are time consuming, which 
is probably why professors let you 
know about them weeks, and even 
months, in advance. 

As for point number three, if 
you are in such dire straits that you 
feel you need more than the one 
Reading Day, then limit the time 
you waste at Springfest and don’t 
go to the May Day breakfast or 
awards ceremony. No one is forc¬ 
ing you to go to any of these events 
at the expense of your grades. 
While I agree that it is poor sched¬ 
uling to hold Springfest the week¬ 
end before finals, would a week or 
two earlier be any less hectic in the 
rush to finish research papers and 
take those last exams? 

Finally, the scheduling of 
finals is “unfair”. I’m sure you’ve 
heard it many times, (if you 
haven’t, you should have) LIFE IS 
NOT FAIR. While this may seem a 
cliche and over-used, it is, unfortu¬ 
nately, true. I myself can recall one 
semester in which I had two finals 
Thursday and two finals Saturday. 
Yes, I complained and I worried 
about getting all that information 
into my head at one time, but I did 
it. And I got very good grades on 
all four exams. Besides, if you had 
two finals on Thursday, would you 
really wait until Wednesday to start 
studying? If so, you deserve the 
poor grade you get. The 

simple truth is that you chose to go 
to Juniata College, which is not 
known for being an “easy A” col¬ 
lege. And college, regardless of 
where you go, is not meant to be 
fun and easy. It’s meant to be diffi¬ 
cult, to make you work for those 
grades of which you can be damn 
proud. 


Christine Snyder 
Class of ‘95 
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a minimum. Current plans include H MlC y 
the removal of the rusted out A. 

shower pans, and a heating system 
modification which will provide ■¥ T O "f* f 
more hot water for showers and a jf V di V. 
better method of central heating. 

Renovations, however, do not by Rebecca Berdar 
come without certain, possibly 
unfavorable consequences. With a 
great deal of money invested in the 
East Houses, residents would have 
little freedom in furnishing and 
painting their rooms. It is very 
likely that the new East Houses of 
tomorrow will have much less 
flexibility that the East we know 
today. 

Let us move away from 
administrative plans and concerns 
to explore the residents’ view¬ 
points. A prevailing attitude 
seems to follow senior Jon Bean’s 
statement, “I can’t complain, I 
chose to live here.” This is 
because life in East is by choice. 

You see the type of housing you 
get, and you either take it or leave 


built in benches. The lobby display 
cabinets currently located to the 
left and right of the entrance will 
be replaced with sofa arrange¬ 
ments, and television monitors dis¬ 
playing Juniata’s information 
channel will be placed in view of 
these small lounge areas. Dean of 
Students, Kris Clarkson beamed, 
“Lobby renovations will make 
Ellis more inviting and engaging to 
both students and visitors.” 

The renovations continue 
upstairs with the installment of 
computer stations including six 
standing e-mail terminals and a 
number of fully equipped work 
stations. The casual atmosphere of 
the lab with flow into the main 
lounge area, that will be furnished 
with a number of seating arrange- 
ments. Other additions, such as the 

Marijuana ‘primes’ the brain 

by Colleen De Baise Leshner, director of the National 

Colle ge Pres s Service Institute on Drug Abuse, National 

Institutes of Health which support¬ 
ed this research. 

During the study, marijuana- 
treated rats showed dramatic with¬ 
drawal symptoms when injected 
with a substance that blocks the 
drugs ‘high’ effects. The changes 
in brain chemistry were similar to 
those seen during withdrawal from 
alcohol and cocaine. 

Marijuana is the illicit drug of 
choice among college students, 
according to the NIDA. In a 1994 
survey of 1,200 college students, 
29 percent said they had used mar¬ 
ijuana in the past year. About 6.2 
percent had tried hallucinogens; 
5.2 percent had used LSD; 2 per- 
cent had tried cocaine; and only 


Ellis College Center will meet 
with change during the up-coming 
months. The renovations, com¬ 
piled from numerous SVS propos¬ 
als and other student recommenda¬ 
tions are expected to re-create Ellis 
as a student-oriented facility. 

The renovations entail increas¬ 
ing accessibility and visibility to 
Juniata’s information desk by 
moving it to the main floor lobby. 
Other plans for the lobby include 
reducing the main entrance to one 
central doorway. An airlock will 
be installed across the interior 
entrance to help maintain the lobby 
climate. Centralized traffic will 
invite students to relax on the front 
porch, that will be furnished with 


nasi are entitled to then- opinions 
about the facilities. In group inter¬ 
views a common concern was 
shown for a lack of functioning 
locks on internal and, especially, 
external doors. There was also 
much concern for fire safety since 
East has no fire escapes. Other 
complaints include the invasion of 
insects due to missing or broke 
screens; and poor bathroom venti¬ 
lation resulting in mold and bacte¬ 
rial growth. 

On a positive note, junior 
Megan Rotz admits that, “Having 
computer jacks in every room is a 
definite plus.” 

East has developed a unique 
character; in some ways Flory, 
Kline, Long, and Miller Towers 
are family pets that many would 
rather not see euthanized. 


0.1 percent admitted to using hero¬ 
in. 

The findings are important 
because they point to a deeper 
understanding of how addiction 
happens, and that may lead to new 
ways to treat drug abuse, Leshner 
said. 

‘We know that a substantial 
number of chronic marijuana users 
become addicted, and previous 
research with animals has shown 
that stopping heavy marijuana use 
suddenly can cause distinct with¬ 
drawal symptoms,’ he said. 

Further information: The 
study can be found at the NIDA’s 
website: www.nida.nih.gov 


Lobster 

fest-tastie! 


Sure, marijuana kills brain 
cells, but everyone knows it’s not 
as harmful as cocaine, heroin and 
other major drugs - right? 

Not exactly, say scientists. 

New evidence based on stud¬ 
ies of rats, suggests that chronic 
use of marijuana produces change 
sin the brain similar to those seen 
after long term use of other illicit 
drugs. And, scientists say, those 
changes literally ‘prime’ the brain 
to be more easily affected by drugs 
in the future. 

‘The study shows that mari¬ 
juana use shares common brain 
changes and mechanisms with 
other drugs of abuse’, said Dr Alan 


Almost 1,000 students and 
faculty members turned out for 
this years Lobsterfest on August 
30th. 

The hungry masses managed 
to munch their way through over 
550 lobsters, 182 steaks, 140 veg¬ 
gie burgers and well over 800 
cans of soda. 

This was the 10th Lobsterfest 
celebration since the tradition 
began in 1988. 


Fishy friends at Raystown Lake 


by Brian Eggert 


on” building of habitat improve¬ 
ment structures, and will also pro¬ 
vide funds for the aquatic educa¬ 
tion of both youths and adults in 
the area. 

Since the mid 1980’s 
Raystown staff and volunteers 
have already installed over 500 
wooden structures, and the recent 
grant is being used to buy materi¬ 
als for the construction of over two 
hundred porcupine cribs (open 
wooden pyramid-like structures to 
protect small fish), shallow water 
bass structures (short, covered 
cribs for nesting, eggs, and baby 
fish), and stake trees (weighted 


buckets with projected lumber to 
encourage plankton growth and to 
attract bass). 

Fish structure construction is 
accomplished by the teamwork of 
volunteers, the Friends of 
Raystown Lake, the Army Corp. of 
Engineers, and the Pennsylvania 
Fish and Boat Commission. The 
Juniata Conservation Club joined 
the effort on September 6th and 
returned again on September 13th. 
However, interested students need 
not be club members in order to 
volunteer on Saturday, September 
27, 1997. Contact the Juniata 
Conservation Club at box 875. 


air, rail, bus, and tour services 
+ rail and air student discounts! 
+ free ticket delivery! 


Who hasn’t heard of Habitat 
for Humanity, the volunteer orga¬ 
nization that provides housing for 
needy families. Well fish families 
need a protective home too - one 
in which they can hide from 
predators, grow to adulthood, and 
reproduce to provide fish for 
future generations of fishermen. 

The Friends of Raystown 
Lake recently received a $10,000 
habitat improvement grant from 
the Wildlife Forever and The Fish 
America Foundation. The grant 
money provided for the “hands- 


Gateway Travel Center 

606 Mifflin Street 
643-5240 or 1-800-322-5080 
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THi; BLUE ARMY REVEALED 



Union rules prevent workers from performing other workers'jobs. 


YOU TOO CAN 
HELP PHYSICAL 
PLANT 


by Jill Eash _ 

It’s another typical Monday at 
Juniata: the garbage, which con¬ 
sists of half empty pizza boxes and 
beer bottles, is overflowing from 
the garbage cans into the hall; 
someone got sick in the third stall 
of the bathroom and didn’t clean it 
up; and your door won’t com¬ 
pletely shut, again! 

But the next thing you know, 
there’s a person, in a blue uniform, 
cleaning up these messes and fix¬ 
ing your door. Who are these kind 
people? 

They are Juniata College 
Physical Plant workers, of course. 
The general purpose of the Blue 
Army, as they are “lovingly” 
referred to by the college commu¬ 
nity, is to take care of the campus. 

Physical Plant consists of 


twenty custodians, nine skill trade 
workers, five grounds workers, 
four power plant workers, three 
foremen, one secretary, and Jack 
Linetty, the supervisor. 

A total of forty-three workers 
is responsible for the maintenance 
of the campus buildings, and the 
campus itself, used by over 1,400 
students, faculty and staff. Their 
normal work schedule is forty 
hours a week: eight hours a day, 
including two fifteen-minute 
breaks, one in the morning and one 
in the afternoon, and thirty minutes 
for lunch. 

However, each worker is lim¬ 
ited to the responsibilities of what 
he or she was hired to do. For 
example, a custodian who is 
responsible for keeping the build¬ 
ings clean is not permitted to take 
care of any plumbing problems. 

The IBEW (International 
Brotherhood of Electrical 


Workers) 2099.1 Union, of which 
our physical plant is a member, 
requires a change in pay if a union 
member is to complete other 
responsibilities. 

By definition, a union is an 
organization which has legal 
authority to negotiate with the 
employer on behalf of the employ¬ 
ees to improve wages, hours, and 
conditions of employment and to 
administer the ensuing agreement. 

Another aspect that the union 
tries to regulate is overtime. It 
attempts to keep overtime at a rea¬ 
sonable figure, but according to 
Jack Linetty, the supervisor of 
Physical Plant, “Overtime happens 
every day of every week.” As a 
way of changing this situation, 
some employees have two days off 
during the week and work during 
the weekends. 

An important addition to 
Physical Plant is the new policy 
which allows students to work up 
to 500 hours a year. Their respon¬ 
sibilities include outside mainte¬ 
nance such as lawn care and gar¬ 
dening. This employment, Linetty 
said, “gives students the opportu¬ 
nity to make money and appreciate 
the work done by blue collar work¬ 
ers.” 

Contrary to the beliefs of the 
college community, the biggest 
problem with Physical Plant at 
Juniata is not the workers’ “lazi¬ 
ness” or “incompetence,” but 
(Continued on page 12 . . .) 


by Jill Eash 


Imagine a world without limi¬ 
tations. A world without time 
limits. 

Even more exciting, a world 
without limits on money. If 
money were not an issue, the pos¬ 
sibilities of what Physical Plant 
could do to improve the efficien¬ 
cy of maintaining Juniata would 
be endless. 

There would be enough 
workers to provide efficient ser¬ 
vice campus-wide. Each building 
could have its own plumber, elec¬ 
trician, and locksmith in addition 
to its own manager who would be 
present at all times. Also, there 
could be new equipment and 
products to maintain the appear¬ 
ance of the grounds. It would be 
the perfect arrangement. 

In reality, money will always 
be an issue; therefore, we learn to 
compromise. While our current 
situation with Physical Plant is 
not perfect, it is actually pretty 
good in terms of the resources 
available. 

Thankfully, the college com¬ 
munity can take an active part in 
the effort to improve the efficien¬ 
cy of Physical Plant, and take it 
one step closer to perfection. 


The first step towards improve¬ 
ment is through better communi¬ 
cation. For example, when your 
door is stuck for hours, call and 
find out why before making 
assumptions. 

As for an approximate time of 
availability of someone at 
Physical Plant, and ask specifical¬ 
ly what jobs have priority over a 
stuck door. Also, when complet¬ 
ing a work order form, whether it 
is for problems or instructions for 
a special event, be as specific as 
possible and submit it with a suffi¬ 
cient amount of time to get the job 
done right. 

The second step involves 
being a responsible member of the 
college community. 

For instance, if you dye your 
hair or get sick in the bathroom, 
take responsibility for yourself 
and clean up the mess. If you see 
garbage on the ground outside or 
lying in the hallway, pick it up and 
throw it away. 

Also along those same lines, 
if you are a smoker, dispose of 
your cigarettes in the proper place, 
rather than throwing them on the 
ground for the workers to clean 
up. 

(Continued on page 12.. .) 


Nationwide Grade Inflation 


Students to Uisit 
Recycling Plant 


\by Brian Eggert 


Editor’s note: Have you ever won¬ 
dered where those big blue bags of 
aluminum cans and glass bottles 
from the bins in the residents halls 
go??? Contrary to rumor, they 
don’t go to the basement of some 
building to rot away. Brian gives 
the scoop on Juniata's recyclables. 

Just where do our recyclables 
go? 

Some of the items we recycle on 
campus are sold privately and 
some go to an M.R.F. (nicknamed 
“murfj 

/ What exactly is a M.R.F.? _ 


A 

Material 
Recovery 
Facility 
(MRF) is the 
place where 
recyclable 
materials are sorted and directed 
to actual recycling centers. 

Why is all this important? 

The Juniata Recycling 
Committee is sponsoring a trip to 
the local MRF on September 27, 
1997. Interested students and fac¬ 
ulty should be prompt in contact¬ 
ing the Conservation Club via box 
875. 



Hits Juniata 


by Bridget O ’Brien 


The average G.P.A. at Juniata 
College, as well as at colleges and 
universities across the United 
States, has steadily risen in the past 
ten years. Do to this fact, the 
causes and consequences of this 
nationwide grade-inflation trend in 
are under debate. 

Some members of the academ¬ 
ic world believe that college stu¬ 
dents do not deserve the higher 
grades that they are receiving. 
James Twitchell, an English pro¬ 
fessor at the University of Florida, 
has written a book about the grade 
inflation issue and thinks that the 
problem is becoming wide-spread 
throughout America’s colleges and 
universities. 


In addition to believing that 
students’ grades are higher than 
they deserve, he says that the aver¬ 
age grade of students has risen 
from a C to a B+. Going back to 
the fall of 1987, Juniata’s average 
G.RA. has increased, but the 
change was not quite as extreme as 
Twitched indicates nationwide. 
The G.P.A. at Juniata in the fad of 
1987 was 2.72, equivalent to a B-; 
by the fall of 1996, it had increased 
to 2.96, nearly a B. 

Twitched places much of the 
blame for grade inflation on facul¬ 
ty and says they are intimidated by 
student evaluations. However, a 
significant amount of published 
research has shown that positive 
evaluations come from keeping 
students updated on their progress 


rather than giving away high 
grades. As for Juniata’s teachers, 
Dr. Robert Hatala, Special 
Assistant to the President, said 
that, “The faculty that I work with 
are anything but intimidated.” 

Since the faculty realize that 
grade inflation is occurring across 
the country, Twitched claims that 
they will hand out higher grades so 
students can stay competitive 
when applying to graduate and 
medical school programs. 

However, Juniata faculty will 
help students by informing schools 
or employers that Juniata’s G.P.A. 
inflation is relatively average or 
even low compared with other pri¬ 
vate colleges. 

(Continued on page 12 .. .) 
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Juniata’s new Assistant Dean of Students 


do more of what he likes, such as 
spending time with his wife, and 
his fifteen month old son, Jesse. “I 
was sick of the part-time work and 


FEATURES 


antiques. He says that though they 
don’t have many now, they hope 
to expand their collection in the 
future. 


by MacKenzie Ruggi ero 

Let’s just for a moment think 
how an ad for an assistant dean of 
students might read. Would it 
include the phrases “highly moti¬ 
vated,” “late night worker,” “one 
with a passion for antiques and fly¬ 
fishing”? 

While only one of these three 
is a realistic guess, they are all true 
descriptions of our new assistant 
dean, Daniel Cook-Huffman. 
Upon joining the student services 
staff in mid-summer, Cook- 
Huffman brought with him great 
enthusiasm for the job ahead. 

As for the late night work 
habits, he says that until he juggles 
all his new responsibilities, the 
quiet of late evening is a great time 
to get work done. 

His main responsibility is to 
focus on first year students (fresh¬ 
men and PAR students) to ensure a 
successful transition into college 
life. He sees this as his “personal 
responsibility.” One way in which 
he oversees them is through his 
work with the Extended 
Orientation (EO) leaders. EO is 
part of the College Writing 
Seminar, which all new students 
are required to take. 

He meets with the EO leaders 
once a week to advise them on the 
upcoming classes, and to keep 
himself up to date with the 
progress of the students involved. 
He describes himself as a liaison 
for PAR students, and helps them 
feel a sense of community. 

If for some reason you were to 



Dan Cook-Huffman wants to make 
more student centered Photo by 

be involved in a disciplinary mat¬ 
ter, then you will meet Cook- 
Huffman the hard way. He is the 
organizer of all judiciary matters, 
and says that he will do what he 
can to ensure fairness to all 
involved. 

Cook-Huffman’s goals for this 
community is to make this campus 
more student centered, and to 
increase contact between students 
and administration as much as pos¬ 
sible. He feels that to facilitate a 
better learning community, that 
students need to become “actively 
involved in their own intellectual 
and personal development as well 
as social.” 

One of the advantages for him 
to cany out these goals is that he is 
familiar with Juniata. Besides the 
fact that his wife, Celia Cook- 
Huffman is a professor in the 
PACS department at Juniata, he 
has also previously taught classes 
here as an adjunct professor. 


Cook-Huffman, 
who was raised in 
North Manchester, 
Indiana, did his 
undergraduate work 
in Peace Studies and 
Conflict Resolution 
at Manchester 
College (a sister 
school to Juniata). 

While at 

Manchester he met 
Celia, and they were 
married a year later. 

' the campus After graduating, 
Amanda Kohr they spent a year in 
China teaching 
English and learning Chinese. At 
this time, Bemado Bertelluci was 
in China filming a movie called 
“The Last Emperor” and the Cook- 
Huffinan’s had the opportunity to 
be “extras.” When asked about the 
movie, Cook-Huffman said that 
“we were only extras, and yes 
there is a point in the movie where 
you can clearly see us.” 

Cook-Huffman and his wife 
moved a number of times before 
they finally settled in Huntingdon. 
They moved to Syracuse, New 
York in 1989. While there, he 
enrolled at Syracuse University 
and earned his masters in Political 
Science. Since then, he has taught 
in a number of colleges, including 
Colgate, Haverford, and St. 
Francis. At St. Francis, he taught 
social science classes to state 
prison inmates through a program 
that the college sponsored. 

Although he enjoys teaching, 
he says this job will allow him to 
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all the traveling to get to work.” When asked about his own 

With less traveling, Cook- college experiences, he had this to 
Huffman will also have more time offer. “At any particular moment 
to go fly fishing. A smile stretched in professional and private life, 
wide across his bearded face as he when I am searching for answers 
told me what he specifically likes and the right thing to do, I look 
to fish for, and how he tries to take back to conversations with faculty 
one to two trips a year to the and friends at Manchester. Enjoy 
Atlantic to fish. Besides his fami- your time (in college) and develop 
ly and fly fishing, he describes his relationships because they are the 
home as the perfect setting for ones that stay with you the rest of 
another one of his interests, your life.” 

freshmen Qcmputeps: 

Necessity op Isolation? 


by Dan Hauesser 

Though the Juniata College 
Store has sold computers in the 
past to incoming students, this year 
was the first year that the college 
explicitly encouraged every fresh¬ 
man to have his or her own per¬ 
sonal computer. The emphasis on 
computer purchases has given rise 
to the possible problem of fresh¬ 
man isolation caused by having a 
computer in the dorm room, versus 
the actual necessity of a personal 
computer. 

Until recently, dorm rooms 
were not equipped with personal 
phones, let alone access to the col¬ 
lege computer network. Although 
voice mail, now available in all 
dorm rooms and offices, has 
proved to be a useful tool to stu¬ 
dents and professors alike, email, 
also available from dorm rooms 
and offices, has become the pre¬ 
ferred method of campus-wide 
communication. 

The evident need for personal 
computers is reflected in the 
increased sales by the College 
Store, far exceeding expectations 
for computer sales. Unlike last 
year, when the College Store 
bought computers from a local ser¬ 
vice, the college did a bit of 
research and decided upon the Dell 
Optiplex system, a national com¬ 
puter company that would provide 
computer systems ideal for the net¬ 
work. 

Mr. Jeremy Santos, manager 
of the Juniata College Store gave 
two reasons for the choice of sys¬ 
tems. He and Dave Fusco, the JC 
network manager, felt that Dell 
was the best quality computer 
available, based on the rankings in 
PC World Magazine of Dell as “by 
itself, top of the class.” Secondly, 
the company has a network-certi¬ 


fied program that sold computer 
packages specifically made for the 
Juniata network, which would pro¬ 
vide the most reliability and least 
amount of problems in the future. 

With the new Dell computers 
on hand, and the push from the col¬ 
lege, the debate between the 
degree of isolation caused by hav¬ 
ing a computer in the dorm and the 
necessity of a personal computer is 
still a matter of question. The 
upperclassmen were surprised by 
the emphasis on computers 
because the purchase of a personal 
computer was never stressed to 
them as it was to the incoming 
freshmen. 

In fact, many of the upper¬ 
classmen surveyed indicated that 
they did not believe that a comput¬ 
er in the dorm was essential at 
Juniata. They found it just as easy 
to utilize one of the many comput¬ 
er labs on campus. On the other 
hand, many incoming freshmen 
indicated that they could not imag¬ 
ine being at Juniata without a com¬ 
puter of their own. 

To them, Juniata’s choice to 
strongly encourage computer pur¬ 
chases seems to be a step towards 
adapting to the computerized 
world in which we live. 

The necessity and isolation 
issues seem to depend mostly on 
the student. Whether they need a 
computer or whether they do not 
appears to be an individual matter, 
as well as whether or not the stu¬ 
dent becomes isolated from others. 
The college will continue to adapt 
to changing technology in order to 
prepare students for the “real 
world,” and continue to look for 
the best possible computer system 

The fact of the matter is that 
the world is a changing place, and 
a computer has become a neces- 
saiy aspect of this life. 
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Fall brings many new 
faculty faces -to JO 


Andrew Belser 

Asst. Professor in Zheatre .Arts 



Professor Belser attempts to get work done amidst the chaos of his 
office. 


Juniata has introduced fifteen new 
professors and instructors to the 
faculty this year in many depart¬ 
ments. What follows is a brief 
introduction to some of the new 
faces. Interviews with Professors 
Pauline, McNally, Kalan, 
Wiinamaki, and Lehmann will fol¬ 
low in the October 3 issue of The 
Juniatian. 

Sarah 

DeHaas 

Asst. Professor of 
Education 

by Stephanie Galloway 


Dr. Sarah DeHaas is one of the 
several new professors to arrive on 
campus for the Fall 1997 Semester. 
She is originally from Altoona, 
Pennsylvania, attending Altoona 
Area High School. Upon gradua¬ 
tion, she furthered her education at 
Slippery Rock State College. She 
earned her master’s degree at 
Providence College and her PhD at 
Penn State University in special 
education, educational leadership, 
and elementary education. Dr. 
DeHaas chose these particular 
fields of study because she 
“enjoyed working with people who 
were different, and received satis¬ 
faction out of both helping them 
and giving them a chance.” 

Sarah is unmarried and has no 
children. Her hobbies include 
walking, spending time with 
friends and family, and being in the 
outdoors, especially in the woods. 

This semester, Dr. DeHaas is 
instructing Introduction to Special 
Education, Behavior Management, 
and Child Development. She 
enjoys working with the people in 
her department because everyone 
works together for the students and 
appreciates them. 

She is “impressed with the 
warm welcome and helpful nature 
[she received from everyone], and 
also the dedication of the students 
to learning.” 


by Liz Hawkey 
Social/Cultural Editor 


The department of English, 
Communications and Theatre Arts 
(ECTA) welcomes its third new 
theatre professor in four years, 
Andy Belser. 

Professor Belser has many 
ideas about how theatre can devel¬ 
op here at Juniata. One of his main 
goals is to strengthen the relation¬ 
ship between different types of 
artists on campus. Rather than 
viewing each discipline as inde¬ 
pendent and separate, he hopes to 
work with other arts departments 
to bring about a perception of the 
arts as united. He feels that every¬ 
one can benefit from this type of 
collaboration. His commitment to 
this goal is already evident: for his 
first production here at Juniata, 
The Diviners, he is working with 
longtime friend and professional 
composer from New York City, 
John Nuhn, who is producing an 
original soundtrack for the show. 

Another goal for the new pro¬ 
fessor is to further the steps that 
have already been taken to reestab¬ 
lish the stability and importance of 
theatre on this campus. He states 
that theatre is as essential to a col¬ 
lege environment as a library, or a 
sports program. He wants to 


develop the role of the theatre to 
what it once was: a social and cul¬ 
tural gathering. He says, “Theatre 
can have a place of standing and 
vitality in the life of any communi¬ 
ty, regardless of size.” 

In Saratoga Springs, NY, 
Belser founded the Springworks 
ensemble, a group of teenage 
artists focused on addressing social 
issues in the community. He spent 
some years working professionally 
in Philadelphia, New York, and 
various other cities. After working 
at the professional level as well as 
in high school and university set¬ 
tings, Belser has come to appreci¬ 
ate the unique setting that theatre 
at the college level offers - theatre 
without the pressures of politics 
and financial profit. 

Currently Belser is teaching 
Modem Drama, Intro to Acting, 
and Intro to Theatre as well as 
directing the student productions. 
He hopes to incorporate various 
special topics into the curriculum, 
such as Directing, Movement, 
Script Analysis, Advanced Acting, 
and possibly an interdisciplinary 
course about the History of Art. 

A Hershey, PA native, 
Professor Belser came to Juniata 
from Virginia Tech, where he 
received his MFA in Directing and 
then spent some years as a member 


of the faculty. His educational 
background also includes an MA 
in Theatre Literature and Criticism 
from Villariova and a BA in com¬ 
munication arts/secondary educa¬ 
tion from Grove City College. He 
enjoys biking, cooking, golf, and 
tennis in his free time. He and 

Randy 

Rosenberger 

Instructor of 

Management 

by Carrie Richards 
Features Editor 


Randy Rosenberger is one of 
Juniata’s newest faces. As a pro¬ 
fessor of economics and business, 
Rosenberger comes to JC from 
Bellefonte with his wife and two 
children, Veronica, 6, and Pete, 3, 
another face commonly seen on 
the fourth floor of Good Hall. 

Professor Rosenberger grew 
up in the Philadelphia and Hershey 
areas, earning his undergraduate 
degree from Dickinson and his 
MBA from Cornell. 

He commented in a recent 
interview that Huntingdon is much 
like where he lived before, with 
many friendly people. He likes the 
sense of community at Juniata, and 
is grateful for the hospitality 
shown to him and his family. 
Professor Rosenberger already 
feels part of the Juniata 
Community. 


photo by Liz Hawkey 

wife Virginia are also elated over 
the birth of their first child, Noah 
David Chapman Belser, who was 
bom just a few weeks before the 
start of the semester. 

The Diviners opens on 
October 30. 

Paula 

Wagoner 

Instructor of 
Anthropology 

by Sarah Oakman 


This year the Juniata commu¬ 
nity welcomed to its faculty Paula 
Wagoner. Ms. Wagoner did not 
attend college directly after gradu¬ 
ating from high school, but waited 
until her son was of age to begin 
her career. She spent two years at 
Sheraton Junior College in 
Wyoming, and then attended 
Smith College in Massachusetts 
majoring n Anthropology. 

From there, Ms. Wagoner 
attended Indiana University in 
Bloomington, Indiana to complete 
her master’s degree. While teach¬ 
ing two courses at Juniata, 
Introduction to Anthropology and 
Archaeology and Pre-History, she 
is working on her dissertation for 
her PhD. 

The topic of Ms. Wagoner’s 
dissertation is “How language in 
Federal Indian Policy has struc- 
(Continued on page 9 .. .) 


Patrick Kodwin 

Visiting Professor of Chemistry 


by Daryl Christopher 


Dr. Kodwin is from Ghana, 
in West Africa. He attended Cape 
Coast University in Africa. He 
did his post graduate work at 
Brandeis University in Boston 
where he received a masters 
degree in education and his doc¬ 
torate in chemistry. Dr. Kodwin 
did post doctoral work at Howard 
University and has since taught at 
many schools. After visiting the 
area he decided he liked the quiet 
central Pennsylvania lifestyle. He 

__ 


moved to Port Royal, PA and 
recently taught classes at 
Harrisburg Area Community 
College. 

He likes to play tennis and 
volleyball and believes that he 
can beat Dr. Reingold in tennis 
once he gets into better shape. 
He also writes and arranges 
music and has written pamphlets 
teaching students how to study. 
Finally, like all good academia 
Dr. Kodwin enjoys reading. 

He is married. His wife 
Anita is expecting the couple’s 
first child in four months. 
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Campus Ministry Relocates Office 


Belle Tuten 


Asst. Professor of History 


by Andrea Arnold 


by Julia C. Tutino 
Staff Writer 


A class with Belle Tuten 
rarely means a mere lecture. 
Often, it means a production of 
sorts complete with reenactments 
of medieval torture and an illus¬ 
trated guide to the effects of the 
bubonic plague. In fact, her 
friends sometimes tease her about 
teaching the “Hollywood version 
of history.” 

However, Belle Tuten prefers 
to look at her approach to history 
in a different way. Yes, people 
need to know the details about 
what has happened in the past, but 
sometimes, they need those inter¬ 
esting stories as well. 

Some of those interesting sto¬ 
ries are what got our new History 
Department faculty member inter¬ 
ested in History in the first place. 
She remembers growing up with 
the adventures of Robin Hood and 
King Arthur. In fact, Medieval 
times are her favorite part of histo¬ 
ry. Belle Tuten, history helps her 
to remove herself from the present 
day and really find out why things 


by Bridget O ’Brien 
Staff Writer 


The Juniata campus has a new 
biology professor. Dr. John M. 
Matter. With a Ph.D. from the 
University of Florida, Dr. Matter 
is, as he puts it, a comparative 
endocrinologist by training and a 
herpetologist (a person who stud¬ 
ies reptiles and amphibians) by 
choice. This semester, he is teach¬ 
ing a class in microscopy and gen¬ 
eral biology. 

Although he is still trying 
things out at Juniata, his interest in 
herpetology has already brought 
him to the Raystown Field Station 
where he is beginning some work 
on life history. He also has a 
colony of snakes that has traveled 
with him for the past ten years. 
Matter says that the snakes are 
excellent for research, and they are 
currently living upstairs in the sci¬ 
ence center. 

When asked his opinion of 
Juniata College so far, Matter said, 


have happened as they did. “In 
some ways, I guess I am an 
escapist,” she reflects. Actually, 
Tuten also looks at history as open¬ 
ing the door to other disciplines as 
well. She says it provides the basis 
for studying other subjects. 

So, what does Tuten think of 
Juniata so far? That’s easy. “I like 
it a lot,” she says with a smile. 
Why? She likes the relaxed atmos¬ 
phere and is excited that Juniata 
students are so laid back. 

Comparing Juniata students 
with those from Emery Univ. 
where she has worked as a teach¬ 
ing assistant, she likes that we are 
not as “uptight.” Will she be 
involved in more than just teach¬ 
ing? Probably. She is interested in 
getting involved with 
Skulldiggers, the history club. 
Also, Belle Tuten is in charge of 
Web resources for the History 
Department. 

Originally from Birmingham, 
Alabama, Belle Tuten received her 
bachelor’s degree from the College 
of Charleston, South Carolina. 
She did her graduate work at 
Emery. 


“I love it!” without hesitation. He 
describes the students as, “excep¬ 
tional, warm, friendly, eager, sin¬ 
cere, and honest.” Since he grew 
up in a rural area outside St. Louis, 
he finds his new surroundings to 
be “familiar” and enjoyable. 

There are plenty of opportuni¬ 
ties here for him to enjoy some of 
his favorite hobbies, especially 
bicycling, running, and fly-fishing. 
Matter says that he is “thrilled to 
be here.” 


Wagoner 

(. . . Continued from page 8) 
-tured social relations between 
different racial and social groups 
in Bennet County, South 
Dakota”. So far, Ms. Wagoner 
loves teaching at Juniata because 
she finds the students “engaging 
and intelligent”. She decided to 
become a professor because she 
loves to learn, so she is anxious 
to see what she will learn in the 
Juniata community. 


Many new changes have been 
made to Juniata’s campus this year, 
and one of these changes is the 
relocation of the Campus Ministry 
office. Formerly located on the 
second floor of Ellis Hall, the 
Campus Ministry is now on the 
north side of Terrace Residence 
Hall’s patio, with a bigger and bet¬ 
ter office. 

Reverend Torin Alexander, 
College Chaplain, explains why he 
likes the new location, 

“We have more advantages 
being in a residence building, we 
have access to the patio outside as 
well as the lounge for events, we 
want the students to feel invited.” 

Inside the new office there is 
enough room for the five staff 


members and two office assistants 
to work, where as in the old office 
there was not this much room. 
With all of the extra space in the 
new office, a meditation room 
was created where anyone can 
have a quiet space for prayer or 
reflection. An official opening of 
the office will be held for all stu¬ 
dents, faculty, and staff Tuesday 
September 23, from 3 pm to 5pm, 
where refreshments will be served 
and tours of the new facility will 
be given. 

Even though the Campus 
Ministry is just settling into their 
new office, events have already 
been planned. Starting this year, 
they would like to have activities 
once a month for the entire cam¬ 
pus like movies or socials. 
Weekly events are also planned; 


Catholic Mass is held every 
Sunday at 6pm in the 
Tussey/Terrace lounge, 

Fellowship of Christian Athletes 
(FCA) meets Sunday evenings at 
8pm in the Tussey/Terrace 
lounge, Koinonia, a Bible study 
and worship group, meets in the 
Sherwood lounge Wednesdays at 
8pm, and the Campus Ministry 
Board (CMB) who organize 
activities like retreats, and the 
Advent/Christmas Service are 
just a few groups sponsored by 
the Campus Ministry. 

With having so many things 
planned and opening a new office 
Reverend Alexander is excited for 
the upcoming year and says, “ I 
want this [Campus Ministry] to be 
a place where people can come, 
hang out, and be creative.” 

Substance Free 
Housing 

by Dan Haeusser 

Available for the first time 
here at Juniata is a Substance Free 
Floor that is located on the third 
floor of Tussey. Students who 
chose to live on this floor did so to 
avoid dealing with raucous behav¬ 
ior and to be around people who 
had made similar choices about 
their social lifestyle. 

So far, there have been no 
major problems on the floor, and 
none are anticipated. The students 
who are living on third Tussey 
almost unanimously agree that the 
floor is both enjoyable and what 
they hoped it would be like. 
However, many wonder why 
smoking is allowed on a floor that 
is labeled ‘substance free’. 

C.C. McFarland, the RA of 
the Substance Free Floor indicated 
that smoking is primarily allowed 
in the rooms due to the presence of 
students who are on detox and 
need the nicotine in order to stay 
away from drinking or taking other 
drugs. Most residents don’t mind 
as long as they can’t smell the cig¬ 
arette smoke. 

One thing is clear about Third 
Tussey: these students are very 
pleased at being able to live in a 
substance free environment. 


John Matter 

Asst. Professor of Biology and Environmental 
Science 



i 




by College Press Service 


MORGANTOWN, W, Va — 
Debauchery reigns at West 
Virginia University. Well, that’s 
according to an annual student 
survey by the Princeton Review, 
which recently gave WVU the 
nod as the No. 1 party school in 
the nation. 

The distinction—which often 
endears students but dismays fac¬ 
ulty—is based on the popularity 
of alcohol, drugs, the Greek sys¬ 
tem and, last but not least, study¬ 
ing on campus. 

“School isn’t taken very seri¬ 
ously here,” an anonymous WVU 
junior told the Princeton Review. 
The test-preparation company 
based their rankings on a survey 
of 56,000 college students. 
“Drinking is a way of life,” anoth¬ 
er reported. 

WVU, nestled in the 
Appalachian hills, knocked out 
last year’s party school, Florida 
State University, from the top 
spot. Behind WVU were 
University of Wisconsin at 
Madison, State University of New 
York-Albany, University of 
Colorado at Boulder and Trinity 
College in Hartford, Conn. 
Rounding out the top 10 list were 


Florida State, Emory University, 
the University of Kansas, the 
University of Vermont, and 
Louisiana State University. 

As part of its annual survey, 
the Princeton Review ranked col¬ 
leges in 61 other categories as 
well. 

The vote for No.l “Stone Cold 
Sober School” went to California 
Institute of Technology, where 
campus life is described as 
“Sleep, study, socialize: Pick 
two,” according to the Princeton 
Review. 

Other categories included: 

• Best food: Deep Springs] 
College in California. 

• Future Rotarians: U.S 
Naval Academy. 

•Dorms like palaces 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s] 

College. 

• Worst dorms: Tuskegee| 
University. 

•Happy students 

Washington and Lee University. 

•Students never stop study 
ing: Princeton University. 

•Student almost never study 
University of Missouri 
Columbia. 

• Jock school: Wabash] 
College. 

•Best quality of life 

University of Richmond. 


ati 
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SPORTS 


Juniata college Fail Sports Preuieui 



Guardians of the Gridiron 


by Scott Gillis 
Sports Writer _ 

Head coach Tom Gibboney 
hopes to improve on last year’s 
record of 5-5 with the help of the 
senior leadership and some talent¬ 
ed but inexperienced youth. 

The seniors on the offensive 
side of the ball include Jason 
Falvo, a wide receiver and return 
specialist. Offensive linemen 
Andre Linn and Jeff Baker, tight 
end Steve Miller and fullback Ian 
Taylor must have great senior sea¬ 
sons if the team is going to run the 
football effectively. 

Rick Schreier and Bill Booth, 
both seniors, and Tom Wareham, 
an experienced junior, will bolster 
the defense at linebacker and help 
the young defensive line, with 
Dave Bilek the only returning 
starter, stop the opponents running 
game. The secondary has the best 
depth on the team and a leader in 
Shawn Devlin, the free safety. 

The first regular season 
game is on September 13 at 
Western Maryland. Normally the 
first game is a week earlier and 
because of this the preseason was 
“stretched out” according to coach 
Gibboney. 

He also adds “We are only 
allowed a certain number of prac¬ 
tices before our first game, so we 


by lan Barnon 
Sports Editor 


only had five days of two-a-day 
practices along with two weeks of 
practice after school but every¬ 
thing seems to have gone well so 


When the camp started the 
Eagle’s had a freshman class of 
about forty, one of the biggest 
classes ever at Juniata. 

Coach Gibboney feels that 
some of them could push for play¬ 
ing time and will help on special 
teams. For the freshman, the deci¬ 
sion to come to Juniata and play 
football is based solely on the love 
of the game and not on the schol¬ 
arships or perks that a Division I or 
II school can offer their players. 

As for the upcoming season 
coach Gibboney feels that the team 
can be as good as they want to be. 
He also believes that each season 
depends on the “breaks” the team 


ge,s rOl 

The threat of injuries through- ^ 

out the season can prove to be a 
major determining factor as to how \) 

well the team does, but a good ’ 

team creates their own breaks. by 1cm Bannon 

If the Eagles get the leader- Sports Editor 
ship from the seniors that coach The nine 
Gibboney thinks they should, a of the squad ar 
few breaks go there way and the new t0 this } 
team can stay mostly healthy women’s socc< 

throughout the season, expect first year und< 

nothing but the best for the Juniata head coach Do 
College Football Team. tion to the fr< 


with her play-making skills and 
team-high three assists and two 
goals. Sophomore stopper April 
Schneider and Jennifer Terplak 
complete the trio. Offensively, 
junior Beth Bleil should provide a 
scoring punch. Bleil had a squad- 
high four goals and nine points last 
fall. Freshmen Maria Mandas and 
Silvana Garcia will also be looked 
to for help on the front line. The 
midfield, which coach Herlan 
believes to be the strongest area on 
the team, will be held together by 
senior Rose Marie Regan and 
junior Deanna Leone in the center, 
and senior Jennifer Ungemach on 
the left. 

“Everyone has been 
working hard and they have 
learned things quickly. 
Conditioning is my biggest con¬ 
cern right now,” said Herlan. “I 
think once we get in real shape we 
will play very good, so we might 
be playing our best soccer in late 
September or early October.” 


Heme Games 
Frcm 9/19 - 
1C/3 

Football: 

9/20 Moravian 1:00 


Looking ahead 


yy Ian Bannon 
yports Editor 


-mate Sharon Simpson. 

Sharon filled the void at the 
goalie position last year for Kris 
Duncannon, who sat out a year. 
This year, they are both back to 
their old positions. In the middle, 
juniors Becky Kurtz and Stacy 
Wenger will retain their starting 
positions. Opponents should 
expect a strong performance from 
freshman Kara Ciliotta who has 
two assists and two goals in the 
first four games of the season. 

Senior Ellen Heinly has the 
most experience out of the defen¬ 
sive corps, who held opponents to 
a mere 1.68 goals a game last 
year, but she may be bumped up to 
midfield. Junior backs A.J. 
Maurer and Hope Woolcock 
should both push for some playing 
time at the back positions and fel¬ 
low classmate Kelly Komsisky 
will return to her starting spot at 


Th field hockey team’s rocky 
start of 1-3 is to be expected. 
Head coach Jill LaPoint’s team 
lost a total of six seniors who 
scored 78 percent of last year’s 
goals, including three from the 
starting front line. What LaPoint 
does have is a group of fourteen 
returners and a strong incoming 
freshman class. 

“This is the most versatile 
group of athletes that I have had 
during my time here at Juniata,” 
said Lapoint. “A lot of the ath¬ 
letes on the team this year are 
capable of playing different posi¬ 
tions and we just need to figure 
out what lineup is going to put us 
in the best position to win 
games.” 

The lone returning starter, 
junior Melissa Ketrick, will be 


Men’s Soccer. 

10/2 Waynesburg 3:30 


Women’s Tennis: 

9/20 Widener 


Women’s Cross 
Country. 

9/27 Elizabethtown 
w/ King’s 


Wanted: Sports Writers 

The Juniatian is currently in 
the process of recruiting peo- 
pie interested in becoming 
sports writers. If you would 
like to write for the Juniatian 
call the Juniatian office at 
extension 3379, or Ian 
Bannon at extension 4718. 


Field Hockey: 

9/20 Widener 12:00 

9/27 Shippensburg 12:00 

9/28 Mercyhurst 1:00 

10/2 IUP 4:00 


rejoined this year by junior team sweeper. 
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State of the art Fitness Center 
catches eye of Juniata College 


Going the Distance 


->y lan Bannon 
Sports Editor 


21:40 respectively. 

“All four of these individuals 
have done very well during the 
preseason,” said Outright. “We 
will be counting on all of them for 
leadership during the early por¬ 
tion of the year.” 

Senior Megan Williams and 
juniors Michele Kasznicki and 
Jennifer Dillman, who is out for 
the first time, are three runners 
who could make up the five, six, 
and seven spots for Juniata. 
Outright believes that, “if we can 
get two or three to produce for us 
on a consistent basis then we 
should be in great shape.” 

Expect to see some bids for 
top course times on Saturday 
from sophomore Dody Smith and 
newcomers freshmen Wossie 
Mazengia and Laura Carothers, 
and sophomore Sara Oakman, a 
transfer from Clarkson. 


by Dan Pavone 
Sports Writer 


Division I facility, which is amaz¬ 
ing considering Juniata’s Division 
III status. “This facility is one of a 
kind in Division III,” states the 
facility’s manager, Doug Smith. 
“This facility is on the cutting 
edge...it can be used as a recruit¬ 
ing tool for athletes as well as stu¬ 
dents.” 

The fitness center is already 
having an impact on athletics, as 
head football Coach Tom 
Gibbonney pointed out. He said 
that the new training facility is, 
“huge for player development as 
well as player rehabilitation.” 

It is important to note that the 
fitness center is not only open for 
the student-athletes here at JC, but 
for the faculty, non-athletic stu¬ 
dents, and even the community. 

No one group is more impor¬ 
tant or has top priority. So if 
you’re using the lateral raise and 
some lineman tells you that he has 


At this time last year, if you 
felt that you needed a workout that 
only a state of the art facility could 
give you, you would not have 
looked in the Sports and 
Recreation Center here at Juniata 
College. 

You would have looked at 
Penn State, or searched around for 
some over priced gym in the area. 
That is a thing of the past because 
a new fitness center opened up at 
Juniata College this summer. 
That’s right, after the long wait it’s 
finally here. 

Located just down the ramp 
from the training room is a 
$300,000 state of the art fitness 
center, which is fully loaded with 
free-weights, stair masters, bikes, 
Olympic lifting platforms and 
more. The “Brumbaugh Fitness 
Center” is equivalent to a quality 


With the return of seven run¬ 
ners from last year’s program, Jon 
Cutright has a lot to be optimistic 
about. The 1996 women’s cross 
country team placed fourth at the 
MAC championship and 12th at 
the NCAA Mid-East Regional. 

Junior Cara Kelly is the top 
returning performer with a season 
best of 20:13, consistent top-five 
finishes, 19th place at the MAC 
championship and 78th at region¬ 
al. Sophomore Casey Kline, 
with a 20:39 low for the year, 26th 
in the conference and 39th at 
regionals, will hope to reproduce 
and improve upon her freshman 
year. Rounding out the top four 
are senior Nicole Norris and 
sophomore Mary Rackovan with 
best efforts last year of 21:19 and 


more right to that machine than 
you, Mr. Smith will be happy to 
take care of it. 

All you have to do to give the 
new fitness center a try is go down 
with your school ID and get to 
work. If you want to start a specif¬ 
ic type of workout, tell Mr. Smith 
who is also a strength and condi¬ 
tioning coordinator at JC Blair 
Hospital. 

If you just want to come down 
and ride a bike, feel free to do it. 
With seven televisions and a great 
sound system it’s virtually impos¬ 
sible to get bored. The coaches, 
administration, athletes and stu¬ 
dents have all been waiting for this 
center, so I strongly suggest that 
we take full advantage of it! 


Dawning of a New Era 


Men’s Soccer all grown up 


drills. Holly Brown, a freshman, 
has a hold of the five seat, but 
anyone of five players will be 
competing for the sixth spot. 
Senior Gail Opida and freshmen 
Jessica Wess, Melanie Simmons, 
Adelaide Muth and Jennifer 
Greening are all strong singles 
performers for the Eagles. 

The rookie coach brings with 
him a different method for dou¬ 
bles play. “I like to play what is 
called ‘plug-in’ doubles,” 
explains Mahosky. 

“That means everyone on the 
team should be able to play 
alongside everyone else. The 
doubles teams will be mixed and 
matched all year long.” What are 
the team’s goals for the upcoming 
season? 

“Our number one goal is to 
improve upon last year’s record 
and another important goal is to 
win the Middle Atlantic 
Conference championship,” says 
the confident coach. 


by lan Bannon 
Sports Editor 


by Ian Bannon 
Sports Editor 


Steve Cap and senior striker Dave 
Feldser, will try to improve on 
their combined nine goals and 
seven assists this season to lead the 
team to victory. 

Joining Feldser on the front 
line will be sophomore Steve 
B lance, who tallied 12 goals and 
five assists and was named to the 
MAC Commonwealth League sec¬ 
ond team last year, and sophomore 
Brian Hepner who returns with a 
goal and two assists. 

At midfield, Cap will be back 
to lead the right side. Sophomore 
Dave Pearsall will round off the 
right, and sophomores Jon Baker 


and Nicholas Gray will compete 
for position at center. 

Senior Jeremy Gross and 
classmate Scott Woolcock, along 
with sophomore Kevin Andrews, 
intend to cut last fall’s average of 
2.8 goals allowed per game. 

Junior Chris Denicola and 
senior Bruce Ketrick will try to aid 
them in that effort from in front of 
the net. Denicola picked up two 
wins in the last year’s final two 
games. Ketrick, who is a member 
of the men’s volleyball squad, is 
out for the team for the first year 
but was a standout goalkeeper at 
the scholastic level. 


Greg Mahosky is another of 
this fall’s new head coaches. 
Mahosky takes control of the 
women’s tennis team with three 
of the 14 players returning from 
last year’s 2-8 club. 

Senior Stacie Cuthbertson is 
back from an undefeated regular 
season last year. Cuthbertson 
will be the number one player on 
the singles side. Challenging that 
spot will be freshman Erica 
Sussman. 

“Erica had a great scholastic 
career and is a solid player, said 
Mahosky. “She will give Stacie a 
run for the number-one spot all 
year, but the duo will give us two 
strong players at the top of our 
singles lineup.” 

Junior Emily Mann should 
take over the third position, fol¬ 
lowed by freshman Victoria 
Hilosky, who has been the fourth- 
best competitor in preseason 


“We had a fairly young team 
last fall,” says men’s soccer head 
coach John Mumford. “I think 
that the kids came in ready to go 
this year and that has helped 
tremendously to start. You can tell 
that the guys are used to playing 
with each other and that makes a 
big difference. 

I think it has been the best pre¬ 
season we have had since I have 
been coaching.” The experience 
of the team is evident by the fact 
that the returning players scored 30 
of last year’s 33 goals. This year’s 
team captains, junior midfielder 


Two musical groups highlight 
Parent's Weekend 


These women tear into their 
is to hear. His most popular song material with passion, dedication, 
is an acoustic adaptation of “The and originality. Every song 
Devil Went Down to Georgia” He becomes theirs, and their originals 
performs 9:00 p.m. Saturday in blend seamlessly with their inter- 
Oller, tickets are $3 for students. pretations. They are indeed the 

torchbearers for the original classic 
uppity blues women like Bessie 
Smith, Sippie Wallace, and 
Victoria Sipvey. Members of the 
group are: Ann Rabson, Gaye 
Adegbalola, and Andra Fay 
McIntosh. They perform tonight 
in Oiler Hall at 9 p.m., tickets are 
$5 for students. 


Mike Rayburn 

Mike Rayburn is a collegiate 
entertainment sensation. His show 
is a perfect blend of music, come¬ 
dy and truly masterful guitar. As a 
published songwriter, Mike has a 
pointed and unique style, drawing 
from influences such as Rod 
Stewart and Bruce Springsteen. 
His songs range from the light¬ 
hearted and fun to the profoundly 
insightful. Mike has a degree in 
classical guitar, and his guitar 
playing is as amazing to watch as it 


CONTACT ZIG AT 
X3906 OR CALL 
THC STATION AT 
641-WKVR 


Saffire-The Uppity 
Blues Women 

Saffire-The Uppity Blues 
Women has gone from virtual 
obscurity to one of the most popu¬ 
lar, witty, and satisfying acoustic 
blues groups on the scene today. 


'fitter 


INTCRCSTCD IN 
BCCOMING A D J.? 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Tactics of the Blue Army 


Column 


show that the our professor’s 


how much more is said. Still 
others think that they can get all 
the information they need 
“through the grapevine”. Okay, 
but how reliable is that informa¬ 
tion. Think about it. If everyone 
on campus questioned just one 
college practice or problem, got 
all the facts and shared the whole 
story with the rest of the cam¬ 
pus—what would happen? 
Chances are good that some 
things would change. That's bet¬ 
ter than listening to everyone 
complain about things they don’t 
really understand. Isn’t it? 

Okay, so I lied. One more 
question. What is everybody 
waiting for? If you’ve been pay¬ 
ing any attention to what’s hap¬ 
pening around here, your mind is 
open to the truth, the door to your 
room is open, waiting for the 
facts to pour in and you can go 
just about anywhere to ask the 
question that is burning in your 
mind. What are you waiting 
for—what?? 


office doors stand ajar as well. 

On my part, I have been try¬ 
ing to keep an open mind. I’ve 
found that people on this campus 
have a lot to say. I’ve heard the 
concerns, the ideas, the questions 
and the misconceptions of my fel¬ 
low Juniatians. And at the end of 
day, one question plagues me. We 
have so many outlets here on 
campus where students, profes¬ 
sors and staff can express their 
ideas. Why don’t more of us use 
them? The Juniatian, WKVR and 
Kvasir exist as a sounding board 
for whatever it is YOU want to 
say. 

Some may say that no one 
reads the newspaper or listens to 
college radio. Obviously, that 
cannot be entirely true. You are 
reading the newspaper right now. 
Others think that these outlets do 
not say anything that’s all that 
important. Well, if you add your 
thoughts and ideas, and your 
neighbor adds his, just think of 


(. . . Continued from page 4) 

The final step to improve effi¬ 
ciency is through both awareness 
and appreciation. As a communi¬ 
ty, we need to be aware of the 
workers’ responsibilities and limi¬ 
tations. Understanding allows us 
to share our knowledge and 
decrease misconceptions. 

Overall, we need to appreciate 
everything that Physical Plant does 
for the college: the fact that our 
buildings are clean, the grass is 
cut, and special events like 
Lobsterfest can take place. 

The best way to express our 
appreciation is through a simple 
word of thanks. “Thank-you for 
fixing my door,” or “Thanks for 
cleaning the bathroom and taking 
the garbage out everyday. The 
work you do is really appreciated.” 
It will let the workers know that 
we recognize their contribution to 
the college and value their hard 
work. 

Although we do live in a 
world of limitations, we do have 
the power to improve the efficien¬ 
cy of Physical Plant. If the entire 
college community makes the 
extra effort to communicate, be 
responsible, and appreciate the 
effort made and be aware of the 
situation, Juniata College Physical 
Plant is on the path to perfection. 


(■ . . Continued from page 4) 
people’s perceptions. 

Students need to understand 
that in comparison to the volume 
of work that needs to be accom¬ 
plished, Physical Plant is under¬ 
staffed. 

Unfortunately, that makes it 
impossible for workers to get 
everywhere they need to be all of 
the time. The arrangement is not 
perfect, but rather a “balancing 
act,” as Linetty sees it. Physical 
Plant processes 100 work requests 
' a week, and it has the responsibili¬ 
ty of monitor the 106 acres of cam¬ 
pus daily. 

Additionally, Physical Plant 
also took part in the recently fin¬ 
ished renovation of Tussey and 
Terrace. 

Workers installed individual 
heating systems in each room and 
hand censored water faucets in the 
bathroom sinks. The reasoning 
behind these installments is that 
they will conserve both energy and 
water, and the renovations will 
make maintenance easier and 
require less upkeep in the long run. 

One of the future goals of 
Physical Plant, outside of regular 
maintenance, is to try to change 
the students’ perceptions. Physical 
Plant is currently searching for the 
best vehicle for informing people. 
Their opinions include forums, 
voice mail, email, and the voices 
of other students. 

Therefore, the college com¬ 
munity needs to have an increased 
awareness of the Physical Plant. 
The next time you encounter a 
member of the Blue Army, Jack 
Linetty suggests, “Try to under¬ 
stand. The worst thing is not 
knowing.” 


by Julia C. Tutino 


Does anyone else feel a draft 
around here? Perhaps its the 
aftermath of the spirit of openness 
which has swept the campus in 
these first weeks of classes. At 
the opening convocation, Student 
Government President Tiffany 
Hepner, threw away her written 
speech and replaced it with a 
heartfelt plea for all students on 
campus to open their minds to the 
thoughts and ideas of those 
around them. 

At our first hall meetings. 
Resident Assistants encouraged 
those of us living in the dorms to 
“keep the door open.” And a 
stroll through the halls of any aca¬ 
demic building on campus will 


Class of 2001 marks growth for JC 


Among those converging on ~~ 

campus during the move-in activi- PI 1 ^ 

ties over weekend was a class of 
371 new students, which met the | ' 
targeted enrollment goal and ranks 
among the largest entry classes in 
college history. 

The Class of 2001 arrives with 

impressive credentials. In regard to ^ * 

academic achievement: The fresh- 
man class includes nine National 

Merit. I _ . _ 

Scholarship Finalists; the Donna Grove serves free food to freshman, parents, and upperclassmen at 

average grade point average of this the President’s House opening weekend. Photo by: Chris Thomas 

year’s entering class is 3.6; the school graduating class. The Class of 2001 also brings 

SAT total average was 1163 with a The international influence on exciting diversity to the Juniata 
balanced mean of 581 in verbal campus continues to grow with 8.9 campus. The entering class 

and 582 in math scores; 63 percent percent of new students being clas- includes students from 20 states 

of this year's entering class were in sified as multi-cultural, which is an and 12 foreign countries, 

the top 5th of their high school increase from the 6.6 percent who Approximately 24 percent of the 

graduating class; and 33 percent were classified as multi-cultural entering class comes from outside 

were in the top 10th of their hieh Hurino thp iqq<s.Q7 


GPA Inflation 


(• Continued from page 4) 
Although grade inflation is 
real and causes definite prob¬ 
lems, the possibility exists that 
the G.RA. increases are based on 
positive factors, such as student 
desire to achieve higher grades 
for further education or better 
careers. Improved teaching and 
learning skills are also definite 
contributors, and these will 
hopefully be the main causes of 
any grade inflation in the future. 


Continental Laundry 
System Inc. cordially wel¬ 
comes parents to Juniata 
College for "Parent's 
Weekend." As the proud 
provider of laundry facili¬ 
ties on campus, 
Continental works with 
Juniata constantly evalu¬ 
ating and upgrading the 
resident laundry facilities. 
During your stay, we at 
Continental along with 
the staff at Juniata invite 
you to visit you son or 
daughter's laundry facili- 


Graphics Editor 
needed: 

If you are interest¬ 
ed in setting op and 
selecting comics, 
cartoons, or what- 


flutUaUdtc 


667 Juniata College 
Huntingdon, Pa 16652 


Check out The 
Juniatian Online; 

www.juniata.edu/jc 
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New International Center plans for Oiler House 


by Rebecca Berdar 
For The Juniatian 


Located next door to the col¬ 
lege enrollment center, Oiler 
House, Juniata’s long-awaited 
acquisition, is being primed as the 
future International Center. The 
center is designed to house the 
International Programs Office, the 
Peace and Conflict Studies 
Department and the UN Institute, 
“a very good combination of func¬ 
tions to go into one facility,” 
enthused Vice President for 
Finance and Operations Bill 
Alexander.. 

. The Oiler House will provide 
a companion piece to the campus’s 
architectural jewel, the Cloister, 
and will honor previous owners 
Jack and Betty Oiler’s global spir¬ 
it by highlighting Juniata’s priority 
of international interests. Juniata’s 
mission is to foster a global aware¬ 
ness within the campus communi¬ 
ty and increase international 
enrollment up to ten percent. Date 
of occupation is scheduled for 
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Oiler House will provide a new home for the International Programs Office, the Peace and Conflict Studies 
Department and the UN Institute. The house is located next to the Enrollment Center on 18th Street. 


January of 1999. 

The same architectural firm 
responsible for the Cloister 
restoration will lend their hand to 
Oiler house renovations. Together 


with representatives from the 
International Programs office and 
the Peace and Conflict Studies 
Department, the firm will create a 
design for the house to best accom¬ 


modate the needs of the parties 
destined for occupation. 
International Programs Advisor 
Jarmila Polte, is looking forward 
to programmatic planning, “all are 
committed to working hard to pro¬ 


vide a good tacility tor the entire 
campus community.” 

The Oiler House has many 
historical ties to Juniata College. 
Former residents Jack and Betty 
Oiler, who willed their home to 
Juniata College, were internation¬ 
ally conscious world travelers who 
spent much time abroad. Jack 
Oiler, a former French professor at 
Juniata, founded one of 
Huntingdon’s travel agencies, 
occasionally used today by the 
International Programs Office for 
preparing students’ travel plans. 

Oiler House was completed in 
1930 by the same architect who 
designed the Cloister and jointly 
financed by the Oilers and 
Brumbaughs, the house was origi¬ 
nally intended as the college presi¬ 
dent’s home. Over the years, col¬ 
lege developments never saw 
Oiler House fulfill it’s original 
intent. A college board decision 
declared the Oiler house as a future 
sight of the International Center . 
Juniata President Dr. Robert Neff 
beamed, “the center is a dream 
come true.” 


WKVR: Power in the 21st Century 


WKVR Press Release 


WKVR - Power 92.3FM, the 
campus radio station, has acquired 
a new broadcasting tower over the 
summer months, thanks to Juniata 
College’s Board of Trustees. The 
$30,000 tower is seen to be the 
first step in a series of improve¬ 
ments that will bring the aging 
radio station crashing into the next 
century. 

The tower, which currently 
stands next to Ellis, is a majestic 
80 feet tall, a giant improvement 
over its predecessor which stood a 
mere thirty feet on the roof of Ellis. 
The newer, reconditioned tower 
gives Power 92 a bigger broadcast 
area. The signal that last year was 
barely audible while driving 
through downtown Huntingdon 
can now be picked up some sixteen 
miles away in Shy Beaver and 
Lake Raystown. 

The tower will be even taller 


Looking up the new WKVR tower next to Ellis. The tower will enable 
Power 92 to attract new listeners in both Lake Raystown and Shy Beaver. 


by the end of the year when a 
120ft extension is added, bringing 
the tower to a humongous 200ft! 
With this newest extension will 
come an increase in power output 
that will see the transmitted signal 
leap over 485 watts from its cur¬ 
rent 13 watts of emergency power 
to a staggering 500 watts of trans¬ 
mitted power. 

The new renovations and 
addition of the free standing, 80ft 
tower are making WKVR Power 
92 FM a radio station of which 
Juniata College students can be 
proud. To view the tower, simply 
walk behind Ellis near the tennis 
courts and look up! 

| If you would like to visit the 
^ studios or think you may be inter- 
1 ested in becoming a DJ, then 
< please call Promotions Director 
F Andrew Scott on ext. 4665. 

O 

J The station is located in the 
basement of Ellis Hall, right across 
from the offices of the Juniatian. 
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Editorial 


Bad 

timing for 

Ellis 

repairs 

by Amy Santamaria, 

Opinion Editor 

As I approach the steps of 
Ellis, I realize that three of the four 
entrances are blocked with yellow 
tape, chairs, and/or construction 
signs. After finally locating an 
open door, I head into the lobby, 
only to discover wet paint every¬ 
where, piles of backpacks relegat¬ 
ed to the middle of the floor, and 
equipment overflowing from the 
comers of the room. The week 
before, I was treated to a few ice- 
cold showers because the street 
repairs in front of South affected 
the plumbing of all the surround¬ 
ing buildings. 

I am not complaining because 
our school wants to renovate and 
fix parts of the campus that are in 
disrepair. My problem is with the 
timing of these renovations. 
Didn’t Juniata officials have the 
whole summer to schedule the 
street work and the re-painting of 
Ellis? If they had attended to these 
in the summer, the work would not 
have inconvenienced the entire 
student population. If it was nec¬ 
essary to wait, for example, for the 
ownership of the streets on campus 
to go through, why couldn’t the 
repair work have waited the couple 
of weeks until fall break? 

Students pay the bills at 
Juniata. We are the ones who see 
the effects of repairs and construc¬ 
tion on campus, but we are also the 
ones who provide the means to 
accomplish renovations. If you 
ask students what they most would 
like to see renovated, few would 
say that they desperately want the 
information desk moved to the first 
floor. More would comment on 
the crumbling condition of East 
housing or Oiler Hall. Why aren’t 
these renovations given priority 
over the minor but intrusive touch¬ 
ing-up of Ellis? 

What are some possible solu¬ 
tions to this problem of unwanted 
repairs on campus? Perhaps those 
in charge of scheduling renova¬ 
tions could survey students about 
the priority they place on each 
needed renovation. They could 
consider the results of the survey 


Juniata dorms, the 
next prison in town ? 


The administration has 
decided, effective as early as next 
semester or next year, that Juniata 
must start locking outside doors 
to all residence halls and restrict¬ 
ing access to residence halls. 

Ignoring the details, the 
important part is YOU still have a 
chance to affect this decision. 
The new campus-wide RHA will 
decide this semester how the resi¬ 
dence halls will be locked. Every 
floor of each residence hall has a 
representative to the RHA. Let 
your representative know what 
you think. They have a list of 
possible options and a outline of 
the proposal. 

Why must we lock the resi¬ 
dence halls? The administration 
surveyed approximately 10 col¬ 
leges in Pennsylvania and discov¬ 
ered that we were the only one 
who didn’t lock its residence 
halls. That is why they must be 
locked! 

Standing on its own, this is 
really lame reasoning if adminis¬ 
tration is too lazy to come up with 
real reasons why we must lock 


our dorms. The inconvenience it 
will cause cannot be justified by 
the childish way of thinking, i.e. 
cdl my friends have a Nintendo so 
I want one. 

Anyone who has visited 
another college, especially Penn 
State, realizes key locks or card 
lock systems are easily by-passed. 
You walk in behind the person in 
front of you, which is exactly 
what will happen at Juniata. 

Or, you prop the door open, 
and unless an RA sees you (if 
they would even care), no on can 
blame you. Even if a card system 
is used, being electronically regis¬ 
tered as the last person to use the 
door cannot hold up as evidence 
that you propped the door open. 
Administration, perhaps reading 
George Orwell’s 1984 a little too 
much, proposes that you can be 
held liable. 

Last year’s local crime report 
shows 115 crimes where resi¬ 
dence hall access was a factor 
(inappropriate behavior, willful 
damage, theft, sexual misconduct, 
threatening). Chances are that 
(Continued on page 3.. .) 
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Letters to the Editor 


Editor s note: As a victim of the 
public education system (and the ' 
old curriculm at Juniata), this can 
be considered a public service on 
how to use grammar. 

Congratulations! The 

September 19 issue of The 
Juniatian is the best I have seen in 
the more than fifty years that I 
have seen them (when I could get a 
copy.) 

Your proof reader, like so 
many people these days, needs to 
check the use of the apostrophe 
more carefully. (In a quick read¬ 
ing, I came upon five errors.) 

It is really very simple: The 
apostrophe is used in two ways: 
for omission or possession. 

Examples of omission: cannot - 
can’t; do not - don’t. 

In possession, it comes at the end 
of a word: 


Singular 

cat 
horse 
Mr. Jones 

Plural 

cats 
horses 
the Joneses 


Best wishes, 


cat’s 
horse’s 
Mr. Jones’s 

Possessive 
cats’ (tails) 
horses’ (mouths) 
the Joneses’ 
(houses) 


Esther M. Doyle 
Professor of English, Emerita 


when scheduling repairs. It is also 
important to make good use of 
Fall, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Spring, and especially Summer 
breaks to finish some of the more 
inconveniencing jobs. At these 
times there are students on cam¬ 
pus, but fewer than when classes 
are in session. 

We students appreciate the 
efforts of the college to improve 
our buildings and make them more 
attractive, safe, and functional. 
Many of us feel, however, that we 
need to have more of a say in the 
order and timing of renovations to 
our school. 

Letters to the Editor should be 
addressed to box 667. The editors 
reserve the right to print only non- 
libelous and responsible content 
and to edit all letters submitted. 
The staff reserves the right to pub¬ 
lish all full signatures unless the 
writer can supply valid reason for 
omitting his/her name. 


Dear Editor: 

Last week a huge welcoming 
poster with foot-high letter’s in 
Ellis Lobby announced the activi- 
tie’s for "Parent’s Weekend." Was 
only one parent coming? Right 
next to that, the "Film’s This" 
Week" were listed in bold red 
cutout’s. 

What is it that people think 
they are saying when they put an 
apostrophe before every "s" that 
end’s a word? 

You see this everywhere these 
day’s: In poster’s in the supermar¬ 
ket, on billboard sign’s, on public 
announcement’s on TV, even on 
the front page’s of our beloved 
Juniatian in last week’s (hey, I got 
one right!) issue. Apparently, 
according to the headline, there is 
a person whose name is Cliff to be 
visited by the Conservation 
Club.... 

Here’s (another one right!) my 
idea: We forget about Mountain 
Day. Instead, we call off classe’s, 
close all the office’s and we all— 
faculty, student’s, administration, 
the physical plant, the football 
team, Marriott and all the guy’s 
painting the front of Elli’s Hall— 
get together and take the day to 
figure out the mysterie’s of the 
possessive, contraction, and plural 
of this elusive "s" letter. Then 
everyone associated with Juniata 
will know how to do this, in the 
spirit of communication, forever 
after. It seem’s like a worthwhile 
endeavor for an institution of high¬ 
er learning. (Then, next year, we 
can take on the problem of 
"between you and I.") 

Jarmila Polte 


CORRECTIONS 

Beeghly Library sub¬ 
scribes to Time and Newsweek, 
and both are on display in the 
periodicals area, back issues 
dating to the 1920’s. The edito¬ 
rial in the September 19 issue 
stated they did not subscribe to 
these magazines 


The deletion of letters out 
of words on page 1 and 12 was 
caused by our printer due to 
computer software problems in 
laying out the blue color for the 
edition. 
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Halogen lights oat 


by Brian Eggert 
Staff Writer 


You probably own or know 
someone who owns a halogen 
light, but are you aware of the hid¬ 
den dangers in owning such an 
appliance? 

Halogen lights are dangerous 
because the intense heat they pro¬ 
duce is a fire hazard. A normal 
150 watt bulb reaches a maximum 
temperature of 340°F, while a 
halogen soars in temperature to a 
whopping 1000-1200°F. One 
must remember that paper bums at 
about 340°F; so is it any wonder 
that improper usage is the main 
cause of halogen light fires? 

A few colleges and universi¬ 
ties, such as Virginia Tech, have 
experienced small scale halogen 
light fires, one of which includes a 
dorm fire caused by a student dry¬ 
ing clothes on their halogen light. 
On the other hand, some institu¬ 
tions like Kansas State University, 
have seen more substantial damage 
by halogen carelessness. One par¬ 
ticular fire at KSU was caused by a 
plastic pumpkin attached to a halo¬ 


gen lamp; the melting plastic 
dropped onto a couch and began a 
blaze that caused $11,000 in dam¬ 
ages. As a result, many institu¬ 
tions nationwide have banned or 
plan to ban the use of halogen 
lights. 

Although having suffered no 
reported incidents, Juniata has fol¬ 
lowed UPJ and Penn State in pro¬ 
hibiting halogen light use in dorm 
rooms. Juniata’s current fire safe¬ 
ty policy on halogen lights is stat¬ 
ed in the J.C. Pathfinder (p93). 
The policy states that halogen 
lights as well as cut Christmas 
trees, open flames (candles, 
incense, etc.), potpourri, propane 
tanks, fireworks, and flame-heated 
stoves and hotplates are expressly 
prohibited. 

Since this policy is new, 
Juniata students are permitted to 
use halogen lights in their rooms 
until the end of the fall ’97 semes¬ 
ters. Students are urged to remove 
the lights during winter recess and 
expected to remove them for good 
at the end of the spring ’98 semes¬ 
ter, when enforcement of the ban 
will then take immediate effect. 


I n 

regards to the 
halogen light 
policy. 
Assistant 
Dean of 
Students Dan 
Cook- 
Huffman 
hopes that 
“everyone 
will recognize 
the dangers of 
the lights, 
accept the 
policy as rea¬ 
sonable and 
abide by the 
new rules.” 
He stated, 
“the concern 
is for fire 
safety and the 
well-being of 
all students on 
campus,” and 
Kathy Collins, 
Director added, 



Halogen lights can reach temperatures as high as 1000-1200° F. They are a potential fire 
hazard if used incorrectly, like being placed near curtains or other flammable objects. Many 


Residential Life 
‘we don’t need 
another fire like the candle-fire in 
South.” 

The future policy will involve 
resident assistants “writing up” 
students for possession of halogen 
lamps. The students in violation of 
the fire policy will then be repri- 


colleges are banning them. 

manded by disciplinary action out¬ 
lined in the Pathfinder (pp. 96-99). 

Juniata students interested in 
protecting their dorms and/or 
homes should visit the Altoona 
Wal-Mart (2600 Plank Road) who 
is distributing wire-fenced halogen 
light guards to anyone (no receipt 
or box needed) as a safety mea¬ 
sure, but most institutions, includ- 


Photo by: Chris Thomas 

ing Juniata will not permit halogen 
lights without further testing or a 
safer design. 

When asked if modified lights 
would be permitted in the future, 
Assistant Dean Cook-Huffman 
replied “like any policy, it (the new 
halogen light policy) is subject to 
change.” 


The International experience 


Dorm lockups 

(. . . Continued from page 2) 
only a handful could (not would) 
have been prevented by restricted 
residence hall access. 

The preventive action of 
locking residence halls at Juniata 
needs the proper reasoning, and 
the method should be the least 
restrictive as possible. 

We have never locked resi¬ 
dence halls because we are 
Juniata. We are a rural college in 
a rural town far away from any 
large city. Many students don’t 
even lock the door to their room, 
and it is not unusual to see a door 
hanging open with nobody inside 
their room. 

Letting Security patrol in a 
tank is a preventative security 
measure, and so is letting them 
carry weapons. Neither of these 
are justifiable. If residence halls 
need to be locked, we need justi¬ 
fication, not excuses. 

If you disagree with resi¬ 
dence halls being locked, let your 
RD, Housing, and RHA repre¬ 
sentative know. If you agree, talk 
to your RHA representative and 
see what options they are dis¬ 
cussing before you arrive at a 
rude awakening when the front 
door doesn’t open. 


by Mary Hills 
For The Juniatian 


Starting college and moving 
away from home is hard enough as 
it is, but being in a country that has 
a completely different culture, and 
for some a different language, is a 
challenge that many new interna¬ 
tional students at Juniata College 
face every year. 

From organizing which cours¬ 
es to take to helping the students 
find their feet, the International 
Programs Office is there to help. 
Jarmila Polte, International 
Programs Advisor said, “We want 
to be the home away from home 
for our international students.” 

The students agree. “They 
were great when I first arrived and 
really helped me get used to the 
way things are here.” Said Kenzie 
Leung, a four year international 
student from Hong Kong, 
“Everything is so different, but 
that’s what I was looking for - a 
new experience!” 

Having an American room¬ 
mate begins the cultural integra¬ 
tion and introduces students to the 
Juniata College way of life. 
“Everyone that I have met so far 


has been really friendly and made 
me feel at home by including me in 
their friendship groups and social 
activities” said Jennifer Merrett, a 
one semester exchange student 
from England. 

Ben Sharpe, a British one year 
exchange student in 96/97 said, “I 
had a great time and met so many 
different people that I now have 
somewhere to stay practically any¬ 
where I visit in the world!” 

There are currently 73 stu¬ 
dents from 35 different countries 
studying at Juniata on either four 
year degree, one year or one 


semester exchange programs. This 
adds to the diversity of Juniata and 
“encourages the free and open 
exchange of thought among peo¬ 
ples from distinct cultures and 
nations” as proposed in the Juniata 
mission statement. 

Juniata College students can 
also benefit from the international 
exchange program by studying in 
one of many countries around the 
world. Interested parties should 
contact Jarmila Polte at the 
International Programs Office on 
ext. 3182. 


Student profile 



Name Caroline Mallisse 

Nationality French 


Home inst. ISA, Lille 

POE Biology 

What do you think of Juniata 
College So far? 

CM: I like it a lot because I meet 
lots of different people from differ¬ 
ent countries and every body is 
very kind and helpful. 

What are the differences between 
here and France? 

CM: I have a lot more studying to 
do here but I feel less stressed than 
in France. In France you can’t 
choose your classes which, at first, 
was a bit scary but now I’m glad I 
got the opportunity to do classes 
such as Acting. 

Are you enjoying living in the 
USA? 

CM: Yeah! I feel like I’m on hol¬ 
iday but I think it will change once 
I’m here for longer. 



International Students enjoying the afternoon at President Neff’s house. 
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The Storming of the Arch 


by Andrea Arnold 
Staff Writer 


Stormers strut their stuff back in 1986, The accompanying article stated 
that “vile odors were spewing from various containers and bottles, many 
innocent bystanders were hit by a plethora of eggs . . . yet the crowd 
seemed to think the event was lame. ” About 20 freshmen stormed the 
arch, including 3 females, against a crew of more than 40 this year. 


Juniata has many traditions, 
among which is the infamous 
“Storming of the Arch.” Held 
every year, “Storming” involves 
freshmen attempting to make their 
way through rugby players. 
Cloister residents, and former 
stormers to the arch of the Cloister 
residence hall. Bodies covered in 
Crisco, vegetable oil, and tightly 
taped-down clothing can not help 
the stormers slide through the 
aggressive defenders of the arch. 

The Storming of the Arch is a 
tradition that started in the late 
1960s. There are several theories 


on how it all began. 

One theory holds that Storming 
started as a hazing ritual that went 
out-of-control. “Frosh Week” was 
held every year to initiate fresh¬ 
men into the college. Somehow, 
during a hazing activity, a group 
began rushing the Cloister Arch, 
ending all hazing activities. 

The second and more popular 
theory says that a student of the 
college stole a steamroller from a 
nearby construction site. He began 
driving it down 18th street, and 
along the way students began fol¬ 
lowing him. Police arrived to stop 
the student, but the crowd that had 
gathered began to run. In a panic, 
the group made their way toward 
the arch, and thus began the great 


Juntata’s Residential Lite Staff 


by Carrie Richards 
Features Editor 


A week before students had 
set foot on the campus and resi¬ 
dence halls, Juniata’s Residential 
Life Staff arrived at Juniata to do 
their annual training. However, in 
contrast to years past, they firmly 
planted community service, diver¬ 
sity training and team building in 
their minds. 

Before this year, the resident 
assistant (RA) training involved 
session targeted at certain topics, 
and small group meetings in order 
to discuss specific issues. This 
year, in contrast, from August 17 
to 22, the Residential Life Staff 
came together and had a “uniquely 
different” experience focused on 
community development. 

The week of training started 
for the new RAs on Monday, and 
they were joined by the others on 
Tuesday. The week’s agenda 
included meeting with the new 
provost, as well as listening and 
discussing with guest speakers 
who explored different aspects of 
campus life and community. The 
RAs also were trained in fire safe¬ 
ty, went through a simulated 
check-in, and underwent a diversi¬ 
ty training program. 

With all these activities it 
sounds like the RAs had a busy 
week, right? Well, it was not until 
Wednesday that the RAs partici¬ 
pated in their highlight activity of 
the week: JC’s Residential Life 
Staff’s “Takin’ it to the Streets” 
outreach program. 

At 10:15 a.m. Wednesday 
morning, the staff departed from 
Ellis’ parking lot to embark on 


tradition. 

Although the Storming of the 
Arch is one of Juniata’s popular 
traditions, it has been criticized for 
being too dangerous. This year 
alone one person was seriously 
injured defending the arch, not to 
mention the many stormers who 
left with bumps and bruises. The 
past tradition of throwing eggs and 
foul smelling substances at storm¬ 
ers was eliminated several years 
ago. 

Many students, despite the 
risk of injury, still participate for 
the sake of tradition. When asked 
why she participated, women’s 
rugby player Sarah Worley said, 
“It’s fun, we get psyched up for it, 
yet the freshmen never make it to 
the arch.” 

Re(i|din6| 

continues 

<atj€ 

by Brian Eggert 

Staff Writer _ 


October has been designated 
Pennsylvania’s recycling month. 
The Juniata Conservation Club 
and Recycling Committee urge 
students to recycle all aluminum 
cans, brown and clear glass, 
plastics, newspapers, and card¬ 
board. 

The request is not only for 
recycling in October, but in 
order that each of us becomes 
more environmentally con¬ 
scious. 

New boxes for recycling 
plastics have been placed in 
every residence hall. These bins 
are maintained by concerned stu¬ 
dents of the Conservation Club. 

However, if a bin in the res¬ 
idence hall is overflowing, the 
recycling committee would 
appreciate if the plastics were 
taken to the basketball court near 
Ellis Hall and deposited in the 
large recycling containers. 

! Other recycling bin loca¬ 
tions are posted on the back 
cover of the Pathfinder. 

Be alert for important 
updates and projects from the 
Conservation Club and 
Recycling Committee. 





The 1997-98 Residence Hall staff take a big group hug at Canoe Creek 
State Park after having a picnic with Big-Brother-Big Sister children from 


Central Pennsylvania. 

their day-long adventure. Their 
first stop: Canoe Creek State Park. 

At the park, the resident assis¬ 
tants met representatives and par¬ 
ticipants of Big Brothers/Big 
Sisters of Altoona, and enjoyed a 
luncheon together. From there, the 
staff divided up and headed out for 
some community service. 

One group of RAs helped 
Habitat for Humanity to construct 
two houses, working on the lawns, 
dry walling, and helping construct 
the house itself. 

Steven Coleson, 8, of Altoona 
responded “yep” when asked if he 
was happy that Juniata students 
were helping build his family’s 
house. He worked alongside the 
Tussey/Terrace Residential Life 
Staff to rebuild a sidewalk in front 
of his future house. 

A second group traveled to 
Altoona’s Salvation Army sites 
including the warehouse of the 


Photos by: Chris Thomas 

Salvation 
Army’s Drag 
and 
Rehabilitation 
Center, a site 
where they sort¬ 
ed clothes. Also, 
some went to the 
Salvation Army 
Store, and the 
Women’s Abuse 
Shelter, where 
they painted and 
cleaned. 

The remain¬ 
ing RAs stayed 
at Canoe Creek 
State Park to 
play games 
and swim 
with the kids. 

By 

“Takin’ it to the Streets” Juniata’s 
Residential Life Staff was able to 
serve the community as well as 
attain diversity training and work 


on team building. The RAs 
themselves rated Wednesday’s 
training as the most satisfying, 
commenting that, “It is a reward¬ 
ing feeling knowing that all the 
RAs helped so many people in 
so many different ways.” 

So what relevance did 
“Takin’ it to the Streets” have in 
training our own RAs? As one of 
the staff members best puts it, “It 
made me think about a lot of 
issues I may face this year.” 

One of the main strengths of 
the newly-reformed residential 
Life Staff’s training really can be 
seen through the stress on com¬ 
munity development. The RAs, 
as well as the Residential 


Heather Kidder and Kevin Eastham, two of Juniata’s RA’s, 
help build a sidewalk for a Habitat for Humanity house 
during the“Takin’ it to the Streets” outreach program. 

Directors and the Director of 
Residential Life Cathy Collins, 
would like to see their image 
(Continued on page 5 .. .) 
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Chelsea arrives at Standford; students 
dole out advice for first daughter 

.1, A A „■ IIA.fi... D * J 1- ■ 


Maggie Welter 

College Press Service __ 

STANFORD, Calif.—There's a 
popular metaphor used to describe 
freshmen at Stanford University: 
Students are like ducks. On the 
surface, they're cruising nicely, but 
underneath, they're paddling furi¬ 
ously. 

This month Chelsea Clinton is 
spreading her wings and testing the 
elite waters of Stanford's campus 
in Pal Alto, Calif., 20 minutes 
south of San Francisco. And 
though she's no ordinary duckling, 
(traveling to college on Air Force 
One rather than in a U-Haul), 
Chelsea, the Clintons and Stanford 
officials are determined to see to it 
that she lives as one. 

Since Bill Clinton took office 
in 1992, the press has largely 
regarded the first daughter as off- 
limits, for which Hillary Rodham 
Clinton has thanked them numer¬ 
ous times in public. But now that 
Chelsea, 17, is a poised and cam- 
era-perfect young lady, Mrs. 
Clinton is concerned that the 
hands-off attitude might not follow 
her daughter West. The First Lady 
used her weekly column to say that 
Chelsea is "entitled to space and 
privacy [and] should be left alone 
to mature as sanely as possible." 


But Ramin Zahed, a media 
watcher with The Daily Variety in 
Los Angeles, predicts interest in 
the first daughter will fade in a few 
weeks. "Unless she starts having a 
love affair with a rock star, 
becomes a nun or something 
extreme, I think the media are 
going to leave her alone after this 
initial coverage." 

Likewise, Stanford students 
are expected to respect Chelsea's 
right to live as a normal college 
freshmen. Stanford, also referred 
to as "The Harvard of the West" is 
a hot bed of exceptional students 
and is no stranger to celebrity stu¬ 
dents. In fact, Chelsea isn't even 
the only star of the Class of 2001. 

Olympic gold medalist 
Dominique Dawes also will sport 
the cardinal and white colors this 
fall. And Fred Savage, former star 
of "The Wonder Years" has been 
there for three years, though he is 
currently on leave making the sit¬ 
com "Working." Until golfing 
great Tiger Woods recently turned 
pro, he also was a Stanford stu¬ 
dent. 

Stanford also boasts an 
impressive alumni list with names 
such as Sigourney Weaver, ABC's 
Ted Koppel and Supreme Court 
Justice Sandra Day O' Connor. 

Graduate student Rebecca 
Leigh Palmer said students will 


take Chelsea's arrival to campus in 
stride. "It's possible for celebrities 
to get around with their own crowd 
and not be noticed, because the 
people are generally polite enough 
to respect privacy," Palmer said. 
"People are well-educated and 
aware of the fact that Chelsea's 
here to get an education," not for 
show. 

But that doesn't mean she 
won't be shown a'good time. "I 
could kiss Chelsea Clinton and 
make her a legitimate Stanford 
freshman," volunteered senior 
Darron Evans, referring to a popu¬ 
lar tradition known as "Full Moon 
on the Quad." As the tradition 
goes, freshmen come out to the 
quad on the night of the first full 
moon, and with the kiss of a senior 
are unofficially ordained. 

One student said Chelsea 
should prepare for more than lip¬ 
smacking. The male student, who 
wished to guard his name from the 
Secret Service's hit list, advised 
Chelsea to "bring a lot of condoms. 
There's a lot of sex going on here." 
That's enough to give poor Bill 
Clinton a heart attack. 

Others, not wanting to inflict 
such pain on the leader of the free 
world, offered a lighter dose of 
advice for the first daughter. "I 
would say enjoy your college years 
here; they go by so fast. Don't 


come in dead set on a career, 
explore all kinds of fields, and 
meet a lot of people," said Dean 
Hung, a graduate student. 

Still, the First Freshman might 
want to steer clear of graduate stu¬ 
dent Kristin Thesis-Alvarez. "I 
was joking with my family that I 
would like to TA one [of her class¬ 
es] and flunk her." 

One person Chelsea will defi¬ 
nitely get to know well is Summer, 
her roommate in co-ed Wilber 
Hall. Summer, who has only been 
identified by first name, was thor¬ 
oughly checked by the Secret 
Service. Their dorm room that she 
and Chelsea will share is outfitted 
with bulletproof windows and a 
steel door. 

Just down the hall, a young- 
looking team of Secret Service 
agents is living the dorm life. To 
blend in they will don college garb 
and get around on mountain bikes. 
But students needn't worry. A for¬ 
mer agent said the service is there 
to insure Chelsea's safety, not to 
break up quarters games and turn 
down loud music. 

"What the service wants to 
protect against is kidnapping so 
that the President doesn't have to 
make a decision between family 
and country," Larry Sheafe, a for¬ 
mer Secret Service agent, told 
NBC. 


Women should be aware of signs a rela¬ 
tionship could turn violent, says researcher 


by College Press Service 


DAYTON, Ohio-A woman 
who worries that her new 
boyfriend may become violent 
should be on the lookout for early 
signs of abuse, such as whether he 
tries to control her, says a 
University of Dayton professor. 

Short of physical abuse, there 
are at least eight ways to tell if a 
budding relationship has the poten¬ 
tial to turn ugly, according to 
William P. Roberts, who teaches 
classes on relationships. 

Because many romances start 
in the fall, when students arrive 
back to campus, it’s important for 
a women to look now for any traits 
that could foreshadow violence in 
a dating relationship, he says. 

First, a woman should ask herself 


about the control factor. "If he 
says, ‘I don’t want to see you...’ or 
‘I don’t want to ever catch you...’ 
doing or saying something, that 
can be a sign of seeking to control 
you," Roberts says. 

"The most scary form of this 
kind of control is if he tries to limit 
your contacts with other people by 
forbidding you to see them or talk 
to them, even by telephone." 

Also on the list: 

* Are you afraid of him? 

* Do you alter your behavior in 
unreasonable ways to avoid anger¬ 
ing him? 

* Does he insult you, call you 
names, belittle you or threaten 
you? 

* Does he make you feel that’s he’s 
doing you a favor by dating you 
and that no one else would like you 


if he didn’t? 

* Does he pressure you sexually? 

* Does he snoop into your person¬ 
al belongings and violate your pri¬ 
vacy? 

* Has he broken or harmed any of 
your personal belongings? 

If the relationship contains some of 
these elements, "the best approach 
is to confront the issue, although 
that doesn’t necessarily mean con¬ 
fronting the person, if safety is a 
factor," says Steven D. Mueller, 
director of counseling services at 
Dayton. 

A woman might want to talk with a 
friend or roommate, or a counselor, 

. he says. 

"A counselor can help you gain 
some practical ideas on how to get 
out of the relationship, give you a 


new perspective from an indepen¬ 
dent source, or you may want to 
gain some insight into why you 
put up with a controlling partner," 
Mueller says. 

According to the federal Bureau 
of Justice, women are more likely 
to be victimized by someone they 
know than by a stranger. In 1992- 
93, about 9 percent of female vic¬ 
tims reported that the offender was 
a relative, and 29 percent said the 
offender was a current or former 
romantic partner. 

A key clue that you may need to 
examine a relationship more 
closely is to look to your own 
behavior, Mueller says. "If you’re 
not able to be yourself in a rela¬ 
tionship, that’s a sign." 


NATIONAL 


Steroid use 
on decline 

by College Press Service _ 

A new NCAA study of drug 
use by student athletes found that 
fewer athletes were taking 
steroids, but more reported using 
amphetamines. 

The NCAA Study of Substance 
Abuse and Abuse Habits of 
College Student-Athletes was the 
fourth in a series conducted for 
the NCAA to measure substance- 
abuse patterns among college 
athletes. 

The study showed that ana¬ 
bolic steroid use dropped to 
1.1%, which was the lowest 
usage rates in the four studies. 
The highest percentage rate was 
in 1989,w hen 4.9% of respon¬ 
dents said they used steroids. 

Football players reported the 
highest use of steroids. 
However, only 2.2% admitted to 
steroid use, compared to 8.4% in 
1985, 9.7% in 1989 and 5% in 
1993. 

Yet while steroid use has 
gone down, use of amphetamines 
is up, according to the survey. 

Overall 3.1% of athletes 
reported using amphetamines, 
compared to 2.1% in the 1993 
study. In fact, 4.7% of women’s 
softball and swimming athletes 
said they used amphetamines. 

More than half the athletes 
said they used steroids to deal 
with injuries. 
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CONTINUATIONS 


College students surveyed on sex habits 

by Colleen De Baise University. "And now, they’re dating." them probing questions about sex 

■College P ress Service_ College students looking for For DePaul students, the cof- and dating, but mostly sex. Among 

love, that is. feehouse is "definitely" a social their key findings are: 

CHICAGO-Inside the There s a couple who come scene , a place where introductions * 74 percent of college stu- 

Bourgeois Pig Cafe, the hiss of an * n - They used to sit on separate occur w ith frequency and flirting dents say they lost their virginity in 

espresso machine interrupts quiet sides of the room, and I used to see often extends until midnight, high school or earlier; 26 percent 

conversation. Mid-morning is a them moving closer and closer w hich is closing time, according to say in college, 

slow time, but at night, the vintage together, says Suellen Hoiles, a Hoiles. "It’s totally like a bar, but • 20 percent report they are 

coffeehouse fills with college stu- DePaul sophomore who has ifs not> because it » s a coffee virgins. 

dents from nearby DePaul worked at the cafe for four months. pi ace " s he says. "But it’s got the * 45 percent say they always 

same kind of charisma and ener- practice safe sex. 
gy." • 5 percent say they have met 

Whether they hang out at a a sexual partner online, 
jazzy coffeehouse, a push-and- *7 percent report having been 

shove fraternity party or a solemn diagnosed with an STD. 
library, college students have * the average number of sexu- 

latched on to an interesting discov- al partners in their lifetime thus far 
ery. The college years are an ideal is 6.4. 

time not only to grasp the finer The survey also uncovered 

concepts of macroeconomics, but students’ feelings about marriage 
also to do some serious scamming. and divorce, who and what they 
"For many people, college is fantasize about, how many have 
the first chance to explore their experienced unplanned pregnan- 
sexuality openly, to experiment cies, alternative sex practices, and 
freely without the burdens of par- which qualities they find attractive 
ents, curfews and assigned labels," in a sexual partner, among other 
say Leland Elliott and Cynthia things. 

Brantley, the authors of Sex On Elliott and Brantley, who 

Campus, the largest national sex compiled the findings into a book, 
survey since the 1953 Kinsey also called Sex On Campus, con- 
Report. elude that the college experience 

For the survey, Elliott and is, basically, "a great opportunity 
Brantley rounded up 20,000 cur- to get laid." 
rent college students and asked "It’s also a great opportunity 



Schedule 


Monday 

7- 9 AM 
1-3 PM 
6-8 PM 

8- 9 PM 


9-10 PM 


"The Morning Show" 
"Dave & Friends" 
"Those Dam Kids" 
"P-nut’s Bowl Full Of 
Classic Rock" 

"P-nut’s Home Brew" 


10 PM-midnight"Boss Hogg" 
Midnight-2 AM "DJ Fro" 


Tuesday 


7- 9 AM "The Morning Show" 

6-8 PM "Sherry" 

8- 10 PM "Psychedelic Supper" 

10 PM-midnight"The Townies" 
Midnight-2 AM "The Butchie Show" 


Wednesday 


7-9 AM "The Morning Show" 

2-4 PM "Chuck Diesel" 

6-7 PM "Shannon" 


8-10 PM "The Spunkdabajasm 

Show" 

10 PM-midnight"The Big Show" 
Midnight-2 AM "Tommy D. Wonderful" 


Thursday 


7- 9 AM "The Morning Show" 

2-5 PM "Miz" 

8- 10 PM "Beeker & Bunson" 

10 PM-midnight "Social Deviants" 
Midnight-2 AM "Slim" 


Friday 


7- 9 AM "The Morning Show" 

3-4 PM "Jon and Adam" 

8- 10 PM "Natalie" 

10 PM-midnight "The Zoo" 
Midnight-2 AM "Lance" 


Saturday 


9-11 AM "Hangover Happy Hour" 

3-5 PM "Crackheads" 

Midnight-2 AM "Red Eye Rock" 


Sunday 


Noon-2 AM "Sunday Services" 

6-8 PM "The Top Tottie Radio 

Show" 

8-10 PM "Rick’s Flashback" 

10 PM-midnight "Sage & Gump" 


* Please Note programming may change for 
Juniata College Sports Broadcasting in which 
case "Talk About Balls" will air with Chris 
Scalia, Chris Byland, and Tom Blasick. 


to get involved in a mature rela¬ 
tionship and, dare we say, even to 
fall in love," they say. "It is unlike¬ 
ly that you will ever be around so 
many people in your immediate 
age group again." 

The problem, the survey 
found, is that college men and 
women are perplexed about the 
whole "dating" scene, which the 
authors note is also called "scam¬ 
ming" or "macking." For instance, 
college men were asked about the 
qualities they find most attractive 
in sex partners. Their top pick was 
personality, followed by beauty 
and brains. 

When women were asked 
what they believed their sex part¬ 
ners found attractive, they said 
beauty, followed by a good body 
and breasts. Brains was much far¬ 
ther down the list. 

"Is anybody talking to each 
other out there, or are they learn¬ 
ing about each other by watching 
relationships on ‘Baywatch’ and 
‘Melrose Place’?" the authors ask. 
"No wonder people are so con¬ 
fused." 

And, in fact, students report 
that meeting people they actually 
want to date is about as easy as 
waking up for an 8 a.m. class after 
a night of Jello-shots. 

Shannon Scott, a University 
of Miami senior, reports hearing 
some of the worst pick-up lines 
imaginable. The cheesiest she’s 
heard to date goes like this: "Hey 
baby, that’s a cute outfit you have 
on. I think it matches my carpet at 
home-let’s go find out." 

Scott says that’s one reason 
she prefers to meet people through 
class projects instead of the usual 
campus hangouts, such as bars and 
fraternity parties. "You get to 
know them in a casual setting, and 
there’s no alcohol involved," she 
says. 

On the other hand, Eastern 
Illinois University senior Jim 
Graney says bars are the best place 
to scam a date. 

"It’s a laidback setting," he 
explains. "It’s expected to have 
someone come up to talk to you. It 
would be a little weird if you were 
in a store and someone came up to 
talk to you." 

What’s his best pick-up line? 
"I’m still trying to figure that out 
myself," he says. 

It may be the ‘90s, but 77 per¬ 
cent of men still ask their potential 
mates out the first time, whereas 
only 16 percent of women take the 
first step. 
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INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS EAT WELL ON 
SECOND TERRACE 


by Dan Hauesser 
Staff Writer _ 

In addition to the 
Substance Free Housing, another 
new type of ‘theme housing’ that 
Juniata is trying this year is the 
International Floor that is located 
on the second floor of Terrace. 
This floor is a mixture of freshmen 
and upperclassmen from a variety 
of different countries. Some of the 
international students on the floor 
are full time students at Juniata 
while others are just here for the 
year. 

The floor was created to 
give the international students a 
type of community in which they 
could help each other adapt and 
learn to various cultures. Heather 
Kidder, the R.A. of the floor, indi¬ 
cated that she wanted to live on the 


floor because of her good experi¬ 
ences studying abroad in France 
last year. She feels that it is 
important for the international stu¬ 
dents to be able to adjust to the cul¬ 
ture here at Juniata and she hopes 
her experiences can be an asset in 
that adjustment. 

So far, this type of hous¬ 
ing situation is working out 
extremely well for the internation¬ 
al students. The people on the 
floor are all open-minded enough 
to appreciate the other cultures on 
the floor, and that his been a key to 
the floors success. When asked 
how well the floor situation is 
working Heather simply respond¬ 
ed, “Fantastic!” The closeness of 
the floor is evident by the usual 
pizza parties that are held as well 


as a recent trip to Hoss’ to cele¬ 
brate September birthdays. In the 
future, Heather hopes to be able to 
have “International Food Nights” 
on the floor as well. 

To help with events such 
as these “International Food 
Nights” there is a convenient 
kitchen which is located to the rear 
of the Tussey/Terrace lounge. 
While this kitchen can be used by 
any resident, it also includes spe¬ 
cific places and tools for the prepa¬ 
ration of international dishes. It is 
the International students who 
have first priority to this kitchen so 
that they can cook their own food 
to supplement or replace the nor¬ 
mal JC meal plan. In this way, the 
international students are able to 
meet as a group over meals and 



Students prepare meals in the new International Kitchen in Terrace Hall. 
The kitchen officially opened on Parents ’ Weekend. The kitchen is open 
to both international and regular students. Photo by: Amanda Kohr 


learn more about one another. 

The International Kitchen 
has already been used during a 
grand opening festival that fea- 


native costumes, and objects from 
various countries. One such object 
that stood out during the program 
was a wooden instrument from the 


tured a plethora of dishes from a orient which was played for the 
vast array of countries. This event attendees at the grand opening. 


also included information on the Other events featuring the 

countries that are represented on International Kitchen will be 

the international floor, information announced at a future date 
about the international program, 


TTZore new ffcees czt^C David Lehmann 


James Kalan 


Barbara 

McNally 


The new face in the computer 
science department in James 
Kalan. Dr. Kalan has previously 
taught at SMU, the University of 
Dallas, Virginia Tech, the 
University of Florida, and Texas 
A&M. He has also served as a 
consultant to the Department of 
Energy, the Department of 
Defense, Texas Instruments, the 
Federal Communications 

Commission, and Hewlett- 


Packard. 

Kalan earned his Ph.D. in 
computer science, an M.S. in 
mathematics, and a B.S. in engi¬ 
neering science from Purdue 
University. 

Dr. Kalan is also musician, 
playing the trumpet, double bass, 
and electrical bass. He also plays 
chess, loves baseball, and works 


Ronald Pauline 


Ronald Pauline is the 
newest addition to Juniata’s educa¬ 
tion department. He brings with 
him teaching experience in the 
Central Pennsylvania school dis¬ 
tricts of Mt. Union, Mifflin 
County, and Southern Huntingdon 
County. He also taught for 10 
years at the university level, 
spending time at both SUNY 
Geneseo and Gannon University. 

Dr. Pauline’s specialty 
area is in science, and he has also 
taught geology, general education, 
chemistry, statistics, instructional 


systems, and supervision. In his 
first semester here at Juniata, he is 
overseeing the student teaching 
program. 

After receiving his B.S. in 
chemistry and earth science and 
M.Ed. in science from the Indiana 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Pauline went on to earn his M.S. in 
geology and his Ph.D. in curricu¬ 
lum and instruction from Penn 
State University. 

In his spare time, Dr. 
Pauline enjoys reading, traveling, 
and flying. 


0 ^ 

The business department wel¬ 
comed new professor Barbara 
McNally this semester. Professor 
McNally has 
spent time teach¬ 
ing at both 
Gannon 
University and 
E d i n b o r o 
University of 
Pennsylvania. 

She also has a 
private account¬ 
ing business that 
caters to both 
small and medi¬ 
um sized busi¬ 
nesses, as well r. j , , ,, 

. ’. Dr. Lehmann holds 
as to individuals. 

McNally’s educational back¬ 
ground includes an MBA from 
Pennsylvania State University, 
Behrend College, and an M.Ed. in 
Physical Science and B.S. in 
Biology from Edinboro 
University. She is also a Certified 
Public Accountant. 

Professor McNally enjoys 
reading, biking, playing racquet- 
ball, and listening to jazz music. 


by Chris Thomas 

Editor __ 

A 1983 graduate of Juniata 
College with a B.S. in 
geology/writing, Dr. David 
Lehmann says "things are not that 
different, you lost a couple of neat 
things you used to have like raft 
regatta." A former regatta champi¬ 
on, Dr. Lehmann continued on to 



a fossilized coral, his specialty is in paleontology. 


earn his M.S. in geology and 
M.S.T.C. in technical writing from 
Miami University, OH, and his 
Ph.D. in geology from the 
University of Rochester. 

"Students are similar, students 
are better, but most things haven’t 
changed." 

Most of Dr. Lehmann’s pro¬ 
fessional experience has been in 
the private sector, most recently as 


a independent environmental and 
engineering consultant in Rush, 
NY. 

He is a highly successful pro¬ 
posal author, receiving funding for 
over 90% of his academic grant 
proposals and private sector pro¬ 
posals. He has published in the 
Geological Society of America 
Bulletin, Geological Society of 
America: Abstracts with 

Programs, and 
Northeastern 
Geology. 

Dr. Lehmann 
has a solid knowl¬ 
edge of 

Northeastern US 
Paleozoic paleon¬ 
tology and stratig¬ 
raphy with over 20 
professional publi¬ 
cations and talks. 

"If you want to 
teach at the college 
raleontology. level, this is the 
place," he stated 
about teaching. Dr. Lehmann was 
appointed to a one year position 
until a national search for a perma¬ 
nent replacement for Dr. Mann is 
found. He plans on applying for 
the permanent position. 

His wife and child are still liv¬ 
ing in upstate New York, but his 
love of fishing is keeping him 
occupied in Huntingdon. 
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SOCIAL/CULTURAL 


Juniata hosts international 
conference at Williamsburg 


by Trina Grove 

for the Juniatian _ 

You’ve probably heard at 
least one of your professors talk¬ 
ing about the International 
Seminar on Arms Control and 
Disarmament (ISACD) in the 
past couple weeks. However, 
unless you actually attended one 
of the conferences, more than 
likely you have no idea what it is! 

The purpose of this seminar 
was to give selected scholars an 
opportunity to work with other 
scholars, researchers, trainers, 
and negotiators who are working 
in the field of arms control and 
disarmament. Also, they are try¬ 
ing to encourage the control of 
arms. 

This seminar also helps these 
scholars build networks with oth¬ 


ers who are interested in arms 
control education. Finally, the 
ISACD hopes to train those 
teachers who are most likely to 
teach and educate the students 
who will be the political and mil¬ 
itary leaders of the future. 

This was the sixth year that 
Juniata has hosted this seminar 
located at the Juniata Conference 
Center in Williamsburg. The 
meeting size was relatively small, 
consisting of only thirteen partic¬ 
ipants and some faculty. Taking 
place September 10 through 
September 23, this seminar dealt 
with the arms control problems 
facing African countries today. 

Professor Juliette Wagoner 
provided interpretation for the 
conference, and Juniata students 
provided interpretation while the 
participants were on outings. 


Western ftufo 

701 Washington St., Downtown Huntingdon 

• Local Radio Shack Dealer 

• Cellular One® Authorization 

• Craftsmen Tools 

• Car Batteries 

All credit cards accepted, including Sears 

v_/ 

Lizabeth Wiinamaki 




Dr. Lizabeth Wiinamaki is a 
new addition to the Sociology 
Department at Juniata this fall. 
She just recently earned her Ph.D. 
from the University of Tennessee- 
Knoxville. She also has an M.S.W. 
from the University of Oklahoma- 
Norman and a B.S. in early child¬ 
hood education from the 
University of Wisconsin- 
Menomonie. 


Wiinamaki worked as a state 
social worker in Oklahoma for ten 
years. Previous to that, she was an 
early childhood school teacher in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, 

Pennsylvania, and an Israeli kib¬ 
butz. 

She spends her free time trav¬ 
eling in the south and to foreign 
countries. 


JG stucfents 


by Bridget O ’Brien 

for the Juniatian _ 

Juniata students celebrated the 
International Day of Peace in 
Shoemaker Galleries, Tuesday, 
September 16, at 7:00 p.m. The 
Baha’i Club and the Baker 
Institute sponsored the event estab¬ 
lished by the United Nations. 
Fifteen people gathered in 
Shoemaker Galleries on Juniata’s 
campus at 7:00 p.m. to celebrate, 
discuss, and increase awareness 
about peace. 

The International Day of 
Peace was established in a unani¬ 
mous resolution by all members of 
the United Nations at their 36th 
session in 1981. The third 
Tuesday of September is dedicated 
“to commemorating and strength¬ 
ening the ideals of peace both 
within and among all nations and 
people,” according to the United 
Nations General Assembly 
Resolution UN/A/RES/36/37. 
Participation includes all members 
and facets of the United Nations, 
regional and non-governmental 
organizations, and individuals. 

Wayfarer’s 
with love 

Dear Everyone: 

Hi! How is everything at 
Juniata? I have missed home at 
times, but not a whole lot. Here it 
really reminds me of when I lived 
in Spain, except that I just ADORE 
this family! I really feel like I have 
a little brother, a grandmother, and 
a mom (different from mine at 
home, but still very motherly). 
This is an extremely nice apart¬ 
ment—they have a combo wash¬ 
er/dryer even!(it is so rare to have 
even a washer, it isn’t funny) 

Babushka is forever trying to 
feed me—my first two days I was 
fed or tried to be given food 
EVERY HOUR . . .I’m dead seri¬ 
ous! There is not the least bit of 
exaggeration. Russian grandmoth¬ 
ers are a whole other breed of 
grandmothers. I very quickly 
learned three ways of saying 
Enough! I’m full! I’m not hun¬ 
gry! These are extremely useful, 
let me tell you! Not to mention the 


celebrate tne SInternational 
fJaij of fPeace 


The Juniata community has 
been celebrating the peace day 
since about 1991 through the 
efforts of Dr. Deb Kirchhof- 
Glazier and the Baha’i Club. In 
previous years the day has been 
celebrated by public gatherings at 
the Peace Chapel with different 
countries’ flags, commemorations, 
readings, and songs. This year’s 
event was in Shoemaker Galleries 
because of the peaceful and beauti¬ 
ful atmosphere of the building. 
Although only a small audience 
was in attendance, the celebration 
was successful in the United 
Nations’ purpose of stimulating 
awareness and thought about 
peace. 

Dr. Kirchhof-Glazier, sponsor 
of the Baha’i Club, began the 
evening with a quote from Pope 
Paul Vi’s 1978 Day of Peace 
Message, which described peace 
as powerful and active. She then 
introduced Martin Ewi, the first of 
two international student speakers. 
Ewi began his speech by describ¬ 
ing what peace means to him per¬ 
sonally. He challenged the audi¬ 
ence with such ideas as “peace is a 


vital item for human survival,” like 
water and air, and that to achieve 
true disarmament, one must be dis¬ 
armed in the mind. The second 
part of his speech was devoted to 
peace in his native country, the 
African nation of Cameroon, and 
how changes over that years have 
affected peace there. 

The second student to speak 
was Elisa Rocha from the 
Philippines. She also discussed 
peace in her country, focusing on 
the impact of historical and current 
political events of the Philippines. 
Both speakers considered the citi¬ 
zens of their native countries to be 
very peaceful and resilient people. 

In her closing remarks, 
Kirchhof-Glazier quoted the Baha’i 
writings and said that, “Realizing 
the fundamental oneness of every¬ 
one is the first step.” With the end 
of the formal speeches, people 
grouped off for small discussions to 
Egyptian background music fur¬ 
nished by Khaled El-Zahhar. 
Members of the audience enjoyed 
the celebration, including Valerie 
Cole who said, “It was wonderful.” 


Journal: from Russia 



necessary qualifiers: a little bit, a 
TINY bit, just one (2, 3 . . .). If 
you don’t specify, you get a heap¬ 
ing plateful (Nemnoshka, or a little 
bit means you get half a plate, so 
such qualifiers are relative!) 

Money is whole other story! 
One dollar equals 5740 rubles in 
Volgograd as of yesterday... but to 
them, 1,000 rubles is more like $1 
to us! It is almost incomprehensi¬ 
ble to me on a cultural level. I 
understand it in the literal sense, 
but what is cheap to me is quite 
costly to them! Expensiveness is 
psychological, cultural, and entire¬ 
ly relative. 

This family I live with are of 
the new class—the New Russians. 
They live only a tiny bit less well 
than my family at home, so they 


understand me and can explain life 
in Russia better (rather than blink¬ 
ing in bewilderment). 

I understand conversations 
quite well now, so I’m getting 
along nicely in picking up Russian. 
Some people I have to ask to slow 
down because they speak too fast 
and mumble. Not everyone. I 
learn so many new words every¬ 
day. Shopping in the local market 
is a trip—I ask a million questions! 

I have a ton of mosquito bites 
because they don’t have screens, 
but that’s ok. I love it here. My 
classes start soon, but I’ve already 
met a lot of my professors. I like 
them a lot. More soon! From 
Russia with Love, 

Heather Owens 
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Heme Games From 
1C/4 - 1C/24 

Women’s Tennis: 

10/11 Albright 


by Dan Pavone 
Sports Writer 


Falvo, moved into first place all- 
time in all purpose yardage (4,083) 
and fourth all time in receptions 
(107), and Senior John Long post¬ 
ed a 40.1 average in punts against 
Moravian with a long of 49 yards. 

The team will travel to Kings 
College on 9/27, then to Widener 
University on 10/4. 

Men's Soccer 

■ The Men’s Soccer team boost¬ 

ed its record to 3-2-1, 1-0 MAC, 
with a 5-1 thrashing of MAC rival 
Lebanon Valley. Senior Scott 
Woolcock led the scoring with 2 
goals, while senior David Feldser, 
junior Steve Cap, and sophomore Women's Tennis 
Khaled El-Zahhar each added a ® The Women’s Tennis team has 
goal. The team will face posted a 1-3, 1-1 MAC, record as 
Susquehanna on 9/24, and of 9/22. Their match in 
Moravian 9/27. Williamsport against Lycoming 

College was suspended due to 

Women's Soccer darkness and weather. 

■ The Women’s Soccer team 
lost to Shippensburg 12-0, drop¬ 
ping their record to 1-4. It was the 
worst loss since a 14-0 loss to 
Lock Haven in 1994. Freshman 
goalkeeper Marybeth Markiewicz 
had a season-high 17 saves. The 
team will travel to Albright on 
9/26 and to Moravian on 9/27. 


Football: 

10/11 Lycoming 


Field Hockey 

■ The Juniata Field Hockey 
team posted a record of 3-4, 2-1 
MAC, as of 9/22. The Eagles lost 
a tough game to perennial NCAA 
III power Lebanon Valley 6-1, but 
came back to post a 3-0 shutout at 
home against Widener. Scoring 
goals in the two games have been 
freshman Kara Ciliotta (2), fresh¬ 
man Kathy McCann (1), and junior 
Sharon Simpson (1). The team 
will be at Dickinson on 9/25, home 
against Shippensburg on 9/27 and 
Mercyhurst on 9/28. 


Women's Volleyball 

■ The Women’s Volleyball 
Team continued to pound its way 
through the competition by posting 
a record of 14-0, 2-0 MAC, as of 
9/22. The Eagles defeated 
Moravian 3-1 (13-15, 15-4, 15-7), 
then romped Albright 3-0 (15-1, 
15-0, 15-2). The Eagles are 
unbeaten in 197 MAC games, a 
record that dates back to 1981. 
The team also won its third tourna¬ 
ment in three weeks by knocking 
off Edinboro University 3-2 (14- 
lb, 15-10, 11-15, 15-7, 15-13). 
Seniors Melissa Myers, Anne 
Bock, Jennifer Rebert, along with 
sophomores Carrie Zeller and 
Kristin Hershey have been stand¬ 
outs to this point. 


Men’s Soccer: 
10/8 Messiah 
10/11 Allentown 
10/16 Dickinson 


Womens Volleyball 

10/3-4 ASICS 

Tournament 
10/24-25 Guisler 

Invitational 


Women’s Soccer: 
10/9 Messiah 
10/15 Dickinson 


Field Hockey: 

10/4 Moravian 12:00 

10/11 Albright 12:00 

10/18 Slippery Rock 12:00 

10/22 Susquehanna 3:00 


[This week’s prize for the first correct answer is a Pluto Pez dispenser! 

lAll answers must be submitted by phone to extension 4718. Leave yo 
[name, phone number, and your complete answer. 


[The question: When was 


the first televised Juniata College football 
[game? Who was Juniata playing? What was the final score? 


Football 

■ The Juniata football squad has 
gotten off to a slow start in its first 
two weeks with a 30-8 loss in 
Western Maryland on 9/13 and a 
heartbreaking loss in Overtime to 
Moravian 29-28 on 9/20. Despite 
an 0-2 start, there have been many 
bright spots for the team. Senior 
wide receiver/returner, Jason 


MAC SPORTS 
HCIMKPMjE 

www. cyberia. com/ 
pages/Geoffrey 


Earn MONEY and FREE TRIPS!! 

Absolute Best SPRING BREAK Packages Available!! 
INDIVIDUALS, student ORGANIZATIONS, or 
small GROUPS wanted!! Call INTER-CAMPUS PROGRAMS 
1-800-327-6013 or http://www.icpt.com 


Tfte Juniata Ri v&i Rat Pack 


of September, the team traveled to 
UPJ, where they received their 
second loss of the season. With 
the score at 20-0, Junior Matt 
“Kato” Miller punted a successful 
kick through the rain in the second 
half of the game to bring the score 
to 20-3, where it unfortunately 
remained for the remainder of the 
game. 

Bean stated however, that “the 
team pulled together in the second 
half, with the scrum dominating 
most of game play.” 

Kaylor noted that “The team 
is slowly but surely coming togeth¬ 
er as the season progresses.” 

The team will be traveling to 
Clarion on the 27th of September, 
and looking to returning starters 
and Seniors Bill Kenney, John 
Maitland, Scott Neghiu, Matt 
Keim, and Curt Hartenstine to help 
lead the team to victory. 

The following Saturday, 
September 4th, the team will be 
hosting Wheeling on the 
Huntingdon High School Soccer 
field. Come and show your support 
for the exciting Juniata club sport 
growing in popularity and success. 


by Laura Car others 


Pehind the Scenes: 
Jeff Webster, tiead 
Athletic Trainer 


Sports Writer 


Beginning their season in The 
Allegheny Rugby League a bit ear¬ 
lier this year, after the loss of 11 
senior starters, the Juniata Men’s 
Rugby Club, the River Rats, has 
already logged in two tough 
games. 

The team hosted Grove City 
for their opening game on the 4th 
of September. While the team suf¬ 
fered a 41-0 loss, there were sever¬ 
al admirable attempts by the Rats. 
The second half showcased a beau¬ 
tiful line-out play from Senior Jon 
Bean, the Club’s President, to 
teammate David Kaylor, a Junior 
and the Club’s Vice President, 
which caught Grove City off 
guard. 

However, Juniata’s inability to 
convert passes and plays to points 
kept the score at zero. Freshman 
Brian Waltz also had an excellent 
first game performance as full¬ 
back, and shows promise as do the 
many other newcomers to the 
team. 

The following week, the 13th 


Clarion University. After his cer¬ 
tification from Clarion he came 
to Juniata, and has been here for 
five years. During the summer, 
when there are no sports in sea¬ 
son, Jeff works as a physical ther¬ 
apist at a near by hospital. 

Jeff feels as though his 
job here is truly a “double edged 
sword.” At Juniata, because we 
are a Division III school, there is 
no over pressure to play people 
with injuries, which allows him 
to do his job better than at a 
Division I school, because the 
injuries have a chance to heal. 
With the advantages of working 
at a Division III school there are 
also some disadvantages, such as 
a very limited budget for the 
training room and having no 
authority to force athletes to 
come in for rehabilitation. 


■yports Writer 


Here at Juniata most all 
sports teams get recognized for 
outstanding play, but there are 
always some key people that get 
no attention. One of these people 
is our Head Athletic Trainer, Jeff 
Webster. He works 50 to 60 
hours per week, and if you play a 
sport and need medical attention 
it seems as though he is always 
there. With only about ten stu¬ 
dents helping, no assistant trainer, 
and fifteen Juniata sports to help 
you can see why his job is so 
demanding. 

Jeff grew up just outside 
New York City. After graduating 
from Penn State University he 
went on to get his'masters from 


Juniata College 
River Rats Rugby 
Schedule 

(Home Games in Bold) 


September 27- @ Clarion 


October 4- 


vs. Wheeling 


October 11- 


October 18- 


Alumni 

Game 
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SPORTS 



Now That You Have an Education 


Whether you are ready to graduate or are simply \ 
contemplating time off from college, 

x Brethren Volunteer Service 

- iO will allow you to continue putting your faith 

into action while serving a world in need. 


Call (800) 323-8039 
Monday through Friday 
between 8 am & 4 pm C.S.T. 


Recruiter Laura Clark on 
campus Oct 15th-17th 


Wanted: Sports Writers 


The Juniatian is currently in 
the process of recruiting peo¬ 
ple interested in becoming 
sports writers. If you would 
like to write for the Juniatian, 
call the Juniatian office at 
extension 3379, or Ian 
Bannon at extension 4718. 


Juniata baseball raises money for spring trip 


USA rugby rules 


7 y Laura Carothers 

Sports Writer _ 

Playing two 40-minute 
halves, with 15 men on the field 
per team, Ruggers must display 
both speed and soundness of 
physique in order to endure stren¬ 
uous game play. 

The 15 men per team on 
the field consist of 8 Scrummers 
and 7 Wingers. The Scrummers 
are usually the larger men 
responsible for starting play and 
supporting their other teammates. 

The Wingers are usually the 
smaller, faster players who are 
responsible for carrying the ball 


down the field. Some key plays 
that rugby players become famil¬ 
iar with include key play which is 
similar to a Scrumdown, game 
play is not stopped, and the two 
opposing teams attempt to gain 
control of the ball through tack¬ 
ling. 

The Maul occurs when 
Scrummers from one team unite 
and utilize a standing tackle in an 
attempt to strip the ball from an 
opponent. When combined with 
skill and speed, these plays make 
for an action-packed game. 


Spring Break '92 

Sell Trips, Earn Cash & Go Free!!! 

Student Travel Services is now hiring campus reps 
/group organizers 

Lowest rates to Jamaica, Mexico & Florida Call I -800-648-4849 


by Rich Kerpovich 

The Juniata College base¬ 
ball team is holding several fund 
raisers throughout the next few 
months in order to raise money for 
their southern trip. The team’s 
goal is to raise $12,000 and all of 
the money will be used toward 
expenses for their southern trip to 
Florida in the spring. The expens¬ 
es will include hotel bills of over 
$3,000, a bus fare of $6,000, and 
over $3,000 will be spent on 
meals. 

The team hopes to raise 
money in several different ways. 
Most of the money will come from 
profits earned at the Knox Stadium 
concession stand. If you have not 
already noticed, almost all of the 
concession stand workers are base¬ 
ball players and coaches who hope 
to earn about $4,000 total by the 
end of the five home football 
games. Raffle tickets with prizes 
up to $100 are also being sold at 


#1 CAMPUS 
FUNDRAISER 

Raise all the money your group 
needs by sponsoring a VISA 
Fundraiser on your campus. 
No investment & very little time 
needed There’s no obligation, so 
why not call for information today. 
Call 1-800-323-8454 x 95. 


the gates of Knox Stadium before 
and during the first half of all 
games. Tickets can be purchased 
from individual baseball players as 
well. Furthermore, the profits 
received from the sale of 50/50 and 
game ball tickets will also go to the 
team. Direct pledges to the base¬ 
ball program from friends and for¬ 
mer Juniata baseball players and 
advertisements received for the 
new baseball yearbook are also big 
fund raisers that should bring in 
nearly $6,000. Other fund raisers 


include a fall golf tournament, the 
concession stand at the high 
school basketball tournament held 
at Juniata over the Christmas 
break, and a hit-a-thon. Fans who 
have questions about any of these 
events can feel free to see Coach 
Bill Berrier or call him at exten¬ 
sion 3515. 

The baseball team 
expects to raise approximately 
$11,000 and plans to receive the 
rest of the money from the regular 
budget. The team welcomes and 
greatly appreciates any support. 


Baseball introduces new yearbook 


by Rich Kerpovich 

Sports Writer _ 

The Juniata College Baseball 
Program will introduce its first 
team yearbook this year to recog¬ 
nize the team’s accomplishments. 
The yearbook will consist mainly 
of individual photographs of the 
players, a list of donations and 
company advertisements, individ¬ 
ual statistics from the 1997 season, 
and Juniata Baseball record hold- 


Money received from the 
individual donations and company 
advertisements will pay for the 
production of the yearbook and 
money left over will help pay for 
the team’s southern trip. The year¬ 
book will be a great addition to the 
baseball program and will provide 
the team with additional recogni¬ 
tion. 


Sports Quiz 

by Larry Duncan 


1. How many seams are there on a football? 

2. What bullfighter earned more than $3 million a year 
at the height of his career? 

3. How many seconds does an NBA team have to shoot 
after getting the ball? 

4. How many bowling balls does it take to make a spare? 

5. What is the nickname of the University of Tennessee’s 
football team? 

6. What do you call a young female racehorse? 

7. What six-time Olympic champion was known as “The 
Flying Finn”? 

8. How many numbered colored balls are there in pocket 
billiards? 


Sports Quiz Answers 


1. four; 2. Manuel Benitez Perez (El Cordobes); 3.24; 4. 
2; 5. the Volunteers; 6. a filly; 7. Paavo Nurmi; 8. 15 

©1997 by King Features Synd. 


TfattwiaC @Meqe Poetny (fattest 

Open to all college & university students desiring 
to have their poetry anthologized. Cash prizes 
will be awarded the top five poems. Deadlines: 
October 31. For Contest Rules send a self 
addressed stamped envelope to: International 
Publications, PO Box 44044-L, Los Angeles, CA 
90044. 


Want to Know More About Juniata? 

If you have an idea of your own, or want to publicize 
your club, sports team, or anything else, write an article!. 
Call us at x3 3 79 
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Chanticleer, Classical 
Vocal Ensemble to 

Perform 

which Chanticleer celehratec itc 


\Column, 


finally accepted as a member of They 
the Lesher family. He even ven- stuck ii 
tures downstairs occasionally, with would 
a Second Floor buddy of course, to stay 

visit us First Floor dwellers. Screan 

Oliver has become quite a unifying langua 
point for Lesher Residents. In fact, resider 
Lesher Community Board chased 

President, Stephanie Martin, wants three fl 

to take Second Floor Residents to it out c 

nearby Oliver Township so they other s 

can get their picture taken next to the Cl 

the township sign. In fact, if other. 
Oliver did indeed understand the Karen 
English language, Martin would it’s in t 
ask him only one thing, “Did you stay ou 
ever know that you’re my hero?” Pe 

Of course, I cannot forget and the 

about the Chipmunk. The people 

Chipmunk often visits the Lesher remind 

Lounges as well as various rooms locked 

and hallways. For those of you Center, 

who are wondering, no, he doesn’t someth 

sign-in after ten o’clock. The feel- us apai 

ings about the Chipmunk are rather campus 

mixed. Some students think the will for 

Chipmunk is cute, they even feel memor 

sorry for him, always getting stuck Lesher 

inside the building. tion rei 

One day, for example, two happen 

Lesher Residents frantically roamed 

chased the animal around the base- year? 

ment, trying to get him out a door. 


1 by Julia C. Tutino 


“Only fish are permitted in the 
residence hall rooms with the con¬ 
sent of the roommate(s) followed 
by a signed pet agreement form,” 
so says the Pathfinder, Juniata’s 
Student Handbook. Since the col¬ 
lege accepted this policy in 1996, 
it seems to worked reasonably 
well—at least for the kinds of ani¬ 
mals students might bring to 


cam¬ 
pus. But what about the animals 
that nature brings among us? 

A normal day in Lesher 
Residence Hall invariably intro¬ 
duces another resident to Oliver or 
the Chipmunk. Who? Well, 
Oliver, a catydid, has become the 
Second Floor mascot. At first, the 
residents were wary, often captur¬ 
ing the insect only to free him out¬ 
side the building. Nevertheless, 
Oliver kept returning until he was 


SIGNE 
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NO FEE & NO PRESSURE 
JUST FREE PREGNANCY 
TESTING AND THE FACTS 

ABOUT ABORTION 

CROSSROADS 

206 6th St. 643-3570 
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INTERNET STYLE: Students continue 
to cheat themselves out of learning 



Easily accessible information on the Internet can lead to academic dishonesty. 

Photo by: Amanda Kohr 

constantly being maintained that 
contain hundreds of papers orr 
many subjects that students may 
get topics assigned on. 

Perhaps the best known site 
for Internet cheating and plagia¬ 
rism is the infamous School Sucks 
web site. Papers from this site 


by Daniel Haeusser 

Staff Writer __ 

A hot new interest on the 
Internet among students are large 
databases of downloadable papers 
for free use. Gigantic sites are 


have been downloaded to 
thousands upon thousands 
of students across the 
world. Despite the dis¬ 
claimers on the pages that 
the site should be used for 
research only and not 
taken as a student’s origi¬ 
nal work, School Sucks 
and other pages like it are 
being used for cheating. 

You might 
expect that it is only high 
school students who are 
committing this new form 
of plagiarism, but that 
isn’t the case at all. While 
many high school students use the 
page to get papers, a large percent¬ 
age of college students do as well. 
School Sucks proudly displays an 
updated top ten list of colleges 
who download papers off of then- 
service. The current list looks sur¬ 
prisingly like this: 


1. ) University Of Illinois At 

Urbana-Champaign (1,836 

downloads) 

2. ) University Of Texas At 

Austin 

3. ) Penn State University 

4. ) Virginia Tech 

5. ) University Of Kansas 

6. ) Florida State University 

7. ) Texas A&M University 

8. ) University Of Maryland 

9. ) Southern Illinois 

University 

10. ) Columbia University 

Other large sites where papers 

can be easily found include. The 
Evil House Of Cheat, where for a 
measly price of ten dollars, a stu¬ 
dent can gain access to a database 
which, for example, scores 479 
hits for the keyword Shakespeare, 
109 hits for Kennedy, and 37 hits 
for photosynthesis. 

Another site that proclaims 
itself for “entertainment only” is 


Cheater’s Paradis (yes the page 
name isn’t even spelled right). 
This site includes a “helpful” guide 
for students to cheat on exams. 
Still another site. The Essay 
Exchange, kindly provides essays 
in a total of five different lan¬ 
guages. 

However there is a very large 
catch to these wonderful reposito¬ 
ries of laziness. The essays, 
reports, and research papers on 
these sites are horrific. There are 
very few that exceed a few pages 
and most seem to be simple 
excerpts from a textbook or ency¬ 
clopedia. 

The information that is con¬ 
tained in the papers is often less 
than reliable as well. The main- 
tamers of the site rarely read the 
papers that are donated for the site 
and as a result anything could be 
put in the database. 

This is a concern that many 
teachers have over the Internet in 
general. It is such an anarchic 
repository of knowledge that you 
can end up with research data that 
just is fallacious. According to the 
College Press Service, a high 

(Continued on page 7. . .) 
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One campus: one college, DuBois Business 
College to end space sharing agreement 
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DBC is relocating to the old borough building on 10th and Moore St., ren¬ 
ovations are currently taking place. 


by Chris Thomas 

Editor ___ 

The partnership to share class¬ 
room space between Juniata 
College and Dubois Business 
College (DBC) will end this 
January when DBC relocates to the 
old borough building on 10th and 
Moore St. The agreement for the 
colleges to share resources started 
last year. “We have plenty of 
empty classroom space in Good 
Hall in the evening and late after¬ 
noon,” said Interim Provost Dr. 
Jim Lakso 

The Huntingdon County 
Campus of DBC holds classes 
from 12:00 to 6:30 and makes use 
of the empty Juniata class space. 

“We thought that even if we 
were full (maximum enrollment) . 

. . that there wouldn’t be any sig¬ 
nificant competition for space,” 
said Lakso. 


However, for the year and 
one-half Dubois has held classes at 
Juniata, Dubois’ enrollment has 
increased dramatically beyond 
their expectations. As a result, 
Juniata did not have enough free 
classrooms to meet DBC’s needs. 

“We looked for alternate space 
to use in conjunction with the col¬ 
lege,” said DBC Huntingdon Co. 
Campus Director Chris Kenawell. 
They chose the old Huntingdon 
High School, used as the borough 
building until last May, “It was a 
pretty good price, we couldn’t pass 
it up,” Kenawell continued. 

After deciding to refurbish the 
old building, the decision was 
made by Dubois to move the 
Huntingdon Co. campus to the 
new location effective January. 

Both Lakso and Kenawell 
remarked on the success of the 
DBC-JC partnership. “There was 


no immediate short term benefit 
(for Juniata) and I don’t think that 
ever was the intent,” Lakso said. 
“President Neff believes that 
Juniata will be better off financial¬ 


ly long term to the degree that 
which Huntingdon County and 
surrounding regions are stronger 
economically.” 

(Continued on page 3. . .) 
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Editorial 


Letter to the editor fhe infamous Cultural Analysis: What should we do about it? 


Dear Editor: 

Are Juniata College students 
responsible for the shooting of buf¬ 
falo in Montana and the slaughter 
of wild horses and wild burros 
throughout the West? Would 
ranchers be behind the killing of 
animals competing with cattle for 
forage if caring people everywhere 
did not eat beef or horse meat? 

Before eating another ham¬ 
burger, students might want to 
think about rancher/cattle-ravaged 
public lands, disappearing rain 
forests, vanishing species, dead 
pets and other animals and animal 
waste processed and fed to cattle, 
the agonizing death of animals 
(including family pets) caught in 
rancher traps, slowly incubating 
“mad cow” disease, E. Coli, etc. 

Juniata College student voices 
may not be heard where cattle 
interests control lawmaking and 
the media, across much of the 
West. But what you don’t eat 
could have an impact in the West 
and around the world. 

James Griffin 
Fallan, NV 


By Amy Santamaria, 
Opinion Editor 


If you aren’t taking it this 
semester, you must have heard of it 
by now: the infamous Cultural 
Analysis. Sophomores have to 
take it either now or in the spring, 
freshmen can look forward to tak¬ 
ing it next year, and juniors and 
seniors who have heard the stories 
are breathing sighs of relief that 
they missed it. Why do all the stu¬ 
dents hate CA? 

* Cultural Analysis is a required 
(for 'all students) four-credit 
course, which, in theory, is a good 
idea. It is important to examine the 
place-of culture in modem society, 
to become more well-rounded and 
open-minded students, to learn to 
be critical and to raise questions, 
and to delve into the humanities. It 
is therefore not to the idea of the 
course that I object, but to its 
implementation, which has been 
both unpopular and ineffective. 

The students’ most widely 
stated frustration with the course is 
the cloudiness of its objectives and 
its lack of coherence. In other 
words, why are we taking CA? 
What is the purpose of the class? 
How do our widely varied topics 


relate to each other, to the purpose 
of the class, or to anything in our 
own lives? 

As it is right now, CA does not 
belong to the students but is the 
professors’ domain. They are the 
only ones who seem to be “get¬ 
ting” and enjoying the class. They 
sit up front, take vigorous notes, 
laugh at jokes that none of the rest 
of us understand, and glow with 
the joy of abstract intellectualiza- 
tion. Meanwhile, close to two 
hundred students sit farther back, 
dazed, scribbling phrases they 
won’t understand an hour later, 
and scowl at those lucky enough to 
have drifted into unconsciousness. 
I recognize that all of the profes¬ 
sors teaching the class are bright, 
talented teachers who are trying 
very hard to get something across 
to all of us, but it is just not work¬ 
ing, and they need to try something 
new. 

I have observed several spe¬ 
cific problems with CA that some¬ 
one needs to address. First, it is 
possible that our readings are too 
specialized. It is important, as lib¬ 
eral arts college students, to read 
classic authors, philosophers, sci¬ 
entists, and historians. It is nearly 
impossible, however, to relate the 


history of sugar to the acceleration 
of a falling stone to a negative 
utopia to a Charlie Chaplin film. 
How can students be expected to 
make sense of a course that reach¬ 
es out to such broad boundaries? 
The dizzying speed with which we 
move among these specific topics 
confuses us and is probably 
responsible for depleting Weis’s 
Advil stock. A better approach 
might be to choose readings that 
are broader and that deal more 
directly with culture. 

Another specific concern 
regards the grading system. Each 
discussion section has different 
paper assignments and a different 
evaluator, who has different expec¬ 
tations and grading scales. 
Without an attempt at random 
grading difficulty, we cannot 
expect grades to be consistent 
evaluations of hard work and abil¬ 
ity. 

Another student suggested to 
me that our essay questions should 
all be the same, which would pro¬ 
mote more discussion of the 
papers, and that each paper should 
be assigned randomly to a profes¬ 
sor. I saw this as a feasible and 
much fairer solution. 

My final suggestion for the 


course is this: fewer lectures and 
more activities. The purpose and 
content of this course, as I interpret 
it, is incredibly suited to guest 
speakers or interactive demonstra¬ 
tions. The smaller setting of dis¬ 
cussion groups is an even greater 
opportunity for more innovative 
and compelling activities, such as 
debates, field trips, and small 
group projects and presentations. I 
strongly recommend the consider¬ 
ation of these possibilities in the 
planning of later semesters of CA. 

I chose to critically address 
Cultural Analysis in this piece 
because I have never seen such a 
clearly unanimous negative 
response to a class. This is signif¬ 
icant because it is mandatory, so no 
one can opt not to take the class. 
No students whom I have asked 
seem to like CA at all. 

That does not mean that the 
class is inherently worthless or 
irreparable. There is much we can 
try to improve CA before we 
decide to scrap it, and I hope that 
next year’s sophomores enjoy the 
class so much that they do not 
understand why this year’s sopho¬ 
mores roll our eyes when we men¬ 
tion it. 
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We may be smarter, but are we better? 


For the past year, if any JC 
student was asked what they knew 
about DuBois Business College, 
their response would probably 
have involved “townies,” “hicks,” 
or “those people who smoke in 
front of Good Hall.” 

Students stereotypes of the 
Business College students proba¬ 
bly relate back to high school, 
where the “successful” students 
went to college for four years and 
the “dumb” people went to techni¬ 
cal school, the armed forces, or 
work directly. 

As a result, through the past 
year and a half, JC students 
ignored DuBois students, and 
DuBois students ignored JC stu¬ 
dents. 

Even more surprisingly, facul¬ 
ty were just as stolid in their 
stereotyping of Juniata and 
DuBois. Why would such a high 
quality institution as Juniata want 
to share space with a crummy 
business school who would allow 
those uneducated six-toed tooth¬ 
less hillbilly Huntingdon residents 
to invade our campus? 

But then again, why should 
we subject the DuBois students to 


be around a bunch of snobby, 
wealthy students from big cities 
who are near geniuses that can 
ignore everyone else because 
they’ll be making $100,000 a year 
after they graduate. 

Everyone should remember 
that both DuBois and Juniata are 
higher education institutions. Both 
are successful well-respected insti¬ 
tutions, either as a small liberal 
arts college or business college. 

Of the 500 higher educational 
institutions in Pennsylvania, most 
are like DuBois, not Juniata, offer¬ 
ing technical school training that 
students will use in factories, 
industry, and offices. 

People are people, interaction 
can still occur whether you scored 
1500 on your SAT and want to be 


a doctor or can type 80 words per 
minute and want to be a business 
secretary. 

Nobody objected when we 
used the distance learning inter¬ 
face and allowed Lycoming 
College to teach a class in a 
Juniata classroom last year. The 
worst classroom is the one that is 
empty, regardless of what is 
taught, inside it. 

Letters to the Editor should be 
addressed to box 667. The editors 
reserve the right to print only non- 
libelous and responsible content 
and to edit all letters submitted. 
The staff reserves the right to pub¬ 
lish all full signatures unless the 
writer can supply valid reason for 
omitting his/her name. 


Cleaned up or dumped on? 

Exclusive 

Peace Chapel update 
in the next issue of 
The Juniatian November 7th 
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Dubois Business College. 

Number of courses offered: 54 
Number of campuses: 3 
Majors: 

• Computer Applications 

/Management 

• Accounting/Business 

Administrative 

•Administrative Medical Asst. 

• Executive Asst. 

• Legal Asst. 

• Computer Office Specialist 
•Office Supervisory Asst. 


Catering excellence 


to produce a successful meal. 
Much of the meals is prepared on 
campus and transported to the site 
of the meal. A great deal of timing 
and coordination is needed if the 
food service is to run smoothly. 

One member of the JC unit 
was individually recognized for 
outstanding service in food presen¬ 
tation. The Baker Institute pre¬ 
sented Ted Parks, a Mariott associ¬ 
ate since 1992, an award for out¬ 
standing food service. Ted was dis¬ 
tinguished because each year he 
personally ensures the comfort of 
Juniata’s international guests. 

Ted’s award further demon¬ 
strates the personal touch of cater¬ 
ing here at Juniata. Besides being 
friendly and accommodating to 
students or clients, the Mariott 
associates must learn to work as a 
team. Food service Director Dean 
Weurfl and others have aided in 
designing training programs for 
associates and developing numer¬ 
ous improvements to increase 
client satisfaction. The dedication 
of the JC Mariott unit is reflected 
in the ‘96-97 team award of excel¬ 
lence in catering as well as the 
progress toward opening the 
Juniata Cyber Connection. 


indrew Murray of the Baker Institute for Peace and Conflict Studies pre¬ 
sents top caterer Ted Parks with an award for his outstanding food ser¬ 
vice 

'Irian Eggert, 

Itaff Writer 


College has hosted the prestigious 
United Nations conference at the 
JC mansion in Williamsburg, PA. 
Sixteen professors from around the 
world attended this year’s confer¬ 
ence to be trained in disarmament 
and arms control education. The 
Mariott team prepared and served 
three meals per day for two weeks. 
There is a lot of behind-the-scenes 
catering work that must take place 


Juniata’s Mariott team caters 
more than the Baker Refectory. 
The JC team prepares meals for 
;Iubs, special dinners, field trips, 
rnd special events including 
Mountain Day, summer orienta- 
ion, and Lobsterfest. 

For the past five years, Juniata 


Chris Kenawell has directed the first year of the Huntingdon Co. campus 
which is 


experiencing greater enrollment than expected. 


skills to go to work now have that 
skill,” is one of their goals accord¬ 
ing to Chris Kenawell, director of 
the DBC Huntingdon Co. Branch 
Campus. 

DBC follows a different high¬ 
er education program than Juniata. 
The placement rate, which is the 
number of graduates who receive a 
job in their field upon graduation, 
is what earmarks a good business 
college. Currently, DBC has a 
placement rate of 97%. 

“DBC helped fill a niche in 
the market in terms of training in 
the Huntingdon labor force,” 
Lakso said. 

The Huntingdon branch has 
95 students this semester and 10 
full and part time faculty. It uses a 
community advisory board to 
determine what business and tech¬ 
nical training a region needs, and 
adapts their majors accordingly. 


History of Dubois- 
Juniata partnership 


by Chris Thomas 
Editor 


locate a branch campus at Juniata 
by sharing empty classroom space. 

“Really what we were trying 
to do. . . was just to be good citi¬ 
zens. We saw an opportunity to 
provide some general assistance to 
the economic well-being of the 
county,” is how Interim Provost 
Dr. Jim Lakso described the agree¬ 
ment. 

DBC offers 18 month and 9 
month specialized business 
degrees, training their students 
with skills they will use directly in 
the job market. “We are employ¬ 
ing those who otherwise would not 
be, those who may not have the 


Dubois Business College was 
established in 1885 in the town of 
DuBois, two hours northwest of 
Huntingdon. In 1996 the com¬ 
monwealth of Pennsylvania asked 
DuBois to teach courses in 
Huntingdon after the only busi¬ 
ness school closed, defaulting on 
student loans. DBC agreed and 
decided that the Huntingdon area 
could support them in the long¬ 
term after they fulfilled the state’s 
request. 

Needing space to teach class¬ 
es, President Neff invited DBC to 


NEWS 


Juniata grad pioneers using 
Braille with science 


Press Release 
For The Juniatian 

Dr. Fred Lytle, professor of 
chemistry at Purdue University 
and a 1964 graduate of Juniata 
College, is a pioneer in converting 
scientific equations and symbols 
into Braille. 

A professor of chemistry at 
Purdue University in West 
Lafayette, Indiana since 1968, Dr. 
Lytle created and developed a soft¬ 
ware program capable of translat¬ 
ing chemical equations and sym¬ 
bols into standard six-dot Braille 
code. With no prior experience in 
Braille, he devoted himself to this 
project after meeting two blind stu¬ 
dents at Purdue who were having 
difficulty accessing information 
for their courses. 

“At first I thought it would be 
easy,” Dr. Lytle said, “and about 
500 work hours later, it was com¬ 
plete.” 


Now the Braille software pro¬ 
gram that Dr. Lytle created and 
developed is being used at a num¬ 
ber of high schools and colleges 
nationwide. It is also available 
through the Internet. 

Dr. Lytle received the state of 
Indiana’s prestigious Professor of 
the Year award. The award recog¬ 
nizes his 28 years of service and 
accomplishments at Purdue, 
teaching undergraduate and grad¬ 
uate students. 

“I’m doing what I’ve always 
wanted to do,” Dr. Lytle said, “so 
I approach my job with zest.” 

The ex Juniata student pre¬ 
sented four lectures over a three 
day period focusing on Analytical 
Chemistry, “Fundamentals of 
Fluorimetry,” “Time-resolved 
Fluorimetry,” “Quantitative Two- 
photon Spectroscopy,” and “The 
Purdue VISIONS Laboratory: 
Pioneering Work in Computer 
Generation of Scientific Braille.” 



Dr Fred Lytle: an ex Juniata student and now professor of Chemistry at 
Purdue University in West Lafayette. 


(. . . Continued from page 1) 

Kenawell commented, “It enough class space from 12:00 to 

was a wonderful space sharing 2:30 p.m. “There was a much 

agreement, we’ve been very higher demand for what we offer 
happy with the generosity of than we thought,” Kenawell said. 
Juniata. Both Lakso and Kenawell 

Initially there was a lot of acknowledged that their was a lot 
dreaming on how the two institu- less interaction between DBC and 

tions could blend, but none of that JC students and faculty. Both 

really materialized.” Kenawell believed there was a serious lack 

noted that he was enthusiastic of communication to the Juniata 

about the branch campus, espe- community about the agreement, 

daily the support he received “There is a large chunk of 

from President Neff and other faculty who thought this was a 

administrators during its first horrible idea,” Lakso said. 

y ear - Kenawell retorted, “Even though 

“It worked out in the best there are people who didn’t like 
way it could have worked ... but the idea, I think there is such a 
it was inconvenient,” Lakso said. team atmosphere (administrative- 
Lakso knew of only minor ly) that they did it anyway.” 
problems involved in the space “We hoped that that (lack of 
sharing. The only problem he interaction) would have fixed 

was aware of occurred over the itself, that interaction between our 

usage of room P223 as either a students and Juniata students and 

computer room or classroom. our faculty and Juniata faculty, but 

With a enrollment of 96, 50% it never came to be,” Kenawell 

higher than expected, Juniata was added, 
unable to provide DBC with 
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FEATURES 


The Spirit of Homecoming 4 O S' 



The Homecoming court lines up at the football stadium in the 1970 s. The 
homecoming queen was replaced with community service awards within 
the last 10 years. 


Blue and Gold have lined the 
campus all week-long. Talk about 
“spirit” and “Juniata College 
pride” has floated around the cam¬ 
pus. What is all this about? It is 
Juniata College’s Homecoming 
Week 1997. 

In the hopes of a festive event 
with lots of student and faculty 
participation, Miranda Gresko, this 
year’s Homecoming chairperson, 
and her committee have planned 
some exciting events that the stu¬ 
dents have participated in all week. 
Some of the events are new.for 
homecoming week, but some are 
the traditional JC spirit builders. 

The committee and Ms. Gresko 
envisioned the week to unfold as a 
fun and worthwhile event for all. 
On Monday the class banners were 
to be revealed and judged in Baker. 

Each class was to work togeth¬ 
er to compose a “spirit banner” to 
promote class and campus spirit. 
Later on in the evening, South3 
and Copasetic were getting togeth¬ 
er for a “bandfest” in Ellis’ second 
floor Ballroom, in combination 
with Muddy Run Cafe. Muddy 
Run Cafe was running some food 
specials in honor of the occasion. 


Tuesday was Casino Night in 
Baker from 5 to 6:30 p.m. Every 
fifteen minutes or so prizes from 
local merchants, such as gift cer¬ 
tificates, were given out. Local 
merchants from Huntingdon pro¬ 
vided over 40 prizes to be award¬ 
ed. The radio station provided 
some music for the event. 

All those in Baker on 
Wednesday at 5:15 were to see the 
Lipsinc “preview,” a new idea con¬ 
jured up by the homecoming com¬ 
mittee. 

This year, instead of having 
each class do their act in its entire¬ 
ty for two consecutive nights, each 
class would participate in the pre¬ 
view, showing 2 or 3 minutes of 
their full show. 

Thursday the classes strutted 
their stuff with the full “unedited” 
versions of their lipsinc perfor¬ 
mances. The competition was held 
in the Kennedy Sports & 
Recreation Center’s main gym at 
7:30 p.m. 

But the fun is not yet over. 
Friday, Juniata will be celebrating 
its “Blue and Gold Day.” There 
will be a candy-guessing contest 
during lunch and dinner in Baker. 
All students wearing Blue and 


Gold will be permitted to partici¬ 
pate. 

Friday night Juniata will rally 
again in South Parking Lot around 
9pm for its annual bonfire bash. 
Along with the bonfire, the radio 
station will be there to provide 
some musical entertainment. 

At 10 p.m., following the bon¬ 
fire, the Campus Ministry is hold¬ 
ing a coffeehouse in the Ballroom. 
Saturday is the kick-off event, the 
homecoming football game 
against Susquehanna at 1:30, but 
don’t forget the rest of the athletic 
events on campus. 

The Women’s soccer team will 
be playing against Lebanon Valley 
at 12 p.m. , and also on Sunday at 
2 against Wilkes. The Men’s 
Soccer team will be starting at 2 
p.m. against Villa Julia. For all the 
Alumni who will be in town, the 
Alumni men’s soccer game is 
schedule for Sunday at 11. The 
Field Hockey Alumnus will be 
playing at 11 on Sunday, also. 

At the football game, the 
Classes of ’98, ’99, 2000 and 
2001, will be joining in relays to 
complete the Homecoming com¬ 
petitions. After the “crazy relays,” 
the scores from the banner compe¬ 


tition, the lipsinc, the relay, and the 
penny wars (from the special 
Olympics) and canned food drive 
(sponsored by Catholic Counsel), 
will be added up to determine the 
winner for Homecoming ’97. 

The winner will be announced 
at half-time, along with the win¬ 
ners of the Community 
Contribution awards. 

Saturday night, the homecom¬ 


ing dance will be held in Baker 
from 11 to 2. Admission is $3. 

Ms. Gresko expressed the 
Homecoming Committee’s hopes 
that Homecoming ’97 will be a 
festive, fun and worthwhile event 
for everyone. Students, faculty 
and staff are encouraged to partici¬ 
pate and show their Blue and Gold 
JC Spirit. 



THERE ARE A FEW SPECIAL THINGS THAT WE CAN 
REALLY COUNT ON TO HELP US ACCOMPLISH ALLTH AT 
WE NEED TO DO. RELIABLE, DEPENDABLE THINGS LIKE 
THE TOYOTA COROLLA. OVER THE PAST 30 YEARS, 
COROLLA HAS BECOME ONE OF THE MOST TRUSTED 
CARS IN THE WORLD. AND NOW IT’S ALL-NEW.WITH 
MORE PASSENGER AND TRUNK ROOM, AN ALL-NEW 
ALUMINUM ENGINE THAT'S ONLY MORE POWERFUL, 
IT'S MORE EC0N0M1CAL...UP TO 38 MILES PER 
GALLON HIGHWAY. COROLLA IS SAFER AND 
% QUIETER, AND BEST OF ALL, IT STARTS 

8^^ . AT A PRICE LOWER THAN LAST 

% YEAR. MORE CAR...LESS 






ijddiUj 


TOYOTA 
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Locking the Dorms: Security or Hassle? 


On our Juniata College cam¬ 
pus, questions have been posed 
about whether or not we should 
lock our dormitories and other 
buildings. Prospective freshmen 
and their parents often ask about 
this issue, and inside the campus 
itself concern about security of the 
students and their possessions 
exists. How big of an issue is this, 
and what is to be done about it? 

Rumor has flown that Juniata is 
going to start locking its dorms. 
Juniata is currently checking into 
residence hall security and possi¬ 
ble systems that could be placed to 
increase our current security sys¬ 
tem. 

In a recent study, Juniata was 
found to be the only school in the 
area (Middle Atlantic Conference) 
who does not lock its doors while 
the semester is in session. Some 
schools do not lock their doors at 
all hours of the day, but all the 
schools in the study did fmd the 
need to lock the doors for security. 

So what is JC to do? Liability 
is an issue. Although nothing 
major has happened to push for a 
definite need in the upgrading of 
security, it would take only once 


freedom and convenience: 
Locking the doors would be both¬ 
ersome and a hassle. They do not 
see the purpose because Juniata is 
a “safe campus,” and enjoy the 
freedom and convenience to come 
and go as they please. 

This desire to maintain freedom 
and convenience leads to another 
issue: if Juniata were to install an 
improved security system, would 
door-propping be a problem and 
defeat the original purpose of lock¬ 
ing the doors in the first place? 

At some larger universities in 
the United States, door-propping 
has been a problem with their 
security systems in the residence 
halls. Many schools have tackled 
the serious problem by issuing 
fines to students who have left 
doors propped open. 
Computerized ID card swipe sys¬ 
tems can be programmed to deter¬ 
mine when a door has been 
propped open and if a certain stu¬ 
dent’s ID card was used to open 
the door. 

Another system that is being 
looked into for Juniata is a key sys¬ 
tem, which poses a problem due to 
broken locks and doors on campus, 
plus the extra time needed to 



This forty year-old door on Lesher hasn’t kept many men out. Most stu¬ 
dents at Juniata don’t want residence halls locked, other colleges have 
used improved technology to stop doors from being propped open 
building. 

At Duke University, where a P hone - based intercom system, 

rapist entered a dorm through a wbere whoever wants to gain 

propped door, security has reached access to the dormito ry must know 

top-of-the-line. Their security sys- the tele P hone extension of the per- 

tem has evolved to an intercom- son be/she wants t0 v i sd - From 

system, called Telekey tm. his/her room, the student can let 

This system features a tele- his/her visitor in by simply push¬ 


ing a button. 

The system actively monitors 
entry doors, and can alert security 
if a door is propped open. 

According to the information 
about Telekey TM , the system only 
requires “connection to a single 
campus phone outside the dorm 
and an electric lock at the door. No 
wiring of the building is neces¬ 
sary.” Supposedly, this system is 
“low-cost,” which leads to another 
important issue. 

An important factor that plays a 
role in selecting any security sys¬ 
tem is cost. Some security systems 
are significantly more expensive to 
purchase and install than others, 
and this issue is something that 
Juniata must consider. 

So whether or not Juniata will 
be initiating a door-locking policy 
still seems uncertain. The college 
will continue to investigate this 


National Depression 
Screening at Juniata 


for something disastrous to hap- make, issue, and keep track of 
pen. keys. 

But as one senior at Juniata put Juniata could also opt to lock 

it, locking [the residence hall doors using a desk sign-in system 
doors] creates unjustified fear, like that in Lesher, or a combina- 
although we should not wait until tion punch-code system. Still, 
something happens. these systems run the risk of being 

That attitude seems to voice a overridden by door-propping, 
strong opinion among many stu- Security could also use a opti- 
dents on the Juniata College cam- cal readout system such as those 
pus. used by Delaware Valley and 

In a recent survey, many stu- Susquehanna. Each student would 
dents said that locking the dorms is be issued a key-sized, teardrop 

not necessary, and do not like the shaped disc that would identify 

idea. They see Juniata as a small each student. These discs would 
campus with very few problems, be passed in front of a electronic 

and that the locking issue is one of eye to gain access to a certain 



other information, and some pre- 
After coming back to Juniata ventative measures against depres- 
fforn a significantly “too-short” of a sion. 

fall break, students once again are 1° one of the informational 

starting to feel the pressures of col- sheets available to the students, on 
lege. very important paper stuck out: 

To help assess and detect depres- Stress Busters: Fifteen Tips for 
sion and anxiety problems or con- Better Sleep. 
cems caused by these pressures the Here are the highlights for those 
campus sponsored a depression and of u s who have problems with 
anxiety screening on October 9 in sleeping, which are often related to 
Lesher Hall at the Health and stress, and can lead to the weaken- 
Wellness Center. ing of the immune system and 

Students, faculty and staff were therefore, depression, 
invited to fill out questionnaires as 1 ■ Reduce caffeine, 

part of their free and confidential 2. Establish a sleep routine, 

screening. The screening was part Do the same thing every night, 
of the nation-wide depression 3. Go to sleep and wake up 

screening. at the same time every day. 

Between 17 and 18 million 4. Use earplugs to block out 

Americans suffer from clinical distractions and help you 

depression each year, and there is a focus inward. Use them even 

chance that anyone can go through if there is not loud distracting 

an episode of depression sometime noises, 

in their life. Stress builds and 5. Don’t take work to bed. 

weakens the body’s immune sys- 6. If possible, associate your 

tern, and also our ability to deal bedroom with sleeping and 
with everyday and stressful situa- sex only, 

tions. 7. Regularly practice relax- 

There are many “protective” fac- ation. 
tors that we can use in order to pre- 8. Practice visualization and 

vent depression and other related positive sleep affirmations, 
problems. 9. Get regular exercise. It 

Literature was available about will produce a healthy fatigue 

anxiety, stress and nutrition among so you can fall asleep. Don’t 


exercise before bedtime. 

10. Use good time manage¬ 
ment techniques. The better 
organized you are, the less 
stressed you will be about all 
you have to do. Use strategies 
for time management. 

11. Make lists so you don’t 
have to worry about remem¬ 
bering what you need to do. 
Once you’ve made the list, 
forget about it, know that you 
are organized for the next day 

- and can handle what you have 
to do. Don’t make your list 
immediately before you go to 
bed, it may trigger worry. 

12. Don’t nap after work. 

13. Don’t eat a heavy meal 
before you go to sleep. 

14. Drink a glass of milk. 
Milk contains trytophan, 
which has sleep-inducing 
properties. 

15. Use a brain wave syn¬ 
chronizer if necessary to 
induce deep relaxation leading 
to sleep. 

The Juniata Health and 
Wellness Center has more infor¬ 
mation on stress, anxiety and 
depression available to all stu¬ 
dents, faculty and staff. They also 
will be sponsoring a Stress 
Reduction Workshop. Keep your 
eyes open for announcements 
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If you wish to submit your work to possibly be 
published in The Juniatian , send it to: 


drop it off at our office in the 
basement of Ellis 


CHAOS by Brian Shuster 


I’VE SEEN THE LIST. 

I KNOW MORE ABOUT 
YOUR FUTURE THAN 
YOU DO. BUT IT'5 A 
SECRET. 


CATBERT-- EVIL HR DIRECTOR 


DOGBERT: CAREER COUNSELOR 


YOUR STORY REMINDS j 
ME OF THE PARABLE OF 
THE ANT AND THE SPIDER 


REALLY? 

HOW? 


1 


HEY ALL YOU TALENTED 
AKTISTS OUT THEKE! 


We’re always looking for 
artwork and cartoons to put in the paper. 


I WAS FIRED ONCE, BUT 
I CAME BACK AS A 
CONTRACT EMPLOYEE. 
LATER I WAS REHIRED ^ 
AT A HIGHER J||| 

SALARY. / 


Barney's secret defense mechanism 


NOW TIA BEING DOWN¬ 
SIZED AGAIN. DO YOU 
THINK THEY'LL BE DUMB 
ENOUGH TO HIRE ME 
A THIRD TIME? 


* Work must be camera ready and be done in ink * 


DOCTOR FUN 


LOBOTMAN ® by Jim Meddick 


UEY.MR.GREELY, IS IT 
OK IF WE BORROW < 
YOUR AY AND YOUR-; 


0H,W6~. r 

WR.GREQlV’S 

V dead/ 


OH.MO.TRIS LOOKS) OUR NEIGHBOR'S 
Y'S BAD..MY FIK6ER- / DEAD AND ALL 
j PRINTS ARE ALL/VOU CAN THINK 
OVER THIS AY .(ABOUT IS YOURSELF/ 
AND CROWBAR- J YOU SHOULD BE 
ASHAMED/I'M 
CALLING THE. , 
PDIIP.P.. / 


Bmm 


E-Mai l: JlmMeddick® aol.com 

WAIT.' LET m AUST XHELLO, I'D LIKE 
WIFE MY PRINTS OFF TO REPORT A 
THESE...NUTS'..MY / DEAD BOP/... 

IS , f WHAT? I'M SORR/, 
CAUGHT ON J COULD YOU SPEAK 
■WM.THIS- A UP...IAY FRIEND 
Tf^y/r-n V JUST STARTED UP 
wyyx// Inin V A WOODCHIPPER. 


SADLY, CATS DON'T ' 
KEEP SECRETS VERY 
GOELL. (- > 


..?EL NlNO’TlHf^ \WVMytfa AMERICAN VLgjApJ LAR- 

i qot pieRcet? "b a Ma i -HB — 

'iANP/VW'CADVJENr.l jIIPPHs’L, V 

c UKE,EtNlfiO..! J] BP» ^ V^UAW^ 


..MOnDNlQWT.PEOP.l T 
U 4 VE EL MlltlO-_/ 


http://sunsite.unc.edu/Dave/drfun.html d-farley@tezcat.com 
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TAKE TE< 


Internet Cheating 

( . .Continuedfrom page 1) 

school history teacher who 
assigned students a paper on the 
Holocaust said half the papers 
came back reporting that the 
Holocaust was a myth. Students ■ 
researching on the Internet simply 
typed in ‘holocaust’ into a search 
engine and found sites that 
believed the Holocaust was a 
myth. 

Small colleges seem to be just 
as prone to this type of cheating as 
any type of large college, but it is 
much simpler for a teacher at a 


small college to recognize a ‘fake’ 
paper that a student turns in. Most 
professors in small colleges are 
able to get to know their students 
far better than those in large col¬ 
leges and thereby are able to rec¬ 
ognize style and intellect differ¬ 
ences from one paper to the next. 
In addition, the papers that are 
given at most college level courses 
are much more complex than the 
simplistic papers that one can find 
on these sites. 

Despite the poor quality of the 
papers that can be found on 
Internet databases, students all 
over the world continue to down¬ 


load these papers and pass them 
off as their own. Despite the fact 
that they have chosen to further 
their education by selecting cours¬ 
es they supposedly enjoy, students 
continue to cheat themselves out of 
any learning. 

So before you download that 
paper on Machiavelli that is due 
next week, consider the quality of 
work you’d be handing in. 


Upcoming 
Events 


ct. 24th - Art exhibit opening: 
Thom Cooney Crawford: 
Winged Eye Sculpture. 
Shoemaker Gallery, 7 pm. 
ct. 24th - CMB Coffeehouse. 

Ellis Ballroom, 9:30 pm. 
ct. 30th - Nov. 1st - Juniata 
College Theater Production - 
The Diviners. Oiler Hall, 8:15 
pm. 

ct. 30th - Senior Spaghetti 
Dinner. Location TBA, Time 
TBA, Cost TBA. 
ov. 1st - Bailey Oratorical 
Contest: Preliminary Round. 
Faculty Lounge, 8:15 pm. 


CONTINUATIONS 


uA newspape/t uJitliout 

w/ttes & Manfc. 


Publicize your club, 
your sport, or write 
to find out more 
about Juniata. 


call x3379 


c 


CTR 


Raytheon 

Expect great things 


WE'LL BE ON YOUR CAMPUS ON NOVEMBER 5, 1997. 

CONTACT YOUR CAREER PLACEMENT OFFICE TODAY TO SCHEDULE AN INTERVIEW. 

Internet: www.rayjobs.com • E-mail: resume@rayjobs.com 

U.S. citizenship may be required. We are an equal opportunity employer. 


When something is too extreme for words, it's to the Nth degree. 
And that's the level of technology you'll experience at Raytheon. 


Raytheon has formed a new technological superpower - together, 
Raytheon Electronic Systems, Raytheon E-Systems and Raytheon 
Tl Systems are driving technology to the limit. And we're looking 
for engineers who want to push the envelope. Break new 
ground. Make their mark. 


At Raytheon you'll take technology - and your career - to 
the highest possible level. You'll take it to the Nth. We'll be 
visiting your campus soon. Contact your career placement office 
now to schedule an interview, or check out our website at 
www.rayjobs.com. 
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Juniata Coffege Theater students 


get dirty 


by Liz Hawkey 
Social/Cultural Editor 


photo by Liz Hawkey 


Eveiy thing about this fall’s 
theater production is dirty. The 
costumes are dingy. Oiler Hall’s 
stage has been covered with five 
tons of dirt. And the main charac¬ 
ter? He hasn’t bathed for ten 
years. 

Eric Hammar plays Buddy 
Layman, a fourteen year old boy 
who after nearly drowning at age 
four, has a special relationship 
with the water. He can sense when 
a storm is approaching. He can 
feel water in the ground. But 
Buddy isn’t about to go anywhere 
near the stuff that nearly killed him 
ten years ago. 

The townspeople have give up 
trying to wash Buddy and accept 
him, dirt and all. Most, like Basil 
(Joe Schluter), Dewey (Phil 
McManus), and Melvin (Sean 
Steeg) are hardworking farmers 
whose first concern isn’t bathing 
anyway. Buddy’s father, Ferris 
(Adam Palko) and sister Jennie 
Mae (CC McFarland) fear Buddy’s 
tantrums when he sees water. 
Things change, however, when ex¬ 
preacher CC Showers (Devin 
Malcolm) comes to town. He 
immediately sees that if Buddy 
doesn’t wash soon, his health will 
be in severe danger. CC becomes 


determined to bathe Buddy. 

When the news that a hand¬ 
some preacher has come to town 
spreads throughout the religion- 
starved town (the church burnt 
down years ago), everyone has 
something to say about it. Norma 
(Katie DeJohn), Luella (Shannon 
Nayyar) and Goldie (Liz Hawkey) 
all have opinions about what CC’s 
role in the town should be. 
Darlene (Jen Agnew) has an agen¬ 
da of her own. CC stands by his 
decision to give up preaching, but 
the women don’t make it easy for 
him. 

The Diviners is a show about 
relationships - relationships 
between family, relationships 
between friends, relationships with 
God. It is a fast moving show with 
segments that will make you 
laugh, and others that are sure to 
make you cry. 

Director Andy Belser has set 
an interesting stage for this perfor¬ 
mance. As mentioned previously, 
the stage floor will be covered in 
dirt. The audience will be seated 
on bleachers on the stage to create 
an “in the round” atmosphere. He 
will also be showing off the new 
sound system in Oiler Hall with 
the music that was written for the 
show by his pal, composer John 
Nuhn from New York. Some of 



Theater students Devin Malcom, Eric Hammar, and CC McFarland pre¬ 
pare diligently in preparation for the October 30th opening. 

the new lights will be in use as (Makeup), Amy Castellan (House 


well. 

Other students who have been 
involved in the production of this 
play include Sherry Dilling 
(Assistant Director), Rachel 
Sachetti (Stage Manager), Carly 
Hitzfeld (Assistant Stage 
Manager), Erich Shellhammer 
(Technical Director), Tim Mackey 
and Lance Eisenhower (Sound 
Technicians), Caroline Laret 
(Costumes), Allison Stine 


and Julie Kelly 


Bailey Oratorical Contest to be held 


by MacKenzie Ruggiero 

for the Juniatian _ 

The Bailey Oratorical contest 
in the fall? Yes, this year’s contest 
will be held in the fall semester. 
Due to Dr. Donna Weimer’s sabbat¬ 
ical in the spring semester, Dr. 
Weimer, and Dr. Grace Fala have 
chosen to hold the contest early. 
This year’s theme is Dare to Define 
Community for the 21st Century! 
Students who enter compete by 
writing a “six to eight minute per¬ 
suasive speech” on the this year’s 
topic. The contest, which is named 
after John M. and Thomas F. 
Bailey, has changed through the 
years. At one point in time it was 
conducted in the public speaking 
classes. This meant that it was only 
open to students taking the course, 
and the prize money was awarded 
by the professor. Dr. Weimer want¬ 
ed the contest to be open to all stu¬ 


dents at Juniata. Now, the judging 
is done by a group of people out¬ 
side the college who have an 
understanding of what the contest 
is. This makes the contest slightly 
more challenging for the partici¬ 
pants and allows Dr. Weimer and 
Dr. Fala to assist students. 

Students compete for prize 
money. First prize is $500.00, sec¬ 
ond is $300.00, and third is 

Bailey Topics f/vm 
Past Years 

1997 How is technology chang¬ 
ing the nature of our rela¬ 
tionships? 

1996 Does a sense of community 
matter for a sustainable 
future? 

1995 Celebrate your sense of 
commitment to the future. 
What do we have to offer 
the next generation? 

1994 What is the value of a high- 


$200.00. This year’s preliminary 
round is Saturday November 1, 
and the final round will be 
Monday, November 10. All are 
welcome, and challenged to take 
a stand on this issue. Also, sup¬ 
port your fellow students by 
attending the final round, which 
begins at 8:15 in the faculty 
lounge. 

er education in the nineties? 
1993 Should we aim to strike a 
balance between multicul- 
turalism and individualism? 
Will such a balance hurt or 
help us as we enter the 21st 
century? 

1992 In light of the current con¬ 
troversies surrounding the 
Hill/Thomas hearings, the 
Smith trial, and the Tyson 
trial, would you argue that 
women have more or less of 
a voice in this nation? 


Manager), 

(Publicity). 

The Diviners opens on 
Thursday, October 30th and runs 
through November 1st. All perfor¬ 
mances begin at 8:15 (no late-com- 
ers will be admitted!). Because of 
the limited seating, tickets will be 
necessary. There is no cost for the 
tickets and they can be picked up 
at the Information Desk in Ellis 
Hall. 

Seniors to serve 
spaghetti 

by Liz Hawkey 
Social/Cultural Editor 

Tired of Baker dinners? Well, 
so are the seniors. To celebrate 
Halloween, and to raise a little 
money for the doomed class fund, 
the senior class will be serving a 
spaghetti dinner on Thursday, 
October 30th. This dinner promis¬ 
es to serve as a break to those of us 
who love spaghetti but yearn for 
name brand sauce, as opposed to 
the red watery stuff that is served at 
Baker. Garlic bread and salad will 
also be served, as well as some 
Halloween snacks for dessert. 
Also on the agenda is music and 
entertainment, and tons of door 
prizes. 

Tickets will be sold door 
to door by friendly members of the 
senior class. This is an event that 
you don’t want to miss! 


Vocal 
ensemble 
performs at 


by Julia Tutino 

Staff Writer _ 

The rich sounds filled Oiler 
Hall. One could close his or her 
eyes to listen more closely to the 
music, fully expecting that upon 
opening them, the stage would be 
filled by an orchestra of instru¬ 
ments. But there weren’t any 
instruments—not of the tradition¬ 
al sort anyway. However, one 
would not be entirely disappoint 
ed, for onstage, there were twelve 
instruments—the voices of the 
members of Chanticleer. 

Chanticleer is the interna¬ 
tionally known acapella ensem¬ 
ble that opened the 1997-1998 
Artist Series Season here at 
Juniata on Friday, October 3. The 
ensemble, founded in 1978, has 
made over fifteen recordings and 
has toured abroad. Their music 
includes classical, folk and spiri¬ 
tual and popular. Some original 
pieces were written specifically 
for the ensemble 

Many of the Juniata students 
in music and choral classes were 
required to attend the concert. 
Diane Bargiel, Director of the 
Artist Series commented, “Our 
music students need this expo- 
sure,..as an example of what can 
be achieved from both the ensem 
ble and the individual per 
former’s points of view.” An 
additional educational service 
provided by Chanticleer was a 
workshop on Friday. Two mem¬ 
bers of the ensemble gave the 
workshop in Oiler Hall Friday 
afternoon for the Juniata Concert 
Choir and three high school 
choirs. One of the high school 
choirs came all the way from 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

The concert generally 
impressed the audience who gave 
the ensemble a standing ovation 
and waited patiently for an 
encore. Freshman Lauren Bierly 
liked “the variety of music” and 
appreciated the way “all the voic¬ 
es bonded together.” Karen 
Lombardi, a sophomore, “liked 
the spirituals.” 

The nearly sold-out concert 
was designated the “Charles E. 
Ellis Memorial Concert.” Each 
year one chamber music concert 
is chosen to remember the contri¬ 
butions of Mr. Ellis to Juniata 
College’s performing arts pro- 
grams. Mr. Ellis died in 1990 
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This mural in Lesher was painted 15 years ago. Prior to dormitory ren¬ 
ovations, any student was permitted to paint his/her room or the hallways 
of their building. What used to add individuality to the dorms gave way 
to white and gray interiors of the renovations. 

Room painting: 
missed or forgotten7 


clBid weeH'd 


id weeTi d movie review: 


The Peacemaker 


by Brian Eggert 
Staff Writer 


Painting or designing your 
own room gives it a personal 
touch. Whether it means changing 
the color of your room, filling it 
with your own furniture, plastering 
the walls with posters, or painting 
murals on the walls, the choices 
you make give you a feeling of 
control, a sense of being “at 
home.” 

Campus regulations, however, 
forbid the painting of residence 
hall rooms in all areas except for 
Lesher Hall and East Houses. The 
reason for this is that all other halls 
have been renovated and painted 
according to JC standards. Once 
renovated, East and Lesher will 
most likely be included under the 
no painting policy. 

Jack Linetty, one of panel that 
initiated this policy provided 
answers to the question “Why 
can’t we paint?” His first point 
was that “most people just don’t 
paint well.” Sloppiness and care¬ 


lessness in painting a room can 
leave the next occupants with an 
unsightly mess. Secondly, there is 
a matter of taste involved; some 
individuals would surely paint 
unacceptable and offensive murals 
that would require removal before 
new residents could live in the 
room. 

During the renovation of 
Sherwood Hall, it was suggested 
that there be a designated “painting 
room” ( Juniatian , Feb. 20, 1992, 
vol XLIII, no 15) in which resi¬ 
dents could unleash their artistic 
talents. The “painting room”exist- 
ed only in theory; the true reason 
for this is unknown, but Mr. 
Linetty speculated that a lack of 
interest hindered the plan. The 
proposed “painting room” would 
have been chosen at room draw. 

Jack also stated that “parents 
at orientation were beside them¬ 
selves upon touring East Houses,” 
and some even exclaimed, “My 
kid won’t live here!” Ultimately, 
freedom of expression can lead to 
undesired effects. 


As a new feature on the Social 
and Cultural page, we will be pre¬ 
senting the opinions of real Juniata 
students on movies playing at the 
Huntingdon Cinema. This week’s 
review is by Megan Williams and 
Dave Barrett, two experts on opin¬ 
ion. 

M: The Peacemaker , starring 
George Clooney and Nicole 
Kidman, is a suspenseful and 
entertaining, but far from 
spectacular, edge-of-your-seat 
movie. 

D: Although this film isn’t going 
to get you in touch with your 
feminine side (the romantic 
flame between Clooney and 
Kidman bums about as bright¬ 
ly as did the one between 
Sandra Bullock and Keanu 
Reeves in Speed), 
Peacemaker certainly kept me 
on the edge of my seat. 

M: Well, George Clooney may 
not be very convincing with 
an uzi taking out twelve 
Russians and coming back 
without a scratch, but at least 
he looks good running around 
New York in Dockers. While 
you were sitting there trying to 
be Sherlock Holmes and solv¬ 
ing the whole mystery, I 
couldn’t stop thinking “yeah 
right” every time someone 
pulled a stunt that was so real¬ 
istic. 


by Daniel Hauesser 
Staff Writer _ 

Juniata’s Artist Series contin¬ 
ued on Monday night, October 20, 
when the St. Olaf Orchestra per¬ 
formed in Oiler Hall. The St. Olaf 
Orchestra has only been practicing 
since September 5th on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays for a 1 X A- 
hour duration each rehearsal. Yet 
dedicated and tedious practicing 
even over this short amount of 
time has allowed them to tour with 
parts of Mozart’s Requiem and 
several works by Bach. 

Before coming to Juniata the 
Orchestra has toured through 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, and 
Freemont Ohio. Their tour contin¬ 
ues on through large cities such as 
Philadelphia, and Washington DC, 


D: OK, I’ll agree with you about 
that: some of the stunts were 
unrealistic. Maybe some of 
the technical aspects would fit 
better in a G.I. Joe cartoon 
than in a Tom Clancy-like 
story, but you have to admit 
that the plot was exciting and 
complicated. Of course, I 
guess you’ll have to take my 
word for it since I had to 
explain practically the whole 
movie to you. 

M: It does take a certain type of 
personality to appreciate the 
kill-all-the-bad-guys-who- 
cares-how-many-innocent- 
people-die-too story line, but 
the thing that sets the movie 
apart from most action flics is 
the psychological develop¬ 
ment of the characters - even 
the terrorists feel bad before 
they detonate their nuclear 
bombs. 

D: I think I detect a hint of sar¬ 
casm there. Character devel¬ 
opment was not a big part of 
Peacemaker, but I still think 
that the non-stop action kept 
me trying to anticipate the 
next move. Overall, I would 
give the film four stars and 
recommend seeing it to any¬ 
one who likes a good thriller. 

M: I give it three and a half 
stars. It won’t be up for an 
Oscar (I hope) but it’s not bad 
for your buck. 


where they even get a private tour 
of the White House. Their tour 
then concludes with stops at 
Susquehanna University, 

Indianapolis, Indiana, and finally 
Madison Wisconsin. 

The orchestra is made up of 
both wind and string instruments 
as well as a small percussion sec¬ 
tion. String parts consist of violin, 
viola, cello, and bass. The wood¬ 
wind section consists of flute, 
oboe, clarinet, and bassoon, while 
the brass is composed of trumpets, 
horns (French Homs), trombones, 
and tubas. Each of these sections 
and instruments are further split 
into separate parts for the instru¬ 
mentalists to play. 

The orchestra members, who 
number ninety-four, treats their 
audiences to a wide variety of clas- 


Women's contribu¬ 
tions to literature 
paid homage 

by Brian Engard 
For the Juniatian 

Every day, we hear about 
Melville, Shakespeare, Dylan, or 
some other male author, poet, 
songwriter, or playwright. Very 
rarely, however, do we give cred¬ 
it to people like Bradstreet, 
Woolf, or Hurston because they 
are women, and literature written 
by women has long been thought 
to be strictly about “trivial” sub¬ 
jects. Well, no more. 

As" is now the tradition at 
Juniata College, Dr. Judith Katz’s 
Women in Lit class will be orga¬ 
nizing and performing in an 
event known as “Unlock Your 
Voice.” In this event, many per¬ 
formers—both female and 
male—will be reading, singing, 
or orating various works written 
by women throughout the ages, 
from various different back¬ 
grounds and ethnic communities. 

“‘Unlock Your Voice’ gives 
students in the Women and 
Literature class a chance to share 
the works they really love with 
the audience,” says Dr. Katz. 
“The students in the program 
have read and shared many 
works and introduced me to 
authors I had never read before. 
Even the literature I’m familiar 
with sounds brand new when I 
hear it read aloud.” 

The English, 

Communications, and Theatre 
Department, the Juniata College 
Women’s Connection, and the 
Juniata College International 
Program will sponsor the event. 
It will be held in November in the 
Ballroom of Ellis Hall and “there 
will be many works that will 
delight and surprise ...” 


sical works including Academic 
Festival Overture by Johannes 
Brahms and Symphony No. 2 in E- 
minor, Op. 27 by Sergei 
Rachmaninoff. The orchestra also 
performs a piece that is named 
Romp by Daniel Kallman that was 
commissioned specifically for the 
tour that they are on now. 

A large part of the perfor¬ 
mance was also made up of solo 
performances as well as sections 
of the orchestra who were high¬ 
lighted. On this tour, three differ¬ 
ent students are alternating the 
solo works. These artists include a 
violinist, a bassoonist, and a cel¬ 
list. 


Campus talent xOill emerge 
at coffeehouse 


by Stacie Coval 
for the Juniatian 


A week of spirit continues!! 
Many Juniata faculty and students 
will be showcasing their talent at 
the Campus Ministry Coffeehouse 
on October 24, 1997, at 9:30 P.M, 
in Ellis Ballroom. Eight acts will 


be performed, and the talent will 
be expressed through poetry, 
singing, and performing on musi¬ 
cal instruments. Coffee, hot 
chocolate, and hot apple cider will 
be served, as well as several 
snacks. There is no cost for this 
celebration of talent, so bring a 
friend and a mug!! 


Artist Series continues u/ith classical 
performance 
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"The Talking Drum” 



Members of 12 West Africa countries meet in the Ballroom of Ellis Hall 
as part of the 1997 International Seminar on Arms Control Disarmament 


1997 ISACD ends with new 


peace in West Africa 


by E.M. Abang, 
Political Editor 


A few centuries years ago 
when the African culture was still 
much by itself, there were tremen¬ 
dous discoveries and inventions in 
culture. But none of these inven¬ 
tions was as incredible as the 
invention of the talking drum. The 
drum was a sacred instrument used 
to transmit messages to people far 
away in unimaginable places. The 
drum was used for special purpos¬ 


es to gather people for important 
village meetings. It was first used 
to call people to go to war as the 
Roman soldiers used the trumpet. 
It became a symbol of unity, but 
this unity was nothing more than 
for the sake of war. As one partici¬ 
pant of the 1997 ISACD put it, 
"When we go back, this time the 
drum would sound for the last time 
to call Africans to go to peace." 

On March 2, 1993, the United 
Nations office for Disarmament 
affairs, the International 


hopes for 

Association for University presi¬ 
dents and the Juniata College, 
announced an agreement to jointly 
sponsor a five-year annual 
International Seminar on Arms 
Control and Disarmament 
(ISACD). The aim of the seminar 
was to spread a peace culture 
among war-infested regions of the 
globe through education and 
extended orientation of regional 
elites on the methodology and 
principles of teaching peace in 
higher institutions of learning. It 
was also an undertaking aimed at 
bringing Juniata students of all dis¬ 
ciplines in face-to-face contact 
with experiences of people from 
different parts of the world. 

The first Seminar was held in 
September 1993 with focus on 
Mexico and Central America. For 
the first time in the history of 
Juniata, delegates came from six 
different countries bringing in a 
total of thirteen delegates from 
Chile, Mexico, Nicaragua, El 


Salvador, Costa Rica, and 
Honduras. They met at the 
Williamsburg mansion, the Juniata 
Conference Center, to share their 
ideas of peace and peace-building 
and to discuss the common prob¬ 
lems of Central America as a 
region. 

In the following years, 1994- 
1996, ISACD hunted the conflict- 
ridden areas of the world, pulling 
in delegates from South Africa, 
Zimbabwe, Mozambique, Algeria, 
Malawi, Zambia, Egypt, Israel, 
Jordan, Palestinian territories, 
Bangladesh, India, Nepal, 
Pakistan, and Sri Lanka. 

This year’s ISACD, held from 
September 10-23, brought together 
a total of twelve participants repre¬ 
senting five countries from West 
Africa: Ghana, Mali, Chad, 
Burkina Faso and Cameroon. The 
Conference brought new experi¬ 
ences to the existing tradition of 
the Seminar. For the first time 
ISACD was held in French, so 


technological and human inter¬ 
preters were introduced, thanks to 
the enormous contribution of 
Juliette Wagoner, lecturer in 
French. The delegates came from 
diverse backgrounds in West 
Africa and had different percep¬ 
tions of peace. 

To the delegates from Mali, 
the Conference was a continuation 
of "Flamme de la Paix" ("Flame 
of Peace," the flame of more than 
3000 guns burnt by the 
Government that finally brought 
to an end the civil war in Mali in 
March 1996). To the delegates 
from Cameroon, it was an oppor¬ 
tunity to help strengthen peace 
back home, while to the delegates 
from Burkina Faso, Chad and 
Ghana, it was an academic course 
and a research center to help find 
new means of solving problems in 
a society where the supreme 
authority of the chiefs is unchal¬ 
lengeable. The delegates were 
(. . . Continued on page 12) 


Student government sets a new plan 
of action for 1997/98 academic year 


by E.M. Abang, 
Political Editor 


The 1997/1998 Student 
Government has put forward a 
plan of action to meet the chal¬ 
lenges of the organization. In an 
exclusive interview with the exec¬ 
utive board the student leaders told 
the Juniatian their new plan of 
action to meet inherited and new 
challenges facing the organization. 

Since the creation of this 
supra-student organization to 
administer the social activities of 
students and to communicate or 
represent students’ interests in cer¬ 
tain administrative decisions 
affecting the entire student body, 
statistics have continued to show a 
marked decline in student involve¬ 
ment and participation in this orga¬ 
nization. 

As Jeremy Souder, the vice 
president puts it in his own words, 
"the Student Government is like a 
lobbyist to lobby the administra¬ 
tion." He went further to contend 


that the organization would fall 
short of its goals if the interest of 
all the students in Juniata College 
is not represented. As an organiza¬ 
tion created by students, for the 
students, and governed by stu¬ 
dents, Souder called for students 
to be more responsible and respon¬ 
sive. "The Student Government 
needs student criticisms through 
which it can be improved," he con¬ 
cluded. 

"Students are unaware of the 
Students Government activities," 
Stephanie Elmo, the secretary gen¬ 
eral, voiced her feelings with some 
reluctance. "Many students think 
that the Student Government is 
virtually doing nothing," she con¬ 
tinued with a tone of disagree¬ 
ment. 

Elmo is certainly right here 
because this aspect of negligence 
or the feeling that, "the Student 
Government is doing nothing sub¬ 
stantial for students, interest" 
seems to override the minds of 
many students especially those 
who do not belong to any clubs on 
campus. But, evaluating the activ¬ 


ities of the Student Government in 
the past two years, one would 
prove these nonchalant students 
wrong. 

According to substantial evi¬ 
dence, the Student Government 
has been behind many of the 
College facilities enjoyed by stu¬ 
dents today. One of these is the 
fitness center which the organiza¬ 
tion had pushed for. Another facil¬ 
ity is the campus housing facility. 
Last academic year, most of the 
resident hall rooms were with 
triples . The Student Government 
then took it as its top priority to 
eliminate this student difficulty 
and pressed for the rapid recon¬ 
struction of Terrace and Tussey. 

The administration responded 
positively, this helped to amelio¬ 
rate the situation. Another facility 
worth mentioning is the Computer 
center, many of you will remem¬ 
ber how the Computer center used 
be so crowded that more often 
some unfortunate students are 
forced to stand for long hours of 
waiting. The Student Government 
( . .Continued on page 12) 


Student gov’t vs. stu¬ 
dent orgs., the power 
of the purse overruled 


by E.M. Abang, 
Political Editor 


The increasing number of 
clubs on campus, some of which 
are overlapping would soon create 
crisis in the Student Government. 

According to a recent census 
there are about sixty clubs on cam¬ 
pus. Some of these clubs are as 
small as four members and some 
as big as sixty. Most of these clubs 
are quite similar in their activities 
but they make separate demands 
for fund. 

The disparity in membership 
of these clubs sometimes makes 
the allocation fund to each of these 
clubs difficult. Clubs reserve the 
right to ask what ever amount of 
fund so long as the use of this fund 
is genuine and does not infringe 
the College by-laws. There is no 
section in the Constitution of the 
Student Government that limits the 
amount of fund to be allocated to a 
club. 


The Student Government 
receives $50,000 from the 
Trustees, to fund students’ activi¬ 
ties on campus. What ever amount 
a club receives depends on the 
good will of the Student 
Government. 

The power of the Student 
Government to control the activi¬ 
ties of clubs lies solely on the 
power of its purse. 

"We ask clubs to fill out an 
application form, then we reserve 
the power to determine the validity 
of an application," Brandon 
Zlupko, the treasurer of the 
Student Government told the 
Juniatian last week. 

How the Student Government 
judges the validity of an applica¬ 
tion remains a biting question. 
"There are basically three criteria: 
First, we look at the past activities 
of that club; secondly, we look at 
the purpose of the fund to the club 
and to individual members; and 
thirdly, we make sure the purpose 
( . .Continued on Page 12) 
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Climbing Ladder to the MAC 


by Laura Catrothers 

Sports Writer _ 

Halfway through their 
1997 season, the Juniata Women’s 
cross-country team is continuing to 
make steady progress. Lead by 
first place finisher, Sara Oakman, a 
sophomore transfer, the runners 
defeated visiting Elizabethtown 
15-45 in their only home meet of 
the season. Oakman, finishing the 
tough course in 
22:00, was closely 
followed by team¬ 
mates (junior) Cara 
Kelly in 22:09, 

(sophomore) Casey 
“Spank Me” Kline 
in 22:20, (senior) 

Nikki Norris in 22:22, and (fresh¬ 
man) Wossie Mazengia in 22:26, 
to capture the first five places of 
the competition. 

Heading to the Frostburg 
State Invitational in Maryland on 
October 4th, the ladies captured 
7th place of 13 teams. Junior Cara 
Kelly earned meet honors by run¬ 
ning the course in 20:39, placing 
her in the top 20 of all participants. 
Kelly was followed by teammate 
Wossie Mazengia, finishing with a 


time of 20:56. 

Facing tough competition 
at the Dickinson College 
Invitational in Carlisle on October 
11th, the harriers rose to the occa¬ 
sion as a team, capturing 17th 
place of the 33 visiting schools. 
Freshman Wossie Mazengia was 
the first from Juniata to cross the 
finish line with a time of 20:41, 
closely followed by teammate 
Sarah Oakman who 
finished in 20:49. 

Coach John 
Cutright stated that 
“We’ve continued to 
make steady 

improvements each 
week. Along the 
way we’ve had some good team 
and individual performances. We 
hope to be peaking at this time of 
the year, and I anticipate some 
great results at the MAC meet and 
at the NCAA Regional meet.” 

The team heads to the 
Gettysburg Invitational this week¬ 
end (Oct 25th) in Gettysburg, PA, 
for their final meet before MAC 
Championship. 



Alumni Career Team 
tool for job searches 


by Career Services Office 


In an ever changing job mar¬ 
ket, a college degree provides no 
guarantee of future employment. 
Mergers, outsourcing, etc. have 
taken a toll of available jobs forc¬ 
ing a competitive situation where a 
variety of job search strategies are 
necessary. 

Conducting a successful job 
search isn’t simple, nor should it 
begin when you find yourself in 
need of a job. It is a lifelong cycle 
of self-assessment, experiential 
learning, commitment, hard work, 
information gathering, risk taking 
and luck. Where does one start 
and what is the answer for those 
seeking career positions? 

A good place to start is with 
who you know. One of the most 
valuable resources to anyone look¬ 
ing for a job is their personal/pro¬ 
fessional network. 

Typically a student will have a 
ready made network of 
teachers/professors, coaches, fac¬ 
ulty, family members, summer 
employers, and family friends. 


This type of network can be criti¬ 
cal in a job search and to enhance 
it, Juniata College has in place the 
Alumni Career Team (A.C.T.) to 
facilitate the networking of stu¬ 
dents and alumni. 

The A.C.T. assists current and 
former Juniatians by formalizing a 
volunteer career development pro¬ 
gram involving alumni who are 
willing to provide information and 
advice. 

The database, available on the 
network "P" drive, in the Office of 
Career Services and in the Alumni 
Office, allows students to tap 
information on virtually every 
career imaginable. In using the 
database, A.C.T. contacts may be 
identified by their area occupation 
or their state of residence and may 
provide career information, intern¬ 
ship sources, job referrals, mentor¬ 
ing, and organization/city orienta¬ 
tion. Once identified, students can 
contact the A.C.T. participant by e- 
mail, letter or telephone. 

Networking of students with 
alumni may be one of the most 


Strong Second Half Leads to Victory Over Valley 


by Bub Parker 

Sports Information Director _ 

The Eagles owned an 8-3 lead 
at halftime, thanks to a one-yard 
run by sophomore running back 
Ross Stoico (Berwick /Berwick) 
and a two-point conversion in the 
first quarter. Juniata was held to 
just 95 yards in the first half and 
turned the ball over once. In the 
second half, Lebanan Valley took 
the opening kickoff 50 yards to set 
up a scoring drive which enabled 
the host to jump to a 9-8 lead. The 


blue and gold offense responded 
with an eight-play, 41-yard drive 
that ended with freshman wideout 
Matt Eisenberg (Big 
Spring/Newville) on the receiving 
end of a 14-yard touchdown pass 
from sophomore quarterback 
Jason Evans (Huntingdon/ 
Huntingdon). 

The Eagles did not stop there 
and turned in two 76-yard drives 
later in the half. Evans capped the 
first with a five-yard run, while 
Stoico completed the other from 


one-yard out. Juniata ended up 
with 223 yards in the second half, 
including 140 of which came on 
the ground. Over 68 percent of the 
Eagle offensive plays in the third 
and fourth quarters were running 
plays. 

When called on to pass, Evans 
completed seven of his 12 tosses in 
the second half for 83 yards. 
During one stretch he connected on 
six of eight tries. Juniata also had 
the ball for 18 minutes in the sec¬ 
ond half. 


1 1 me Games From 
10/25 - 11/7 


Football: 

Men’s Soccer: 


10/25 Susquehanna 1:30 

10/25 Villa Julia 

2:00 

Women’s Volleyball: 

Women’s Soccer: 


10/24-25 Guisler TBA 

10/25 Leb. Valley 

12:00 

Invitational 

10/28 Messiah 7:00 

10/26 Wilkes 

2:00 


"~' N \ 

Western fluto 


701 Washington St., Downtown Huntingdon 

• Local Radio Shack Dealer 

• Cellular One® Authorization 

.■■■ .. •' . - • — • • . . ; . -.• ' • 

• Craftsmen Tools 

• Car Batteries 

'• • • . 

All credit cards accepted, including Sears 



by Scott Gill is 

Sports Writer _ 

While staying under water for 
extended periods of time with no 
connection to the surface but a 
small, hollow, plastic tube doesn’t 
appeal to everyone, a small faction 
of Juniata students jump at the 
chance. If you have ever been 
interested in becoming a certified 
scuba diver, they invite you to join 
the club. 

The group meets twice a 
week, with halves of the class 
alternating between going to the 
pool and meeting in a classroom. 
The club will last for four weeks, 
after which time the participants 
will be certified for life. As of 
now the Scuba club is planning to 
take some trips after the class to 

test the skills they have learned. 

The cost to join is $210 and 
$150 for the gear, which includes 
goggles, wet suit, fins, and a 
snorkel. Even though the price is 
high, it is well worth the cost. 
After the course is over you will be 
able to go in the ocean or lake and 
enjoy many hours of scuba diving, 
and be able to use the right tech¬ 
niques while having lots of fun. 


important services a Career 
Services Office can provide. This 
isn’t a new strategy, it’s applying 
structure to a system of network¬ 
ing that has taken place for years. 
By collecting and entering into a 
database, the names and career 
backgrounds of willing partici¬ 
pants, Juniata College will 
increase career resources dramati¬ 
cally and ultimately improve the 
success of graduates. 

To utilize the Alumni Career 
Team (A.C.T.), stop by the Career 
Services Office or call 641-3350. 


FEZ SPORTS TKXVIA 

i | 

[This issue’s prize for the first correct answer is a Wonder Woman Pez dis-j 
Jpenser! 

i 

i i 

[All answers must be submitted by phone to extension 4718. Leave your' 
jname, phone number, and your complete answer. 

jThe question: Which Juniata women’s volleyball player was named to the! 
jAVCA All-America First Team three consecutive years? Which three' 
[years did she receive the position? 

i 

i i 

j Last Issue’s Winner: David Decker replied with the correct answer anct\ 
}won a Pluto Pez dispenser. The first televised Juniata College football' 
|game was played December 8, 1973 for the Division III National\ 
Championship against Wittenberg. The final score was Wittenberg 41 ,! 
Juniata 0. ! 

i-- 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ISACD Success 

( . .Continuedfrom Page 10) 
Africans with diverse experiences; 
they were journalists, university 
professors, senior military officers, 
State’s advisers, poets, pedagogic 
experts, lawyers, academicians 
and, above all, they were also par¬ 
ents. 

The 1997 ISACD kicked off 
on Wednesday, September 10, with 
an opening banquet as usual. This 
occasion brought together people 
with distinct titles. From Mali, was 
the special adviser to the president, 
Madame Keita; from Juniata 
College, president Robert Neff, 
from the Association of University 
presidents, Madame Donald R. 
Gerth, and from the United 
Nations was Dr. Ivor Fung. 
Speaking at the occasion, president 
Neff presented Juniata’s heartfelt 
greetings and a warm welcome to 
the delegates. He added that, the 
five-year contract signed with the 
United Nations has brought Juniata 
closer to the international commu¬ 
nity. "With this honor," the presi¬ 
dent said, "the College anticipates 
to renew the contract." 

Deliberations at the Seminar 
were held in a constant atmos¬ 
phere of peace and cooperation. As 
Andy Murray said, "Everything 
moved smoothly." The 

Conference gave the Africans the 
opportunity to realize the pressing 
challenges that they must baffle to 
meet the dreams of the twenty-first 
century. Among other things dis¬ 
cussed at the Seminar were the 
Control of Light weapons and 
Peace-building in West Africa, the 
Process of Negotiation and Arms 
Control Mechanisms, and Conflict 
Management. Activities were not 
only centered on presentations or 
lectures; however Fun and sight¬ 
seeing were parts of the Seminar as 
well. Participants went on a boat 
ride to the Raystown lake, they had 
a couple of visits to Penn State, 
they watched a high school foot¬ 
ball match at Williamsburg, and 
also visited some of the historic 
sites at Williamsburg. 

Participants left Williamsburg 
on September 22 and continued to 
Washington DC and to New York 
for a round-up phase of the 
Seminar. From 1993-1997 

ISACD has brought together a 
total number of twenty-six coun¬ 
tries represented by fifty-eight del¬ 
egates with a total number of forty- 
seven universities represented. Six 
of these countries are from Central 
America, twelve from Africa, three 
from the Middle East and five 
from South Asia. Faculties have 


(■ . .Continuedfrom Page 10) ( . .Contin, 

of the fund does not infringe or 
violate the College norms. For brought th 

example, we would not give trol. 

money to a club that wants to buy There 

alcohol at a party," said Brandon. Govemmer 
The student leaders however, problem is 
acknowledged the importance of leaders pie 
clubs on campus. "Clubs help to participatic 
carry out some of our responsibili- responsibil 
ties, such as, uniting the students Govemmer 
and fostering social and academic hide their 
discourse," Jeremy Souder students sh( 

remarked. their repri 

In spite of efforts to limit the Student Go 

growth of some of these minute voice their 
clubs, the Student Government has The sti 

found itself powerless like a leader for student; 

at the mercy of angry citizens. "I duty consci 
am afraid that the growth of these to serve the 
minute clubs would affect clubs totheJunia 
like the "Laughing Bush" or other ident of th< 

clubs with campus-wide responsi- Miss Tiffan 

bilities. These clubs would no new plan ol 

longer have sufficient fund to meet like an "op( 

some of their activities," said involved." 

Brandon. The 

It is clear that the interest of Juniatian t 

three-quarter Juniata students is action is aii 

represented in clubs. main g 0a i s 

If the Student Government more invol 1 

wants massive student participa- the Studeni 

tion in the Government, therefore representati 

it would be contradictory if the e d and c 

same Student Government goes revamping 

about limiting the growth of clubs Student Go 1 

on campus. 

EXCELLENT rr/i 

EXTRA INCOME NOW! 

ENVELOPE STUFFING — $600 - $800 every week 
Free De telle: SASE to 

Intematlonel Inc. 

1375 Coney Island Ave. 

Brooklyn, New York 11230 

come from governmental and - 

non-government organizations I 

including Havard University and 

the United Nations. The 

Seminars have been attended 

enormously by a total of 771 

Juniata students, 15 high school 

students, 100 Juniata faculty 

members, and 52 members of the Si 

administration. For five years 

ISACD has brought a total of 

1,548 visits to Williamsburg. The - 

Seminar had served as an extend- lie </ 
ed class to students taking French c.c.H 
as a second language, Politics of 
Developing Nations, International Hunt 
Law and Human Rights, 

Introduction To International 
Politics, Environmental Sciences, 

Introduction To Peace and 
Conflicts Studies and to many 
other related disciplines. The 
Seminar has led to the creation of 
a new course, ISACD 
(International Seminar on Arms , 

Control and Disarmament at the 
399 level) to explore the issues of 
Arms Control and Disarmament at 
the global level. 


( . .Continuedfrom page 10) 

brought this problem under con¬ 
trol. 

There is more the Student 
Government can do for you if the 
problem is realistic. The student 
leaders plead for massive student 
participation and a sense of 
responsibility for the Student 
Government. Student should not 
hide their feelings and opinions, 
students should feel free to contact 
their representatives or attend 
Student Government meetings and 
voice their feelings. 

The student leaders also called 
for students representatives to be 
duty conscious and self-motivated 
to serve the organization. Speaking 
to the Juniatian last week, the pres¬ 
ident of the Student Government, 
Miss Tiffany Hepner revealed the 
new plan of action in what seemed 
like an "operation get the students 
involved." 

The president told The 
Juniatian that the new plan of 
action is aimed at achieving three 
main goals: Getting the students 
more involved in the activities of 
the Student Government, getting 
representatives to be self-motivat¬ 
ed and duty conscious, and 
revamping the Constitution of the 
Student Government. 


Column: 



by Julia C. Tutino 

"Spring had passed. So had 
summer," begins The Fall of 
Freddie the Leaf by Leo Buscaglia. 
As a child, my family and I would 
venture out each Fall to a nearby 
park where we’d read Buscaglia’s 
book and search for our own 
Freddie the Leaf. This year, I 
won’t be at home and who knows 
if my family will read it without 
me, but I will and it will remind me 
of why Autumn is my favorite sea¬ 
son of the year. 

Some of us might look around 
at the falling leaves, feel the cool 
air and wish that summer wouldn’t 
end. Some may anxiously await 
the snowball fights, skiing and 
sledding of winter. Still others 
may fill their dreams with the 
warm scents and colorful flowers 
of Spring. Not me. I enjoy the 


nch colors and soft flutter of the 
trees as a cool breeze blows. I rel¬ 
ish the chance to pull on my 
favorite sweater and jump in the 
leaves. Hayrides and harvest festi¬ 
vals rarely fail to bring a smile to 
my face. 

I always think that Autumn is 
too short. The other seasons seem 
so long in comparison. Then, I 
remember The Fall of Freddie the 
Leaf and the lessons it taught me 
about life. Every season, every 
leaf, every person who enjoys 
them, each of us has a purpose. 
"‘What’s a purpose?’" Freddie 
asks his friend Daniel, in the book. 
"‘A reason for being,’" Daniel 
answers. When I think about that, 
I realize that that is what life is all 
about—fulfilling a purpose, in 
every season and in every place. 
Even death has it’s purpose 
whether it’s the leaf letting go of 
its branch or a dear friend passing 
away. The leaf’s death makes the 
tree stronger and sometimes the 
death of a friend makes us 
stronger. That’s what Autumn 
means to me. What does it mean 
to you? 


Also see The Juniatian Online 
www.juniata.edu/jcnews 


••Bailey Oratorical Preliminaries*• 

NOVEMBER 1, SATURDAY [9:00-12:00] 
FACULTY LOUNGE PRELIMINARY ROUND. IF 

YOU ARE TAKING THE GRE'S OR WORK AND WOULD LIKE 


O COMPETE, SEE Dr. Weimer 


Copuccinos and lode/ 
coming /oon lo (he 
Juniolo campus 




Stay tuned to the next issue of the juniatian for more 

INFORMATION ON THE CYBERCONNECTION 


7<£e fluftcaticKt 

667 Juniata College 
Huntingdon, Pa 16652 
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Peace Chapel update: 

President Neff in “Mild state of rage” over concrete oversight 


By Claire Alderton, News Editor 
and Chad Herzog, Staff Writer. 

Following the September 19th 
issue of The Juniatian which 
reported the unashamed dumping 
of concrete, rebar, plastics and nat¬ 
ural debris on the Baker Henry 
Nature Preserve; Juniata College’s 
president Robert Neff has taken 
decisive action to clean up the 
mess. 

The materials which came 
from various Juniata summer re¬ 
modeling projects, have according 
to the Director of Physical Plant, 
Jack Linetty, “been cleaned-up... 
the organic materials were not a 
big deal, but the concrete was an 
oversight”. The concrete dump 
site which measured 30ft x 30ft x 
10ft took, according to Linetty, 
only 10 minutes and 14 a dump 
truck to clean up. He added “We 
operate at the wishes of the 
President and he doesn’t want any- 


“So long as I sit in my chair 
the repercussions of that 
would be very great.” 

The concrete dump site 
has now been moved off 
Juniata property to a ‘free’ 
landfill behind Car Care Auto 
Parts on Route 22, while the 
natural debris has been dis¬ 
posed of on Huntingdon 
Borough land near Lays Reed 
Mill. 

Juniata’s Director of 
External Relations David 
Gildea said, “The Juniatian 
brought to our attention an 
occurrence which is clearly 
not in keeping with college 
policy on maintaining the 
Baker-Henry Nature Preserve. 
An error in judgment had been 
made and the college acted 

thing to be dumped up there any- rage” over the dumping promised swiftly and responsibly to clear 

more.” that “No dumping whatsoever” and properly dispose of the mater- 

President Neff, who admitted would now be allowed on the ial in question, 
to having been in a mild state of nature preserve, and he warned, Readers of The Juniatian need 



to be reassured that neither the 
errant disposal of concrete at the 
Preserve, nor the disposal of 
organic matter, in any way affected 
the Elizabeth Evans Baker Peace 
Chapel, located on roughly four of 
the 226 acres that make up the 
Baker-Henry Nature Preserve. 
These four acres are very special to 
all of us.” 

Gildea continued to add, “The 
college and many members of the 
Huntingdon community correctly 
view the Peace Chapel as hallowed 
ground. People have been married 
there. Others have baptized their 
children there. Still others have 
mourned the loss of friends and 
loved ones there with services for 
the dead. The Peace Chapel is a 
special place which grows in 
importance with each passing year. 

Regarding the Nature 
Preserve, the directive is that there 
will be no more dumping of any 
kind at the the Juniatian should 
feel a sense of pride and accom¬ 
plishment for bringing the problem 
to our attention and seeing swift 
and appropriate action taken to 
bring it to a productive resolution.” 


INSIDE: 

Paqe 3: (fad 
cvttid 4to6el ’P'liqe 
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Goodbye North Hall: Sunderland rededicated 

Juniata’s North Hall became been on j un j a ta’ s Board of a free t-shirt to honor the changing Dr. Neff. “We are grateful for his 

Sunderland Hall at a dedication Trustees since 1970. of the name. Built in 1955, the res- many contributions to the college, 

ceremony in honor and recognition The dedication occurred at 11 idence hall was called “the new Throughout his many success- 

of Klare S. Sunderland, a 1956 a m on October 25 with the dorm” for several years because it es in his business ventures, he has 

Juniata College graduate who unveiling of two plaques naming was the sec °nd dorm on campus, always remembered Juniata 

served as chair of the Board of the residence hall. Because no one donated enough College. His service, input, and 

Trustees from 1991 - 96 and who Residents of North were given money to have the residence hall leadership are appreciated very 

named after them, it was eventual- much.” 

ly dubbed “North.” Renovations Mr. Sunderland also reassured 
occurred in 1993. students that Thunder Alley on the 

Sunderland lived in “the new first floor will always be Thunder 
dorm” for all four years on the Alley. 

western end of 3rd Northwest. Mr Sunderland is president of 

According to President Neff, several car dealerships including 
Sunderland had room damages Sun Motors Inc. in Carlisle, PA. 
every year. He was Chairman of Juniata’s 

Since graduating from Juniata, National Alumni Campaign for the 

Mr. Sunderland has gained a repu- $10 million “Margin of 

tation for his integrity and fore- Difference” capital effort, and in 

sight as a business and civic leader 1989 was honored by Juniata with 

as well as for volunteering much of the prestigious Alumni Service 
his time to his alma mater, his Award. He was the recipient of an 
community, his church, and his honorary doctor of laws degree 
professional organizations. presented at Juniata’s commence- 

“Klare has been integral to the ment ceremony in May 1997. 
success of Juniata College,” said 



President Neff hands Mr. Sunderland a t-shirt honoring the dedication of 
the residence hall in Sunderland’s name on October 25. 
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Editorial 


Technology is not the 


Wayfarer's Journal: A letter from Mexico 


answer to 



Within only three years, the 
internet has gone from an inessen¬ 
tiality to something that rules the 
lives of students. Many students 
realize the internet is a very 
worthwhile repository of informa¬ 
tion. 

However, does the Juniata 
webpage solve all the world’s 
problems? Probably not, but 
many administrative offices 
began this year by distributing all 
information via email or by plac¬ 
ing it on the web page instead of 
distributing a printed version. 

The side effect of this techno¬ 
logical revolution is that we 
assume it is omnipotent. 
Everything must be digitized or 
involve a computer to avoid being 
considered obsolete. Price is no 
object. 

To keep from falling victim 
to this, students and administra¬ 
tion need to examine whether 
technology is the best answer to a 
situation. 

The student directory could 
be the next victim to the “non¬ 
technophobia.” Having a printed 
version of the student directory is 
better than a version on the web 


page. It is portable, it is quicker to 
look up the information, and you 
don’t have to worry if you cannot 
spell the name. Also, if you don’t 
have a networked computer in 
your room, the web page version is 
useless. 

A lot of information on our 
web page is useful, especially the 
improvements to the library search 
tools. That is because the comput¬ 
er offered a lot more advantages 
over the old card catalog system. 

The use of email over a print¬ 
ed version of the message also 
needs to be examined. Message 
boards in Baker are a lot emptier 
than a few years ago, and all cam¬ 
pus mailings, once frequent, are 
now rare. We forget that maybe 
the hanging posters or all-campus 
mailings sometimes are more use¬ 
ful in getting a message out. 

The solution to this problem is 
to assess the use of technology on 
a case-by-case basis. The advan¬ 
tages of the printed method of dis¬ 
tributing information versus the 
digital version need to be consid¬ 
ered before a hasty decision hin¬ 
ders the message that is trying to 
be conveyed. 
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Jenn DeHart 


Hola! Greetings from 
Mexico. Have you ever wondered 
how the word “gringo” originated? 
No? Well, during a war, many 
siestas ago, the U.S. Americans, 
dressed in green uniforms, came to 
Mexico. The natives did not like 
this one bit so they shouted, 
“Green Go!” A Mexican friend 
told me that. Now, I don’t know 
how true it is, but I believed him. 
What you are about to read are the 
experiences, tips, and observa¬ 
tions of a gringa (feminine form) 
living in Mexico. 

Arrival 

Upon arriving in Mexico, it is 
possible that one will lose his or 
her luggage. Luckily, this didn’t 
happen to me; however, a few 
friends had to pray to 
Zapoletoltecoaxacoatlototoc (the 
god of flight, locusts, and lost lug¬ 
gage). They didn’t know if their 
bags were in Guadalupe or 
Guadalajara. 

Interesting Classes 

My classes are really interest¬ 
ing, and I have learned so many 
things. For example, in the history 
of Mexican architecture, the pro¬ 
fessor told us that in many of the 
ruins of Mexico, games similar to 
basketball were very popular and 
very violent. Look at the 
Zapotecos: 

A team would receive 
one point for putting the ball 
through the hoop, holding, or 
shoving; two points for clubbing, 
stabbing or blinding; and three 
points for dismembering, decapi¬ 
tating, or disemboweling. Some of 
the top teams were the Gourd 
Valley College Rain Gods and the 
Jungle University Poisonous 
Mushrooms. The equipment 
included obsidian knives, a feather 
shield, granite balls, and a coffin. 
The average player was four feet 
four inches tall, ninety pounds and 
his career lasted approximately six 
minutes. 

Traveling Adventures 

Traveling can be interesting 
also — and I’m not talking about 
going to the popular spots like 
Cancun or Acapulco. Just in the 
towns of Cholula or Puebla, get¬ 
ting from place to place can be an 
adventure in itself. While the clerk 
or waiters of an entire nation may 
seem to be in an eternal coma, the 
taxi drivers seem to have 
Benzedrine in their blood. 
Moreover, I never knew that there 


were so many uses for chicken 
wire—holding on bumpers and 
mirrors and locking the doors, to 
name a couple. The buses are just 
the opposite and much cheaper. 
For two pesos (about twenty-five 
cents) one can travel twenty miles 
and it feels like 200. In addition, if 
there are no seats available, one 
may have to stand or hang onto the 
outside of the bus (but I haven’t 
done that yet). And do not be sur¬ 
prised if some passengers bring a 
pig or some chickens onto the bus. 
A little livestock never hurt any¬ 
one. 

Painful Eating Experiences 

Eating here can be a fun expe¬ 
rience, however slow the service 
may be at times. People who like 
to dine in pain will enjoy Mexican 
food because of the spiciness 
(picante). There is a remedy for 
this - the prayer of the large intes¬ 
tine (Oh, Saint Elena the Rather 
Plump, I beg your favor to punish 
and kill the Devils that have taken 
adverse possession of my normal¬ 
ly rugged digestive system). A 
piece of advice that many have 
given me upon leaving the USA is: 
Whatever you do, don’t drink the 
water.” What ever happened to: 
“Have a nice trip,” or “Be safe?” 

Well, there is a reason they 
warned me about the water. If one 
consumes water in any form 
(brushing the teeth or ice), he or 
she will have to modify their 
drinking habits. Can we say Pepto 
Bismol? It’s the same word in 
Spanish as well as English. But no 
matter how careful one is, one will 
probably get sick during their stay. 

Shopping 

Onto a lighter subject. When 
traveling, what is a favorite pas¬ 
time of many people? Souvenir 
shopping! One thing in Mexico is 
bartering. One should never pay 
the asking price with merchants 
and vendors. The markup for yan- 
quis is roughly five times an ask¬ 
ing price that is already doubled 
for locals. Even with this 1,000% 
markup, many things will seem 
reasonably priced. Remember 
though, that the gringo reputation 
is at stake: if you do not haggle, 
we all look thick in “Gringoland”. 

Some vendors are funny. 
When some friends and I went to 
Acapulco, one woman tried to sell 
me a wool serape with a burro 
motif. The temperature was 95 
degrees Fahrenheit. What was I 
going to do with a wool serape? 
However, be careful as to what you 


do buy. 

A wooden mask is nice and 
would look great in a den, but tiny 
insects eat the mask and make their 
home in your home. A sombrero is 
a great authentic replica of an actu¬ 
al hat but is impossible to pack; it 
looks ridiculous on the plane ride 
home (ask Steve Schroyer, 
Michelle Jenkins, or Kate 
Wolling). Assorted fruit is tasty, 
appealing and cheap but the rinse 
in local water may add typhus 
germs. 

Frustrations 

Common, everyday things can 
take forever. If one lacks patience, 
Mexico is not a great place to stay 
for a long time. If you spend one 
day in a hot, dry (until four o’clock 
in the afternoon) country you will 
begin to understand why nothing 
gets done between noon and three 
o’clock. 

One may even wonder how 
anything ever gets done. Hot 
offices and low pay ensure long 
lines and snail mail. On occasion, 
stamps are removed from letters— 
especially from goofy postcards— 
and sold again. Avoiding this haz¬ 
ard is simple: Send letters reg- 
istrado. The stamps will be can¬ 
celed right in front of you. From 
personal experience, all the letters I 
sent were received, but I’m still 
waiting for three packages. 

Also, one should not be scared 
of machine gun-toting) guards in 
banks. 

(Continued on page 7.. .) 

CORRECTION 

The editorial “A tribute to the 
goodwill of a Juniata student” 
in the September 19th issue was 
submitted by Rebecca Barrett 
and not Carissa Gigliotti 

Note from the 
opinion editor: 

In the last issue of the Juniatian, I 
addressed in an editorial what 
turned out to be a fairly controver¬ 
sial issue: the class Cultural 
Analysis. If you would like to 
respond to that opinion and did not 
get a chance to submit a response 
before this issue’s deadline, I 
would welcome any letters on the 
subject for the next issue. The 
deadline for the November 21st 
publication is Friday, November 
14. Please email responses to The 
Juniatian or to Amy Santamaria at 
santaab6. 
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Faculty win with salary increase 

no longer the lowest paid in peer group 


By Brian Eggert 
Staff Writer 


We live in a capitalistic 
world where we exercise a certain 
degree of control, but we must 
learn that life is often mysterious, 
unforgiving, and unfair. The con¬ 
cept of a salary for any profession 
seems an easy one—the employer 
determines an employee’s salary 
based on the value of the employ¬ 
ee and the amount the company 
can afford to spend. Simple 
enough, right? Well, frankly, no! 
When it comes to salaries and 
determining who deserves what, it 
is hard to avoid stepping on some¬ 
one’s toes. 

Salaries here at Juniata 
College have been under great 
scrutiny for a while, and this past 
year, professor salaries underwent 
a major reconstruction to establish 
internal equity. Internal equity is 
an ideal by which salaries of pro¬ 
fessors of equal rank in a given 
discipline who have been at 



More money for the piggy bank: After a lot of debate faculty salaries were 
increased and changed so professors of equal rank received equal pay. 


Juniata for the same amount 
of time receive similar salaries 
according to external equity. 
External equity is an ideal by 
which a college (e.g. JC) attempts 
to model salaries and benefits of 
professors after a group of peer 
schools that have similar enroll¬ 
ment, endowment, cost of living, 
etc. Juniata’s peer group for 
salaries, benefits, and human 


resources consists of nine schools 
deemed similar to JC by faculty, 
administration, and the board of 
trustees: Albright, Allegheny, 

Elizabethtown, Lebanon Valley, 
Moravian, Mullenburg, Susque¬ 
hanna, Ursinus, and Washington 
and Jefferson. The median salary 
information by professor rank of 
each of these schools is reported 
and published in The Academe. 


1970 Juniata graduate awarded 


Nobel Prize in Physics 


by Chris Thomas 
Editor _ 


“No one would ever call him a 
nerd,” is how Dr. Betty Ann 
Cherry describes William Phillips, 
a 1970 graduate who was awarded 
the Nobel Prize in Physics in last 
month. 

The most prestigious award in 
physics, Phillips shared the award 
with colleagues in California and 
France who were working on the 
same project to trap atoms by cool¬ 
ing them to absolute zero (minus 

273°C). 

Phillips research involving 
cooling atoms is likened to stop¬ 
ping a moving pool ball (an atom) 
by shooting it with ping pong balls 
(lasers) or tilting the pool table 
(magnet trapping). Phillips is a 
scientist with the government 
National Institute for Standards 
and Technology (NIST). 

“I think for me Juniata 
College was an ideal place to have 
been an undergraduate student. . . 
But it’s also the kind of place that 
allows you to get involved in 


hands-on research very early on,” 
said Phillips. 

He gained many close associ¬ 
ations with Juniata Physics 
Professors Dr. Norris, Dr. 
Pfrogner, and Associate Professor 
of History Dr. Betty Ann Cherry. 

“He took charge of his educa¬ 
tion and made sure he understood 
what went on,” said Dr. Norris. 
Phillips often spent Friday nights 
in college with other physics stu¬ 
dents at Dr. Norris’ house. “I had 
a lot of confidence that he would 
get a good reputation in physics,” 
continued Norris. 

Phillips still has many fond 
memories about Juniata, “There 
was a group of us who started off 
our undergraduate years on the 
2nd floor of Tussey and we hung 
together for all four years at 
Juniata and we got to be close.” 

Surprisingly, his most memo¬ 
rable experiences did not involve 
physics. He believes that the 
course Great Epochs of the 
Modem World (a predecessor of 
Cultural Analysis/G.E.) was his 
most influential course. “Those 



courses got a lot of complaints 
from students, but they made us 
address fundamental questions 
about who we were and how we fit 
into the world after college.” 

His fondest memory was 
when Juniata and many other col¬ 
leges closed for a week in the 
spring of 1970 after the Kent State 
shootings at the height of the 
Vietnam war protest. Phillips was 
among a handful of students who 
worked with faculty toward a reso 
(Continued on page 4 .. .) 


After spending some time at 
the bottom of the salary listing and 
considering the amount of extra 
time spent on college work, mem¬ 
bers of the JC faculty expressed 
their dissatisfaction to the adminis¬ 


tration. 


Another volatile area is that 
of performance-based compensa¬ 
tion, or a salary determined by 
what someone determines as the 
amount of work you really do. The 
big question here is "who should 


The Juniata College Board of 
Trustees provided substantial per¬ 
centage increases to the salaiy pool 
last year; the reason for this adjust¬ 
ment was to bring the salaries of 
Juniata professors to the median 
level of the report published in The 
Academe, but progress toward the 
median salary will not be known 
until the next report is printed 
some time in early 1998. Through 
recent interviews with professors 
from a variety of fields, faculty 
feelings were revealed as a medley 
of interpretations of an exhibit in 
an art gallery. 

A genuine concern for family¬ 
time was compassionately 
expressed by one interviewee. "It 
is important to address the (salary) 
issue because the faculty here at 
Juniata are very dedicated to stu¬ 
dents and often their work takes 
away from family-time," noted the 
professor. 

Many professors realize overt¬ 
ly expressed the "perks" of being a 
professor. Flexible hours and no 
one looking over your shoulder 
provide a comfortable work atmos¬ 
phere, and interaction with a 
younger generation keeps an adult 
feeling energetic and full of life. 
Some professors noted that these 
"perks" and "freedoms," however, 
do come for a price—teaching is a 
full-time job! 

Professors in the sciences 
shared a common belief in that 
"one does not decide to teach sci¬ 
ence to make a fortune." If money 
is that important to you as an indi¬ 
vidual, "you find a job in indus¬ 
try;" Thus, if you choose to teach, 
you should enjoy teaching! 


decide that one person does more 
work than another?" This topic 
has many mixed feelings through¬ 
out the faculty here at JC. There is 
a concern that gain by hastily 
adopting a method of "merit-pay" 
Juniata stands to lose more than it 
would gain—finalizing the salary 
question but causing grief among 
faculty members and ultimately 
leading to a breakdown of the JC 
faculty’s "spirit of cooperation." 

Although many faculty mem¬ 
bers would applaud the aggressive 
attempt at internal equity, some 
feel that there is still a lot that must 
be done to reach an acceptable 
median. The salary change last 
year was a "generous showing of 
good faith," said one faculty mem¬ 
ber, "but there is a need for more 
change." 

There was also concern for 
achieving competitive salaries for 
hiring purposes. To get a quality 
car, for example, you would prob¬ 
ably rather pay a bit more to get a 
reliable car that would run for 
years than taking the cheap route 
and ending up with a car that may 
or may not run in a few months. 

In a similar respect, a college 
must offer a larger starting salary 
and sacrifice quantity for the qual¬ 
ity of incoming professors. At the 
same time, however, there must be 
consideration for the faculty mem¬ 
bers that have spent many years 
here at JC. "There is a need to 
make new professors feel as if they 
are entering a group of peers, a 
cooperative teaching and learning 
environment." 

Whenever salary increases are 
considered, the dominant question 
we must ask is where do we get the 
money? As with the performance- 
based compensation question, 
there is no easy answer and no 
answer without strings attached. 
One way to get the money would 
be to increase tuition, and although 
(Continued on page 7.. .) 
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National 


Campus crime still goes unreported, 
families want laws changed 


College Press Service 


WASHINGTON-Families of 
murdered college students urged 
Congress to pass a law that would 
give the public a more realistic 
idea of how much crime occurs on 
college campuses. 

At a July 17 hearing, seven 
mothers whose children were 
killed at college asked lawmakers 
to change campus crime laws so 
that universities would lose some 
federal aid if they do not report 
accurate statistics. 

The federal Campus Security 
Act passed in 1992 requires col¬ 
leges to release information about 
campus crime. But many incidents 
go unreported because college 


handle them behind closed doors 
in disciplinary hearings instead of 
turning them over to police, the 
families said. 

“The vicious cycle of student- 
on-student crime is quietly perpet¬ 
uated by image-conscious admin¬ 
istrators who adjudicate felonies 
and misdemeanors in closed cam¬ 
pus disciplinary hearings,” said 
Benjamin Clery, whose sister was 
murdered in 1986 by another stu¬ 
dent at Lehigh University. 

He added: “Aggravated 
assaults become simple assaults, 
sexual assaults, become abusive 
conduct, dormitory burglaries 
become simple theft. . .downgrad¬ 
ing or eliminating many crimes 
until the campus seems safe.” 


Last March, the General 
Accounting Office agreed there 
were problems in the way campus¬ 
es complied with the Campus 
Security Act. 

The families also asked 
Congress to make changes to a law 
that guarantees privacy of student 
records. Universities use the law 
to deny access to campus crime 
information, they said. 

However, Ohio State 
University professor Carol 
Bohmer told lawmakers to be care¬ 
ful of an open-records policy. 
“Someone accused but not con¬ 
victed of a campus crime should 
not have that information made 
public,” she said. 


Sign language as a foreign lan¬ 
guage course in high demand 


By Colleen De Baise 

College Press Service _ 

When Kimberly Boggs, now a 
Purdue University junior, picked a 
foreign language course to com¬ 
plete her education major, she 
mulled over the traditional offer¬ 
ings: Spanish. French. German. 

"I had four years of German 
under my belt from high school, 
but could not tell you much past 
‘How are you?' and ‘When is your 
birthday?'" she said. "So, my next 
option was to take Spanish because 
it seemed to be the easiest thing." 

Then she heard about another 
option: American Sign Language. 
"My roommate at the time was in 
the first-year class, and mentioned 
how much fun it was," Boggs said. 

"So, I asked my counselor if 
that could be an option. It was, but 
it would be very hard to get into. 
She told me the best option would 
be to sign up in the summer, since 
not too many people would be 
here." 

It's been four years since 
Purdue first approved sign lan¬ 
guage for foreign language credit. 
And like many other universities 
who now designate American Sign 
Language as a foreign language, 
Purdue reports a growing demand 
for classes that teach the language 
long used by deaf Americans. 


All eight sections are filled to 
capacity this fall with 160 stu¬ 
dents, and the university has hired 
two more sign language instruc¬ 
tors. For every student enrolled in 
a class, two of three more are 
turned away, according to Diane 
Brentari, a linguist who leads the 
program at Purdue. 

"This is not a unique situa¬ 
tion," said Brentari, who estimates 
that 25 percent of universities have 
approved sign language for foreign 
language credit. "Demand for col¬ 
lege-level sign language classes is 
increasing nationally." 

A few years ago, the majority 
of students who signed up for sign 
language classes were speech, edu¬ 
cation or nursing majors. Now, 
business and engineering majors 
are starting to jump on the band¬ 
wagon, according to Brentari. 

"Not only do students see 
American Sign Language as a skill 
that will really stand out on their 
resume, but businesses are also 
beginning to recognize the market¬ 
ing opportunities with this particu¬ 
lar population," Brentari says. 

"Deaf people are consumers, 
too." 

Sherman Wilcox, associate 
professor of linguistics at the 
University of New Mexico, says 
the demand for sign language 
courses—considered one of the top 


10 languages used in the United 
States—has increased on his cam¬ 
pus and others. 

"I've seen it all over the 
place," he said. "If they offer one 
course, they'll be able to fill up 
three. If they offer three, they'll fill 
up six." 

Colleges that have approved 
sign language for foreign language 
credit include the University of 
Minnesota, Michigan State 
University, State University of 
New York at Stony Brook, 
University of South Florida, 
University of Califomia-Davis and 
University of Washington. 

"The language is just getting 
more exposure," Wilcox said. 
"You see it on TV. We are general¬ 
ly coming to a better understand¬ 
ing of the language." 

The issue has not been with¬ 
out controversy, however. Many 
universities still refuse to recog¬ 
nize sign language as a foreign lan¬ 
guage, arguing that is is not funda¬ 
mentally different from English 
and that it is not associated with a 
distinct culture. 

Before moving to Indiana, 
Brentari taught linguistics at UC- 
Davis, where she argued success¬ 
fully for the acceptance of sign 
language as a foreign language. 

"It's very different in structure than 
English," she said. She compares 


ichigan’s Nude-Mile 
un Draws Tepid 


esponse 


ANN ARBOR-Maybe dash¬ 
ing buck naked across campus 
doesn’t raise as many eyebrows 
as it used to. 

Despite cold temperatures in 
the mid-30’s, about 200 
University of Michigan disrobed 
at midnight April 22 for the annu¬ 
al “Nude Mile” run. 

As usual, thousands turned 
out to witness the spring event, 
which celebrates the last day of 
classes and was started 12 years 
ago by members of the men’s 
crew club. 

But at least one female spec¬ 
tator commented that she was 
“underimpressed” by the tumout- 
-and, for that matter, by the stam¬ 
pede of bare-butted sprinters who 
attracted the gawkers. Even the 
Daily Michigan gave the annual 
dash a yawn and didn’t do a 
write-up. 


The trouble, says Jim Yood, 
Northwestern University art critic 
and theorist, is that American 
society has become indifferent to 
nudity. 

“It’s not so much the content 
of images that has altered,” he 
told the Chicago Tribune. “We’re 
familiar with nudity.” 

What’s numbed us, accord¬ 
ing to Yood, are constant displays 
of nudity in movies, fashion, 
advertising, even in T.V. shows 
such as “N.Y.P.D. Blue.” 

But while spectators may 
call it a bore, participants say 
there’s something liberating 
about a mad dash in the buff. 

Thomas Dixon, a sophomore 
who ran the “Nude Mile” last 
year, told the Tribune he regretted 
sitting out this year. 

“I ran last year,” he said. 
“It’s the most amazing feeling. I 
mean, it’s so cool, so free.” 
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•Brumbaugh Strength & Fitness Center Dedication - 10:50 
a.m., Fitness Center 

•Coffeehouse sponsored by Society of Physics Students - 
10:00 p.m., TnT Lounge, Admission TBA 
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Juniata College continues to 
hold unusual world recordjj# 

Largest Monopoly® game was played hereTjR 


J.C. grad receives Nobel 

calmed the campus during Vietnam War 


strong. 

“His mind I was intrigued 
with, he was a student who obvi¬ 
ously enjoyed using his mind,” 
said Cherry. 

Phillips graduated from 
Juniata College summa cum laude 
with a Bachelor of Science degree 
in physics. From Juniata, Dr. 
Phillips earned his Ph.D. from 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1976. He spoke in 
1991 at the 50th anniversary of the 
Juniata College Honor Society 
and said he plans to return to 
Juniata sometime this academic 
year to give a seminar. 

According to Norris, Phillips 
joins the ranks of many well- 
known physicists that many sci¬ 
ence students may recognize 
including Albert Einstein, 
Compton, Miliken, and Niels 
Bohr. 


( . .Continuedfrom page 3) 
-lution of the strong feelings over 
whether the college should have 
closed among positions over the 
war and the draft. “That commu¬ 
nity spirit and our work toward 
that goal is my fondest memory.” 
Phillips led to ease the tension 
during a all-campus meeting when 
students returned. 

“He was very active in the 
student body, he didn’t spend all 
his time wondering down the 
physics hall,” said Norris. 

Phillips believes his educa¬ 
tion at Juniata shaped him to 
become who he is, “I really appre¬ 
ciate being in a place where the 
spirit of the college community 
was infused with the idea that you 
should look at life with a moral 
and ethical sense.” 

Dr. Phillips impact on profes¬ 
sor Norris and Cherry twenty-five 
years after he graduated was still 


involved at one time or another.” 
This event was a chance for mem¬ 
bers of the college community to 
spend time together and have a 
good time, according to 
Brumbaugh who was an adminis¬ 
trator at the time. 

The giant Monopoly game 
made news outside of Huntingdon. 
Newspapers took notice of this 
event and gave Juniata students 
their attention. The Pittsburgh 
Press featured pictures of the game 
in a Sunday magazine edition. 
Juniata College was also listed in 
the Guinness Book of World 
Records for the largest Monopoly 
game played. Older editions of the 
board game, notes senior Kevin 
Shock, mentioned the record 
inside the box. 

Despite its fame and the 


by Courtney Colonna 
Staff Writer _ 


Imagine walking by Founders 
Hall lawn and seeing a giant pair 
of dice being dropped from the 
sky. It was not an unusual sight in 

1967. 

That spring, a large scale 
Monopoly game was organized on 
campus, as a result of the inspira¬ 
tion of creative senior Toby Dill. 

Dill’s idea was to have this popular 
board game played on four blocks 
of campus by members of the 
Juniata community. 

Each class would compete 
against the others in the game. 

Life-size playing tokens, such as a 
large wheelbarrow, were con¬ 
structed by teams. The square of 
streets around Founders Hall were 
painted to look exactly like 

the real Monopoly game_ 

board. Terrie Miller, a 1968 fjpjj 
Juniata graduate, remembers If 
that the paint stayed on the Ife, 

sidewalks until the next year. v - 

In addition, other game pieces, enjoyment of the participants, the 

such as property cards and money, game was only a one-time event, 

were made to giant proportions. After Toby Dill graduated, no one 

To play the game, the one seemed to have the same inspira- 
cubic foot styrofoam dice were tion to make the event a tradition, 
dropped off of the fire escape of In addition, many students did not 
the Students Hall by one member have the time necessary for orga- 
of a class team. Students Hall was nizing the game, 
the major classroom building at Today, few members of the JC 

Juniata until it was tom down in community know about the event; 

1968. It was located near tour guide Jennifer Schulthesis 

Founders Hall; a circular flower tells the prospective students she 

bed is found there now. 


meets about the game. Most stu¬ 
dents, however, are unaware of 
this aspect of their school’s history. 

Nevertheless, many of 
Juniata’s Monopoly fans feel that 
the life-size version of the game 
would be an excellent chance for 
the community to get together. 
Junior Rebecca Berdar says, 
“Campus activities get to be redun¬ 
dant. This would be an alternative 
to the usual Friday night movie or 
Saturday dance.” 

Monopoly is one board game 
that continues to have tremendous 
popularity, even on this campus. 

Juniors Andy Brignole and 
Eric Hammar are enthusiastic 
about a Monopoly comeback. 

Perhaps currently 
. -----tm inspired students 

K | I should consider bring- 
ji ing back the giant 
jj Monopoly game, or 
another board game 
and try to make a new tradition. 


Like articles like this 


instead of boring articles 
about nude runners in 
Michigan? 


Write for The Juniatian, or we’ll 
be forced to fill this space with 
uninteresting national stories. 


Team members communicat¬ 
ed with each other with walkie- 
talkies. The tokens took quite a 
long time to move, especially since 
one person did all of the transport¬ 
ing. As a result, it took most of a 
weekend to complete a game. 

Even though two members per 
team competed in the actual game 
at one time, many others helped 
with the difficult tasks of con¬ 
structing the game pieces and the 
board. A large crowd of students 
gathered around the sidewalks to 
cheer on their respective classes. 
Miller says that, although her class 
did not win in 1967, she had “a lot 
of fun.” H.B. Brumbaugh, vice 
president for college relations 
echoes this belief and also men¬ 
tions that “many students got 



Sunderland Hall dedication 


Mr. Sunderland tours his old room, which is now currently a female 
room on 3rd Northwest. Sunderland was general chair of the Knox 
Stadium Project, and trustee gifts chair of the Kennedy Sports and 
Recreation Center construction. 


sign language to Japanese and 
Navajo, which are distinct from 
Spanish, French and other 
Romance languages derived from 
Latin. "[Students] are exposing 
themselves to a completely differ¬ 
ent language family." 

In the classroom, sign lan¬ 
guage is taught much like other 
foreign languages. During tests, an 
instructor will sign the words, and 
students will write down the 
English. Students are graded, too, 
on their own ability to sign. 

Students also study the litera¬ 
ture of the deaf, including poems 
and stories that have been passed 
down in a non-written tradition, 
Brentari said. 

"The deaf culture is a culture 
embedded yet different than main¬ 
stream U.S. culture," she said. 


"Deaf people dress like 
Americans; they behave like 
Americans. Yet they have this veiy 
important part of their lives devot¬ 
ed to their own culture and tradi¬ 
tions." 

Students in the class say 
they've noticed a distinct culture 
within the deaf community. "I was 
intrigued by their togetherness," 
said Boggs, who has taken several 
sections of sign language and now 
serves as the president of the 
Purdue Sign Language Club. "I 
think the demand for the classes 
has become greater because it is 
offered as a foreign language, but I 
think once people get into it, they 
are in it for the culture." 

The club has hosted a number 

(Continued on page 7.. .) 
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tffKdU KOW TALENTED 
ARTISTS OUT THERE! 


Well, yes, Njour miniature donkey 
collection is impressive. However; 
its not what I meant bvj assets. 


We’re always looking for 
artwork and cartoons to put in the paper. 


If you wish to submit your work to possibly be 
published in The Juniatian, send it to: 

Box 667 
or 

drop it off at our office in the 
basement of Ellis 


WE DON'T 00 "LAYOFFS" 
AT THIS COMPANY. BUT 
YOU HAVE BEEN SELECTED 
TO PARTICIPATE IN OUR 
MOBILITY POOL/ 


AS THE NANE IMPLIES, 
YOU GET TO SCURRY 
AROUND TRYING TO 
FIND A NONEXISTENT 
INTERNAL TOB BEFORE 
THE AX FALLS. 


WITH LAYOFFS 
YOU GET TO f 
WEEP YOUR 
DIGNITY. 


THIS 

DIFFERENT 
FRON A 
LAYOFF? 


Garth Vader 
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CONTINUATIONS 


Stories from Mexico continued 


( . . Continued from page 2) 

They are not there to prevent rob¬ 
beries but to keep frustrated cus¬ 
tomers from killing sluggish clerks 
and each other. 

The joys of the mariachi are 
elusive and mysterious. We are 
endlessly subjected to the music by 
the well-meaning players who cir¬ 
cumnavigate dining rooms like 
huge germs in sombreros. There is 
also a tradition of boyfriends send¬ 
ing a mariachi band to his girl¬ 
friend’s bedroom window during 
the middle of the night of her birth¬ 
day. 

However romantic this may 
seem, at two o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, no one else appreciates it. 
Now don’t get me wrong. I love 
mariachis just as much as the 
Mexican sitting next to me in the 
computer lab. In fact, I want a 
mariachi band at my wedding 
reception whenever that day 
comes. 

Experience 

I know that some of this is 
funny, but that is the thing here. 
One has to learn to laugh at the lit- 
tlest things and at oneself. My 


Spanish is improving immensely 
just as my English is worsening. I 
am learning new things every day, 
but most of all I am learning more 
about myself. I have also learned 
to appreciate what I have back 
home—great family and great 
friends. 

There are not many schools 
that have two volcanoes within a 
distance of twenty five miles and a 
beautiful landscape to top it all off. 
And yet, here lam: A twenty-one 
year old college student studying 
and traveling in one of the most 
diverse countries on this planet. 

I have visited cities that many 
people have never heard of and 
others that are exclusively for 
tourists. I have had experiences 
here that I would have never 
thought about and friends from all 
over the world. I was 99% certain 
that culture shock would hit. It 
did, but I’m glad I’m here, and I 
cannot wait to see what the spring 
semester has in store for me. 

If anyone wants to write to 
me, my e-mail address is: 
pi200642 

@udlapvms.pue.udlap.mx 


Funding for faculty salaries difficult 


(. . .Continuedfrom page 3) 
more money would come from 
each student, a certain amount of 
the possible applicants would 
overlook JC based on the price 
tag. A second possibility for 
gaining money is to enroll more 
students. The current student- 
faculty ratio, however, is an 
important "selling feature" of 
Juniata; increasing the number of 
students hurts JC’s perception as 
a close-knit school and might 
lead to a decrease the enrollment, 
resulting in less money coming 
into Juniata. 

A third possibility is becom¬ 
ing an active research institution 
with the idea that more publica¬ 
tions in journals would provide 
us with more student applicants. 
By spending more time on 
research and writing articles for 
journals, the faculty members 
have less time for personal inter¬ 


action with students. It seems 
that there may never be a salary 
solution that pleases (i.e. pro¬ 
vides benefits for) eveiyone. 

"I feel that there is a need for 
pragmatic equity," quipped 
another faculty member. In 
determining salary levels and 
compensation methods, the 
reviewers must be both sensible 
with and sensitive toward those 
being reviewed. "When asking 
for national salary standards, an 
individual should be performing 
at the national level someone (a 
professor) in his or her field." 

"It is understandable that 
someone in science may demand 
a larger salary because of the 
many hours spent in a lab, but 
there should be a fair chance for 
all professors in a discipline to 
advance equally in terms of a 
salary." 


Earn MONEY and FREE TRIPS!! 

Absolute Best SPRING BREAK Packages Available!! 
INDIVIDUALS, student ORGANIZATIONS, or 
small GROUPS wanted!! Call INTER-CAMPUS PROGRAMS at 
1-800-327-6013 or http://www.icpt.com 


(.. .continuedfrom page 5) 
of events, including a recent per¬ 
formance by a deaf storyteller that 
drew a huge student turnout. 

"Many have come to functions 
to learn about the culture," Boggs 
said. "Our meetings have gone 
from five to six people in atten¬ 
dance to 25 to 30." 

Only about 5 percent of stu¬ 
dents are drawn to sign language 
classes because they have a deaf 
family member, said Brentari, who 
herself grew up with a deaf cousin. 
"Many of them have sought out 
ways to meet deaf people after tak¬ 
ing the sign classes," she said. 
"The only negative thing I some¬ 
times hear is that students have a 
hard time practicing." 

After graduation, Boggs said 
she hopes to put her sign language 
skills to good use as a teacher. "I 
have been working with children 
who have severe disabilities and 
teaching them sign language," she 
said. "I really enjoy helping them 
to communicate when they have 
such limited options." 

Brentari says sign language 
skills can be a selling point with 
corporate employers, too. "It 
shows you are more flexible and 
adaptable," she said. 
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Students fS)to tuning 

JZhkrScwing Service 

I ** Photo co 


Photo courtesy: Neil Yoder 


by Bridget O ’Brien 
Staff Writer 


Juniata students are risk¬ 
ing their lives to serve the 
Huntingdon community as volun¬ 
teer firefighters with the 
Huntingdon Fire Department. 

Neil Yoder, a sophomore at 
Juniata, has been volunteering here 
in Huntingdon since last year and 
in his home town, Colonial Park, 
Pennsylvania, for nearly two years 
before coming to college. He 
began volunteering at the Paxtonia 
Fire Department of Colonial Park 
with the fire department explorer 
program through the Boy Scouts. 
Volunteering offered him many 
opportunities, and his EMT (emer¬ 
gency medical technician) training 
was even paid for because of his 
service at home. Upon coming to 
Juniata, he decided to join the 
Huntingdon Fire Department to 
continue serving the community 
and to maintain his skill. He works 
with the Hook and Ladder (truck 
and rescue) company in 
Huntingdon. 

For a Juniata student, the 
process to become a volunteer is 
the same as for townspeople. 
Anyone can fill out an application, 
and a recommendation from a pre¬ 
vious chief is needed if one has 
had prior experience. It is not 
mandatory for the volunteers to 
make all the calls, but they try to 
make as many as they can. 
Although demanding school work 
and activities must be a priority, 
Yoder is active and dedicated, and 
he attempts to answer every call he 
can. 

What are the risks of being a 
volunteer firefighter? “Your life,” 
says Yoder. “ I do everything a 
paid firefighter would do.” 
Fortunately, Yoder has only suf¬ 
fered minor bums during his ser- 


College students volunteering with local fire departments is common. 
Earlier this year the Huntingdon Fire Department honored three gradu¬ 
ating seniors for their volunteer service while attending Juniata. 


vice and knows no one who has 
been seriously injured. 

Yoder could not choose his 
favorite part of firefighting: “I like 
to do it all,” he said. One part he 
finds enjoyable is serving as a 
tillerman at home, driving the rear 
end of the extra-long tractor-drawn 
truck, which requires two drivers. 
If he has the time, Yoder would 
like to be a volunteer firefighter for 
life. 

Although only a few students 
are volunteers, their work is highly 
appreciated by the department and 
the community. Last year several 
Juniata seniors received plaques 
from the Huntingdon Fire 
Department to recognize and thank 
them for their four years of service 
and for the high quality of their 
work. 

The volunteer firefighters 
make up part of the Emergency 
Services Club (ESC) which repre¬ 
sents all of the emergency service 
fields. Members include EMTs, 
first responders, sports medicine 
students, trainers, volunteer fire¬ 
fighters, members with CPR and 
first aid certification, and those 
who are interested in learning 
about or receiving certification in 
these areas. 

The Emergency Services Club 


73an?s TSattde in ISaket 


by Liz Hawkey 

Social/Cultural Editor _ 

For the first time, Club JC will 
be hosting a Battle of the Bands, 
featuring various campus bands 
with different styles. The bands 
that are on the bill so far include 
Avenue Street, Copasetic, and The 


meets every other week, and hopes 
to increase its membership to be 
able to ran emergency calls on 
campus with permission from the 
state. The club assists students in 
receiving certifications and partici¬ 
pates in educational events, such 
as a simulated automobile accident 
during B.R.E.W. (Beverage 
Responsibility Education Week). 
ESC members stage an accident 
and pretend to be injured. The Fire 
Department comes to the scene, 
cuts the car open, and rescues the 
victims, just as it would in a gen¬ 
uine accident. 

The volunteer firefighters and 
the other members of the 
Emergency Services Club have 
spent a great amount of their per¬ 
sonal time to become certified and 
skilled in their respective fields, 
and each time they answer a call, 
they risk their lives and safety. 
The Juniata campus and the 
Huntingdon area are fortunate and 
privileged that they serve this com¬ 
munity with their skill, dedication, 
and courage. 


Festers. There will be at least five 
campus bands appearing altogeth¬ 
er. 

The event will be held in 
Baker Refectory on Saturday, 
November 15th. Admission is 
free. 
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DOWN TOWN 
HUNTINGDON 
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(614) 643-2760 


RELIABLE SPRING 
BREAK TOURS 

Sc 

Skv ^totijzs/! 

FREE FOOD & DRINKS! 

Sign up before Nov. 30 
Organize a group — travel free 
Call for details and free brochure 
Call 1-888-Spring-Break 

r %tiisy c Wee&'& Tl'lcwie' c OZeAtieup: 

seven yeans in 
tiBet 


by Carrie Richards and Andy Scott 

for the Juniatian _ 

C: I may not be a movie expert, 
but Seven Years in Tibet star¬ 
ring Brad Pitt (ooooooohh- 
hh....as we all swoon) was a 
definite worth-while flick to 
see. However, if you are look¬ 
ing for a great action film, this 
one just isn’t that. 

A: Yes, the sweeping pans and 
slow-moving camera do not 
lend themselves to a fast-mov¬ 
ing plot. The director Jean- 
Jacques Annaud instead lets 
the location and beauty of the 
Tibetan culture slowly unfold, 
like the layers of a monk’s 
robe. 

C: Let me remind you, Andy, that 
the movie wasn’t a “chick 
flick.” Yeah, everyone should 
go see Brad Pitt, but his sup¬ 
porting actors, especially the 
“kid” who plays Dalai Lama, 
whose name is too long to 
remember, did a great job at 
giving depth to the storyline. 
A: That is almost insulting that 
you can’t remember Jamyang 
Jamtsho Wangchuk’s name, 
who gave a convincing and in- 
depth performance as the 
Dalai Lama. As for Mr. Pitt, 


once I got past the cookie cut¬ 
ter accent, he wasn’t all that 
bad in the role of Heinrich 
Harrer. 

C: OK, his Austrian accent had 
much to be desired, but you’ll 
have to agree that the allure of 
Brad Pitt brings you into the 
plot of a story based on real- 
life about the straggle in the 
traditional isolated country of 
Tibet. 

A: The movie did educate the 
uninformed to the plight of the 
Tibetan people. I thought, 
however, that the story lines 
got confused at some points, 
on what story it was present¬ 
ing: the straggle of a man in a 
foreign land, the plight of the 
Tibetans under China’s occu¬ 
pation, or the westernization 
of the Dalai Lama. 

C: But, the movie did keep my 
interest, even if it was tough to 
follow a single theme at times. 
I’ll give Seven Years in Tibet a 
double thumbs up. 

A: How many of those thumbs 
were for Brad Pitt and his sin¬ 
gular semi-nude scene? I’ll 
give the sweeping epic a 
thumb and a half. 


Did you use the last Juniatian 
to line your bird cage? 

Back issues and current issues are online! 
www.juniata.edu/jcnews 
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Although college costs are rising, they’re not as 
high as many think, educators say 


College Press Service 


WASHING TON-Stories 
about soaring college tuition have 
left many Americans with the 
impression that the average college 
education costs more than it actu¬ 
ally does, higher education offi¬ 


cials recently told a congressional 
committee. 

Stanley Ikenberry, president 
of the American Council of 
Education, said a recent survey 
found that respondents overesti¬ 
mated the tuition of public univer¬ 
sities by about $6,000 and private 


Barbie goes to college 


by College Press Service _ 

America’s favorite plastic 
sweetheart is a college girl now. 

Under a special licensing 
agreement, Barbie is on sale at 
college bookstore on 19 major 
campuses including Penn State. 

While the huge breasts and 
small waist are the same, the 
Mattel doll’s teeny outfit is now a 
cheerleader uniform customized 
with the school’s colors. 

And how are sales going? 

“They were going great 
while we had them,” said Pete 
Gorski, front-end supervisor of 
the Clemson University book¬ 
store, which is awaiting another 
shipment after going through the 
first three batches of dolls. “We 
get several phone calls a day for 
them. We’ve sold through over a 
thousand already.” 

Students, faculty and staff are 
clamoring for the dolls, which are 
packaged in their traditional cot¬ 
ton-candy pink box. The older 
crowd is buying the doll in bulk 
quantities, he said, to give to their 


children or grandchildren. 

When she’s in stock at 
Clemson, Barbie sells for $14.99, 
which is $5 off the suggested 
retail price. All the colleges who 
sell the doll get to keep a certain 
percentage of the wholesale price. 

Of course, the doll, dubbed 
University Barbie, has drawn 
some criticism because she does¬ 
n’t exactly look on her way to 
psychology class or biophysics 
lab. 

“She’s got pretty pom¬ 
poms,” Gorski said, “her knees 
bend forward and backward so 
she can do more gymnastic stuff.” 

Instead of a backpack, she 
carries an oversized hairbrush. 
Not that anyone was expecting to 
carry a slide rule, but the doll has 
been criticized by many for look¬ 
ing, well, not quite as intellectual 
as her real-life female counter¬ 
parts. 

“I suppose I could see people 
getting peeved at that,” Gorski 
said. “But it’s a toy. This not nec¬ 
essarily a symbol of what college 
students should be.” 


f --—- 

Western fluto 

701 Washington St., Downtown Huntingdon 

• Local Radio Shack Dealer 

• Cellular One® Authorization 

• Craftsmen Tools 

• Car Batteries 

All credit cards accepted, including Sears 


liberal arts colleges by about 
$3,100. 

On average, public universi¬ 
ties charge $2,992 annually for 
their education, while tuition at 
private colleges is $10,698 annu¬ 
ally. 

Ikenberry, who made his 
remarks April 28 at a congression¬ 
al hearing on rising tuition costs, 
blamed the media and the financial 
services industry for "fanning the 
flames of public concern" about 
the cost of college. 

For example, a recent Time 
magazine issue featured the cover 
headline "How Colleges Are 
Gouging: A Special Investigation 
Into Why Tuition Has Soared," 
and the inside story led off with 
news that tuition and fees at the 
University of Pennsylvania had 
exceeded $20,000 annually. 

But students attending elite 
private schools at which tuition is 
above $20,000 are the minority¬ 
making up less than 2 percent of 
the total student population. 

Last year, about 75 percent of 
all full-time college students at 
four-year institutions-or about 7.5 
million students-attended schools 
with tuition of less than $8,000, 
Ikenberry said. 

"The public also underesti¬ 
mates the extent to which financial 
assistance from federal, state and 
institutional sources lowers the 


ll^ico ni'uuji 

C-oants 


Nov 9th - Juniata College Concert 
Choir “Fall Concert”, Oiler 
Hall, 3:00 pm 

Nov 10th - Bailey Oratorical 
Contest, Faculty Lounge, 
8:15 pm. 

Nov 11th - Bookend Seminar: Dr. 
Henry Thurston-Griswold, 
Good Hall-202, 8:15 pm 
Nov 12 - International Cinema, 
Alumni Hall, 8:15 pm 
Nov 15 - Battle of the Bands, 
sponsored by Club JC, Baker 
Nov 16 - Juniata College Wind 
Symphony “Friends and 
Family Concert”, Oiler Hall, 
3:00 pm 


cost," Ikenberry said. The average 
out-of-pocket tuition costs at the 
University of Illinois dropped to 
$1,533 from $2,880 for students 
when all grant aid was counted. 
Making the public more aware of 
the costs of higher education won’t 
erase the reality of rising tuition 
costs, said Dr. Bette Landman, 
chairperson of the Southeastern 
Pennsylvania Consortium for 
Higher Education. But it may help 
families understand they have 
choices, she said. 

"We need to communicate 
more effectively [to the students] 
they can go to school," Landman 
said. "It may not be the one they 
want to go to, but there will be one 
to serve their needs." 

Ikenberry attributed five factors to 
escalating school costs: faculty 
salaries, technology investments, 
sharp cuts in state support of high¬ 
er education, the pressure on col¬ 
leges to increase student aid, and 
state and federal regulations. 

Ikenberry said that the battle 
"won’t be won in Washington, but 
back home" at each school. He 
cited a number of schools who 
have taken steps to restrain or 
cover price increases. 

The University of Rochester, 
Lehigh University and Clark 
University now offer incentive 
plans that give students a fifth year 
free. Michigan State University 
and the University of Virginia have 
placed caps on tuition increases 
and provided a guarantee that 
tuition will not rise higher than the 
rate of inflation. 

Still, some students question the 
cost of a year’s tuition at their uni¬ 
versity. 

Ben Osborne, a George 
Washington University senior, 
says his school’s tuition increases 


seem to be going to campus beau¬ 
tification. "It’s not so much the 
money as much as I don’t think it’s 
going to the right things," Osborne 
said. 

"The library’s very outdated 
and a lot of the services the school 
offer are subpar," he said. "It just 
seems like they’re more in the 
business of attracting students 
than keeping the ones here happy." 
Osborne said the university 
shouldn’t cost as much as it does, 
but that given the rising cost of 
private universities, it’s hard to 
blame GW for the increase. The 
1997-98 cost per credit will be 
$655. "It’s not that we’re necessar¬ 
ily getting ripped off more here 
than at other places," he said. 

Philip Schneider, a senior at 
American University, said it’s 
naive for students to think they 
will pay the same amount for 
tuition when they leave college as 
when they come in and thinks his 
school "has done a pretty good job 
at keeping costs down." 

"I’m happy with the 
increase," Schneider said. "I might 
have even expected to get a bigger 
increase." AU’s 1996-97 tuition 
per semester for a full-time stu¬ 
dent was $8,757; the 1997-98 
tuition will be $9,150. 

University of Maryland 
sophomore Danielle Newman said 
she doesn’t think the $2,085 she 
pays per semester as an in-state 
student is too high and said she is 
satisfied with the services she gets 
for her money. Next year in-state 
tuition will be $2,230 and out-of- 
state $5,295. 

Newman said by going to a public 
university she now will be able to 
afford to go to graduate school. 


-J* GREAT DRAGON «§£ 


Delicious Chinese Food 
Eat in- Take out and Buffet 
Serve 7 Days a Week • Lunch and Dinner 

10% OFF for JUNIATA COLLEGE STUDENTS 

Rt. 22 Huntingdon Plaza Tel. 643-1166 

Huntingdon, PA 16652 
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Three candidates selected by| 
Presidential Search Committee 


by Jeremy Souder 
VP. student government 


Editors Note: our January 
25 issue will feature a more in 
depth article about the 
Presidential Search Committee 

President Neff has provided 
such effective and caring leader¬ 
ship for Juniata will be handing 
off his presidential baton to a new 
runner in July 

Last year the Board of 
Trustees formed a Presidential 
Search Committee, the members 
of which include trustees, faculty, 
administration, alumni, and stu¬ 
dents. Senior, Corrinne Joseph, 
the student representative, has 
been working hard since the 
beginning to advocate student 
interests in the selection process. 

The criteria for selecting a 
candidate as put forward by the 
Search Committee include past 
professional experience, the 
courage and ability to lead, 
vision, fiscal responsibility, mar¬ 
keting and fundraising ability, and 


personal abilities/character traits. 
Mentioned in this last category is 
“...a genuine affection for students 
and a concern for their welfare and 
success.” 

On the weekend of November 
1, the Search Committee selected 
three final candidates. These three 
candidates will be on campus for 
further interviews either the week 
immediately before or the week 
immediately following 

Thanksgiving Break. The Search 
Committee’s final recommenda¬ 
tion to the Board of Trustees will 
be made in January, with the new 
president’s appointment would go 
effective on July 1, 1998. 

The nature, disposition, and 
abilities of the person appointed to 
replace Dr. Neff will obviously 
have a profound impact upon 
Juniata College. Each Juniata stu¬ 
dent should realize that the remain¬ 
der of his or her college experience 
will be strongly flavored by the 
positions and policy of the in-com¬ 
ing president. 


In addition to the presidential 
transition, there are posts in the 
President’s cabinet which the new 
President will fill according to his 
or her wishes. Currently the cabi¬ 
net contains two interim vice- 
presidents—Dr. James Lakso, 
interim Provost, and special con¬ 
sultant Foster Ulrich, interim Vice 
President of Advancement and 
Marketing. 

Juniata is in a time of signifi¬ 
cant transition, and Student 
Government hopes that the new 
president will follow the path of 
his predecessor with regard to stu¬ 
dent relations. 

Student Government looks 
forward to meeting the candidates 
during their visit toward 
Thanksgiving. In this light the 
Student Government urges the 
entire student body to approach 
Student Government members 
with questions and concerns, so 
that their interest will be better 
represented in the selection 
process. 


Bitching and complain¬ 
ing? Student gov’t can 
cure your ailment 


by Stephanie Elmo 
for The Juniatian 


“Hey nothing ever gets done 
on this campus! What exactly 
does the Student Government do 
anyway?” Common statements 
such as these are often heard on 
Juniata’s so the 1997-1998 Student 
Government Senate hopes to 
change these negative perceptions. 
The group consists of twenty-five 
student members and two faculty 
advisors that meet twice a month 
to deliberate the issues that arise. 

There are three committees 
within the Senate that each repre¬ 
sentative is a member of. These 
committees, the Social Assembly 
(SA), the Budget Committee (BC), 
and the Academic/Govemance 
Assembly (AGA), each focus on a 
certain are of life at Juniata. 

In short, the social committee 
works, sometimes in association 
with the director of campus activi- 


Model U.N. new forum for worldly debate 

45 students will represent J.C. at mock U.N. debate in Philly 


by Valerie Cole 
for the Juniatian 


A new organization is fast 
joining the rank of the top ten 
clubs and organizations represent¬ 
ed at Juniata this year. It was in the 
spring of 1997 when professor 
Emil Nagengast, lecturer of 
International Politics, initiated the 
idea of a Model United Nations. 

This brilliant idea which by 
then was nothing more than a 
childplay, rested in the hands of a 
few students with Political Science 
POE. Since the beginning of Fall 
1997, the Organization has contin¬ 
ued to gain firm and popularity 
campus-wide, pulling in students 
from various disciplines. 

The Model United Nations is 
the most popular form of orga¬ 
nized debate in the world. It is a 
simulation of the United 
Nations, the world 'parliament.' 
The worldwide system is a collec¬ 
tion of conferences in the United 
States and also in many other 
countries, where students and 
adults gather and represent nations 


or diplomats in debating real-life 
world issues over the course 
of a day or a few days. 

The Model UN has won 
wide-campus support from the stu¬ 
dents, faculty and the administra¬ 
tion. The Club is affiliated with 
the Political Science department 
and Peace and Conflict Studies 
Committee (PACS Committee), 
which has already shown its 
responsibility to the Club by offer¬ 
ing a thousand dollars ($1000). 

The International Program 
Office and the Student 
Government also provide crutches 
for the baby Club. The 
Organization is run by a six mem¬ 
ber Executive Council elected by 
the entire Club members. These 
pioneer members include Wossie 
Mazengia, Kristy Manning, Jim 
Laughlin, Martin Ewi, Valerie 
Cole, and J. Diane Brannon. 

These six students make up 
the Executive Council and work 
along with a club advisor, Emil 
Nagengast, who remains the torch 
bearer behind the success of 
Model UN at Juniata. So far, 
fifty-seven members are part of 


this new organization. A majority 
of this number will be taking part 
in the up-coming conference at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 
Kristy Manning of the Executive 
Council said, "I am impressed with 
the membership turnout. I didn't 
think there would be such a wide 
interest in an academic club." 

Why does Juniata College 
need Model UN ? Juniata College 
has much to benefit from MUN, as 
Dr. Nagengast put it "My hope is 
that Model United Nations will 
change the culture of Juniata 
College and bring more interna¬ 
tional awareness." 

JCMUN will help to unite stu¬ 
dents from various backgrounds. 
There are international students 
represented, students with Science 
POE, Education, Political Science, 
Business, Environmental Science 
and other Social Sciences. Dr. 
Nagengast rightly emphasized 
that, "the real value of JCMUN is 
to allow all students to pursue their 
international interests, especially 
those who do not have the oppor¬ 
tunity due to their POE require¬ 
ments." 


JCMUN is aimed at achiev¬ 
ing Juniata's wishes for its stu¬ 
dents. These wishes are to have a 
clear knowledge of current events 
and the international society, so 
that students leave Juniata and go 
forth into the world prepared and 
confident to baffle world chal¬ 
lenges. MUN encourages its par¬ 
ticipants to excel in various areas, 
such as leadership skills, ability to 
present topics professionally, and 
the skill to debate. 

JCMUN will be represented 
at the University of Pennsylvania 
Model United Nations Conference 
for the first time ever from 
November 20-23. This conference 
is the largest collegiate MUN con¬ 
ference in the world. There will be 
45 Juniata students attending. 
Juniata students will be represent¬ 
ing Croatia, Czech Republic, Mali 
and Bolivia on various issues rang¬ 
ing from Nuclear Security in 
Europe, Degradation of Urban 
Health Care, and Human Rights in 
Africa. 

Students are in the process of 
doing intense research on their 
designated topics. 


ties Dawn Scialabba, on aspects 
that directly affect students. The 
Budge Committee deliberates the 
allocation of student funding 
among clubs and organizations, 
and the Academic/Govemance 
Assembly deals with relations 
with Juniata’s population and their 
concerns. 

Please visit the Student 
Government public folder, it is fill¬ 
ing with new information every 
day! If you have ANY questions 
or concerns, contact Student 
Government members if you know 
who they are of drop them a letter 
in the campus mail. We are here to 
help YOU so don’t be like every¬ 
one else who just complains and 
doesn’t do anything about it! Here 
are the people to contact: 

Executive Officers: 

Tiff Hepner 

Jeremy Souder AGA 

Stephanie Elmo SA 

Brandon Zlupko BC 

Class Reps 

Pam Haake SA 

Brian Bolsinger SA 

JeffBellomo AGA 

Freshman Senator 
Tim McMichael AGA 

Freshman Steering Comm. 
Matt Dunn AGA 

Joe Kihm AGA 

Kevin Lightner AGA 

Kara Piazza AGA 

Laura Tracey AGA 

International Senator 
Corrinne Joseph AGA 

Cloister 

Miranda Raiche AGA 

East 

Marcia Kizina BC 

Lesher 

Stephanie Martin SA 

Sunderland 

Eric Bauer BC 

Jeremy Henderson SA 

South 

Heather Hillyard SA 

Sherwood 

Brent Lightner AGA 

Terrace 

Althea Rodgers SA 

Tfrssey 

Inese Benks SA 

Off Campus 

Alecia Mitchell BC 

Pink/Mission 

Matt “Kato” Miller BC 

Student government has 
office hours too. Stop by or call 
x3313 or write to box 995. 
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SPORTS 


QC sports map up through Hovember 


by Bub Parker 

JC Sports Information Director 

FOOTBALL (1-7, 
1-4 MAC) 

The Eagles dropped a 14-6 
contest at Albright on Saturday in 
a driving rainstorm. It was the 
annual Pretzel Bowl hosted by the 
Shriners in the Reading area. The 
Lions, ranked fourth in the latest 
NCAA Division III South Region 
poll, came into the contest 
with a 6-0 record and a 3- 
0 mark in the Middle 
Atlantic Conference 

(MAC) Commonwealth 
League. The muddy field 
contributed to Juniata 
being held to minus 14 
yards rushing. 

Sophomore running back 
Ross Stoico ran for 42 yards on 12 
carries, while sophomore wide 
receiver Shane Hazenstabcaught 
two balls for 81 yards, including a 
61-yard touchdown pass from 
sophomore quarterback Joe 
Montrella in the third quarter. It 
was the first touchdown reception 
for Hazenstab in his Juniata tenure. 
Montrella completed 4 of 14 pass¬ 
es for 86 yards. Sophomore tight 
end Jason Plunkett had a reception 
for 15 yards in the game. The 
Eagle defense was paced by 
sophomore comerback Brad Hahn 
who had two interceptions, two 
pass breakups and three tackles. 
He was named Juniata’s most valu¬ 
able player in the Pretzel Bowl. 


Senior linebacker Rick Schreier 
had 10 stops to lead the team in 
that category, while freshman line¬ 
backer Andy Grace got his first 
collegiate stop and totaled seven 
tackles. Sophomore defensive 
lineman Joe Grassi had nine tack¬ 
les, including a quarterback sack. 

WOMEN’S CROSS 
COUNTRY (2-1) 

Juniata placed third at the 
Middle Atlantic 
Conference (MAC) 
championship held at 
Allentown College 
on Saturday. The 
Eagles tallied 82 
points, while 

Moravian won the 
outing with 24 mark¬ 
ers. Scranton was 
second with 69 points. The blue 
and gold harriers, who improved 
upon a fourth-place showing in 
1996, were led by sophomore 
Sarah Oakman, who was 11th 
overall on the 3.1-mile course 
(20:51). Junior Cara Kelly placed 
14th (21:17), while sophomore 
Casey Kline ran to 16th (21:21). 
Freshman Wossie Mazengia hit the 
tape 17th (21:22) and senior 
Nicole Norris earned the 24th spot 
in the field with her 21:42 clock¬ 
ing. 

MEN’S SOCCER 
(5-11-1,1-6 MAC) 


Juniata ended the season on 
Thursday with a 4-0 loss at NCAA 
Division III power and Middle 
Atlantic Conference 

Commonwealth League rival, 
Elizabethtown. The Blue Jays tal¬ 
lied two goals in both the first and 
second halves. The Eagles were 
out shot, 24-5. Senior goalkeeper 
Bruce Ketrick) ended the day with 
nine saves. Junior midfielder 
Steve Cap completed the season as 
the the team’s leading 
scorer with seven goals 
and three assists for 17 
points. Senior striker 
David Feldser added 15 
points on the year on four 
goals and a squad-best 
seven assists. 


WOMEN’S 
VOLLEYBALL 
(37-1, 7-0 MAC) 

On Tuesday, the Eagles put 
the finishing touches on another 
undefeated Middle Atlantic 
Conference (MAC) 

Commonwealth League season 
with a 15-3, 15-3, 15-4 win over 
visiting Messiah to claim first 
place in the loop. Juniata ran its 
MAC unbeaten streak to 203, a 
stretch that dates back to 1981, a 
span of 18 years. Sophomore mid¬ 
dle hitter Kristin Hershey led the 
way with nine kills and three 
blocks, while sophomore outside 


hitter Carrie Zeller had a team-best 
six digs. Senior outside hitter 
Anne Bock and junior defensive 
specialist Kristin Damico served 
up three aces each. Senior outside 
hitter Melissa Myers added seven 
spikes, while Bock posted five 
kills. Senior setter Jennifer Rebert 
had 20 assists in the two games 
that she played. The Eagles jour¬ 
neyed to the Trinity (TX) National 
Invitational over the weekend and 
took first place 
with a 4-0 record. 
It was Juniata’s 
seventh straight 
tournament crown 
this fall. On 
Friday, the blue and 
gold, ranked first in 
the latest American 
Volleyball Coaches Association 
Division III poll, defeated St. Olaf, 
15-0, 15-7, 13-15, 16-14. Myers 
had 20 kills, while Zeller had 15 
digs. Rebert recorded 47 assists in 
the match and senior outside hitter 
Marci Katona recorded three 
blocks. The Eagles then knocked 
off host, Trinity, 16-14, 15-12, 12- 
15, 8-15, 15-13. Myers had 19 
spikes, four blocks and five aces, 
Zeller registered 20 scoops and 
Rebert dished out 45 abets. On 
Saturday, Juniata downed 12th- 
ranked Nebraska Wesleyan, 15-9, 
15-4, 11-15, 19-17. Hershey led 
the College Hill high-netters with 
12 kills, while Zeller had 21 digs, 
Myers sent home six aces and 
Rebert passed for 49 helpers. The 
Eagles ended the weekend with a 


16-14, 15-2, 15-9 win over 

Colorado College. Zeller posted a 
team-best 10 kills. Katona and 
sophomore middle hitter Jennie 
Lizun registered three blocks each 
and Rebert had 29 assists. Katona 
and Rebert were named to the all- 
tournament team for their play 
over the weekend. 

WOMEN’S 
TENNIS 
(6-4, 6-1 MAC). 

The Eagles were not in action 
this past week and have a suspend¬ 
ed match with Lycoming to com¬ 
plete at a date to be determined. 

WOMEN’S 

SWIMMING 

The Eagles will open the 
1997-98 season this coming week¬ 
end at Montclair State with Drew 
in a tri-meet. A total of 15 athletes 
will attempt to improve on last 
winter’s 3-9 record. Senior 
Kirsten Kenyon is the top per¬ 
former back on second-year coach 
Tom Getz’s squad. Kirsten 
Kenyon tallied 21 first-place fin¬ 
ishes in 1996-97 and 181.5 points 
for Juniata. Sophomore Becky 
Koch was second on the club in 
points (167.75) a year ago, while 
sophomore Allyson Kenyon is also 
back on the team. Allyson Kenyon 
was fifth among the Eagles in scor¬ 
ing as a rookie with 73.75 points. 
Overall, there are six freshman on 
the 1997-98 roster. 




Eagles attempt to take sting out of Yellow Jackets 


Sports Information Office _ 

The Eagles and the Yellow Jackets 
have tangled six times in the past 
with Waynesburg holding a 4-2 
lead in the all-time series. The two 
clubs first met in 1930 in 
Waynesburg with the hosts taking 
a 14-12 triumph. 

Juniata and the Yellow Jackets 
played each other through the 
1933 season. The College Hill 
gridders posted a 25-6 win in 
1931, but Waynesburg would take 
the next two games (13-12, 1932 
and 26-12,1933). The two institu¬ 
tions did not meet again until 1965 
for a one-time affair. Waynesburg 
posted a 43-14 win in the most 
lop-sided encounter between the 
two clubs. 


The Eagles and Yellow 
Jackets renewed the series last fall 
in Waynesburg with Juniata claim¬ 
ing a 25-20 decision. The Yellow 
Jackets own a 2-1 lead in contests 
played in Huntingdon. Juniata is 
1-7, 1-4 MAC Commonwealth, 
Waynesburg is 5-3. 

With JC defending, the 
Yellow Jackets offense ripped off 
four victories to start the year 
behind a high-powered offense 
that was averaging 34.8 points a 
game at the time. Senior quarter¬ 
back Darren Elvey, an Altoona 
area product, has completed 54 
percent of his passes and is com¬ 
ing off an 8 of 11, 204-yard and 
two touchdown effort against 
LaSalle. He is averaging 214.3 
yards a game in total offense. 


His big threats on the receiv¬ 
ing end have been junior wide 
receiver Noah Leibhart, who is 
averaging 3.4 catches per game. 
Senior wide receiver Tony Houser 
has 26 snares an moves the ball 
20.4 yards every time he touches 
hauls it in. The running game is 
sparked by sophomore tailback 
Mike Stout. He ran for 107 yards 
last weekend and is averaging 5.6 
yards an attempt. 

The Yellow Jackets have been 
running the ball on 55 percent of 
their offensive plays, including 54 
attempts on the ground versus 
first-year program LaSalle, last 
weekend. The starting offensive 
line, anchored by 6-1, 300 right 
tackle Chay Lahew averages 6-1, 
253 per man. Sophomore Brad 


Schoffstall handles the kicking 
chores for the Yellow Jackets. 

On Waynesburg defense vs. 
JC offense, the Yellow Jackets are 
giving up 345.4 yards a game this 
fall, they have forced 25 turnovers 
by opponents, including 13 fum¬ 
bles. Sophomore middle line¬ 
backer Justin Andrews is tops on 
the club in tackles, while sopho¬ 
more free safety Jason Torres 
paces the second in stops. Senior 
defensive end Brian See and 
sophomore tackle Jim Hoffner 
have three sacks each to lead 
Waynesburg. Sophomore strong 
safety Jack Becker has a club-high 
five interceptions. 

This week’s game will be 
broadcast on WHUN-AM (1150). 


Yellow Jacket Avg. 

18>0.0 yds. rush, 165.4 
yards, pass, 21.1 pts. 

Eagle Avg. 59.5 yds. 
rush, 149.6 yards, pass, 
16.8 pts. 

Eagles 

Howell 78x274 yards 

rushing, O TD 

Evans 71-165 for 780 

yds., 6 TD, 15 Int 

Falvo 54x454 yards 

receiving, 5 TV 

Young 9-12 PAT, 1-2 FG, 12 
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Fall Sports Scoreboard 

FOOTBALL (1-7,1-4) 


Column. 


friends take it. 1 always go back 
and apologize when I’m feeling 
better. My friends always forgive 
me. I wonder if I’m so under¬ 
standing with them. 

I’ve noticed the same things 
happening with other people here 
at Juniata. I don’t remember 
friends in high school being so 
understanding. Maybe we’ve all 
just grown up or maybe we’ve fig¬ 
ured out that friends aren’t only 
for the good times. Sometimes, 
we just need a boost to catch up 
with a world that’s going full 
speed ahead. We’re all very lucky 
to have friends to help us along. I 
wonder then, if we ever tell our 
friends how much we appreciate 
them. So today, I’ve decided to 
use this column to thank all my 
friends. Thanks for understand¬ 
ing. Well, now. What about the 
rest of you, have you thanked 
your friends lately? 


An Eagle’s 


10/18 at Allentown Inv. 

10/25 at Gettysburg Inv. 

11/1 MAC Champ. 3rd 
at Allentown 

11/15NCAA Regionals 
at Dickinson 

11/22NCAA Champ. TBA 
at Boston 


9/13 at W. Maryland 8-30 
9/20 Moravian* (OT) 28-29 

9/27 at King’s 12-24 

10/4 atWidener* 20-56 

10/11 Lycoming 16-20 

10/18 at Leb. Valley* 30-15 

10/25 Susquehanna* 14-45 

11/1 at Albright* 6-14 FIELD HOCKEY (10-7, 5-2) 

11/8 Waynesburg 1:00 

ll/15FDU-Madison 1:00 Q/ , n , 

9/3 at Gettysburg 1-2 

9/6 Frostburg St. (OT) 1-2 

WOMEN’S SOCCER (2-14,1-6) 9/7 Villa Julie 4-1 

9/10 at Wilkes 1-4 

9/13 at Elizabethtown* 2-0 

9/16 at Leb. Valley* 1-6 

9/20 Widener* 3-0 

9/25 at Dickinson 4-1 

9/27 Shippensburg 2-3 

9/28 Mercyhurst 6-0 

9/30 at York (OT) 3-2 

10/2 IUP (OT) 0-1 

10/4 Moravian* 2-0 

10/8 at Messiah* 1-3 

10/16 Albright* 5-0 

10/18 Slippery Rock 3-1 

10/22 Susquehanna* 2-0 

*MAC Commonwealth League 


by Julia C. Tutino time from their busy schedules to 

“Emergency exit. Pull handle lend a hand. Sometimes, I just 

fully and push hard.” Emergency, have to ask for their help, because 

Crisis. Stress. It seems that when I do not know of anyone else to 

life gets out of control, I always turn to for help. I feel guilty I 

Tim to my friends. It’s as though guess, but they are my friends. I 

:hey are my emergency exit from would do the same for them any- 

life. Many times, when I speak of time. 

ny friends, I think of all the good When things are bad, I some- 

imes, the fun times, birthdays and times take all my frustrations out 

celebrations. I guess I try to for- on my friends too. I “push hard.” 

?et those other times, when we When, I’m so angry with someone 

right, when things aren't going so else that I cannot confront them, I 

veil. When I do think about confront my friends with anything 

hem though, I realize that really they do that upsets me. I guess 

strong friendships are built on maybe I think it will make me feel 

imes like those, times when I feel better. The funny thins is my 


9/1 King’s 1-4 

9/6 at Ursinus& 0-4 

9/7 Chowan& 1 -0 

9/10 Wash. & Jeff. 2-3 

9/15 Shippensburg 0-12 

9/20 at Albright* 3-0 

9/27 at Moravian* 0-5 

10/1 Susquehanna 0-1 

10/4 at Widener* 0-4 

10/9 Messiah* 0-2 

10/15 Dickinson 0-2 

10/18 at Villa Julie 

10/20 at Lycoming 

10/23 Elizabethtown* 
10/25 Leb. Valley* 

10/26 Wilkes 1-3 


WOMEN’S 

VOLLEYBALL (35-1, 7-0) 


Frapochino’s and Chirardelli Beverages 

WILL BE FEATURED AT THE CYBERCONNECTION 


MEN’S SOCCER (5-11-1, 1-6) 


9/5- vs Alderson-Broaddus 3-0 

vs East Stroudsburg 3-0 

9/6 vs Gannon 3-1 

at Edinboro 3-0 

9/12- at Mercyhurst 3-0 

vs Lock Haven 3-1 

9/13 vs Mass.-Lowell 3-0 

vs Ashland 3-0 

9/16 vs Moravian 3-1 

at Albright 3-0 

9/19-vs Wheeling Jesuit 3-0 

at W. V. Wesleyan 3-0 

9/20 vs Pac 3-2 

vs Edinboro 3-2 

9/24 vs Widener 3-0 

at Lebanon Valley 3-0 

9/27 vs Lock Haven 3-0 
at Red Lion HS 

9/30 at Elizabethtown 3-0 

10/3-Western Maryland 3-0 

Franklin & Marshall 3-0 

10/4 RIT 3-0 

Cortland 3-0 

10/11 at Princeton 1-3 

10/17- at Clarion 3-0 

vs Lycoming 3-0 

10/18 vs East Stroudsburg 3-0 

vs Charleston 3-2 

Oakland 3-0 

10/22 . at Susquehanna 3-0 

10/24- Eastern 3-0 

Salisbury St. 3-0 

10/25 Gettysburg3-0 

Lock Haven 3-0 

10/28 Messiah 3-0 

10/31- vs St. OIaf3-l 

at Trinity 3-2 

11/1 vs Neb. Wesleyan 3-1 

vs Colorado College 3-0 

11/8 MAC Playoffs 12:00 
11/14- NCAA Regionals TBA 

11/15 TBA 

11/22NCAA Quarterfinals TBA 

12/5 NCAA Semifinals TBA 

12/6 NCAA Champ. TBA 


9/1 Alvernia 2-0 

9/3 at Lycoming 2-4 

9/6 King’s 0-1 

9/9 at Pitt-Johnstown (OT) 2-2 
9/13 Bridgewater 4-0 

9/20 Leb. Valley* 5-1 

9/24 at Susquehanna* 0-1 

9/27 at Moravian* (OT) 1-2 
10/2 Waynesburg 2-1 

10/4 atWidener* 1-2 

10/8 Messiah* 0-4 

10/11 Allentown 0-4 

10/16 Dickinson 1-3 

10/18 at Albright* (OT) 

1-2 

10/22 at York (OT) 

1-2 

10/25 Villa Julie 4-1 

10/30 at Elizabethtown* 0-4 

*MAC Commonwealth League 


Monday-Friday: 2p.m.-5p.m. and 11 p.m.-2 a.m. 

Saturday: 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. Sunday: 9 p.m.-2 a.m. 

Stay tuned for Grand Opening Information! 


WOMEN’S TENNIS (6-4, 6-1) 


9/4 at Slippery Rock 
9/9 at IUP 2-7 

9/13 at Moravian* 5-4 
9/17 at Lycoming susp. 
9/20 Widener* 4-5 
9/26- Rolex Tournament 
9/28 at William Smith 
9/29 at Elizabethtown* 
10/4 Susquehanna* 6-3 
10/8 at Messiah* 5-4 
10/11 Albright* 6-3 
10/14 at Leb. Valley* 

10/18 Drew% 4-5 

%MAC Playoffs 


667 Juniata College 
Huntingdon, Pa 16652 


WOMEN’S 

CROSS COUNTRY (2-1) 


9/6 at Gettysburg 34-21 
w/Messiah 23-33 
9/13 at Leb. Valley Inv. 
9/20 at IUP Inv. 5th 
9/27 Elizabethtown 15-45 
10/4 at Frostburg Inv. 6th 
10/11 at Dickinson Inv. 


*MAC Commonwealth League 
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^ Ounoxtiun 


The TV is watching you 


New distance learning studio opens classrooms to world 


allows three or more 
sites to communicate at £ 

The major uses for 
the video conferencing 
network that impact 
Juniata are: course — 
exchange, resource 
sharing, electronic field trips, and 
faculty-student conferences for 
student teachers, internships, and 
study abroad. 

To date, Juniata has already 
imported two courses from 
Lycoming College (international 
politics and introductory geogra¬ 
phy), conducted faculty-student 
conferences, experienced an elec¬ 
tronic field trip to NASA in 
Houston, and developed interna¬ 
tional projects with the College of 
Ripon and York in England for 


teacher training curricu- 

/ International busi- 

ness projects with Japan, 
Mexico, and Bangladesh 
are being designed, as well 
^"* as other possibilities for 
administration, enroll¬ 
ment, development, and use by 
trustees. 

Juniata College belongs to a 
consortium called CAPE/PETE 
Net, which is made up of two orga¬ 
nizations Center for Pennsylvania 
Education (CAPE), and 

Pennsylvania Educational 

Telecommunications Exchange 
Network (PETE Net). CAPE pro¬ 
motes educational productivity 
through technology and resource 
sharing, and PETE Net is a non¬ 
profit trade association for fund¬ 


raising and advocacy. 

Sixty-four colleges, universi¬ 
ties, community colleges, K-12 
school districts, health care institu¬ 
tions, and cultural organizations 
belong to CAPE. It is from this 
consortium that Juniata received 
about half of the money to install 
the Distance Learning Studio. 

The United States Department 
of Education’s Fund for the 
Improvement of Post Secondary 
Education (FIPSE) awarded CAPE 
a $2 million grant, and Juniata 
received $48,250 of that money. 

The costs associated with the 
Distance Learning Studio and its 
video conferencing network are 
substantial. 

The room itself cost about 
$100,000 to install, and there are 
(Continued on page 5 . . .) 


by Bridget O ’Brien 
Staff writer 


It can all be done from one 
room: course exchange with 
other colleges, communication 
with student teachers, field trips, 
and international experiences all 
await Juniata students in Good 
Hall 201. This room is the 
Distance Learning Studio, and it 
brings otherwise unavailable 
resources to those who need 
them. 

The resource-sharing video 
conferencing network of the 
Distance Learning Studio makes 
it possible to have two-way visu¬ 
al and two-way audio communi¬ 
cation between locations. A 
Multiport Control Unit (MCU) 


By Melissa Ketrick 

For The Juniatian _ 

A recent neighborhood com¬ 
plaint about noise has many stu¬ 
dents in East housing fearing dras¬ 
tic changes in their weekend 
lifestyles. 

The complaint came up last 
month from a family who has 
recently moved into the neighbor¬ 
hood adjoining East housing. The 
family called campus security and 
threatened to call the Pennsylvania 
State Police if East did not quiet 
down on the weekend nights. East 
did just that, but some students 
fear that this type of a change in 
weekend lifestyle will have drastic 
effects on the students. 

Nicole Harris, a junior here at 
Juniata, says “the complaints about 
the noise is an extremely frustrat¬ 
ing issue, they [Juniata College] 
have given us a lot of responsibili¬ 


ty in the past, and we are used to 
that, and now I feel that we are los¬ 
ing our control.” 

Frustration seems to be a pre¬ 
vailing feeling from all students. 
Students have demonstrated their 
concern on this topic by conduct¬ 
ing meetings , such as the recent 
RHA (Resident Hall Association) 
meeting to discuss their concerns. 
RHA directors Shannon Price and 
Kristin Damico conducted a meet¬ 
ing in October to inform all East 
residents (and students alike) of 
new procedures that are being con¬ 
sidered to quiet the neighbors. 

Of the topics discussed, longer 
quiet hours and keeping windows 
and doors shut were agreed to be 
preventative measures the students 
could take. Damico said, “The 
RHA meeting went well. It was 
very productive, and I see the stu¬ 
dents trying really hard to keep the 
noise down.” 


You could be living next to an airport: houses adjoining East think there is too much noise 


Although this is 
a fear, the 
Huntingdon police 
supervisor, Corporal 
Streightiff, said that 
this issue will be 
handled through 
campus security 
before the 

Huntingdon or State 
barracks would ever 
become involved. If 
in fact the police 
became involved, 
Streightiff says that 
the punishment 
would come in the 


at night coming from the dorms, and are trying to stop it. 


Photo by: Amanda Kohr 


Along with student frustra¬ 
tion, students also fear the threat of 
the State Police. If the State Police 
came onto campus, they would be 
obligated to cite not only the noise, 
but also the underage drinking. 


Harris states, “all that we know 
and all that we are used to is being 
taken away with one family’s 
threat— we now have the fear of 
being arrested, or cited for noise, 
hanging over our heads.” 


form of a citation, 
before action against 
underage drinking would be 
implemented. 

Many students are also con¬ 
cerned that the drinking will be 
moved off campus. With such a 
(Continued on page 3 . . .) 
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East threatened with State Police action 
over late-night noise pollution 
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Editorial 


Letter to the Editor: 

A Response to CA Criticisms 


Dear Editor, 

On behalf of all of the faculty 
who have worked on Cultural 
Analysis over the last two years, I 
want to thank Amy and others for 
their expressions of concern. The 
development of CA I and CA IIs is 
ongoing. 

Faculty worked together in a 
May workshop and revised the 
pilot course which was taught last 
spring. Faculty, women and men, 
have worked to design and teach a 
course that will help students bet¬ 
ter understand “culture” as a con¬ 
cept, with a particular focus on the 
“modem”. We chose the modem 
as a starting point because it is a 
part of who we are, as are its crit¬ 
ics and their criticisms. It seems 
appropriate to begin with where 
we are and then to look at some of 
the characteristics of this modem 
culture we live in, as well as their 
origins. 

Suggestions are appreciated. 
The present staff will be meeting 
with students from each section to 
discuss the course taught this fall; 
we look forward to that meeting 
and the students’ response. 


An additional comment - by 
its very nature Cultural Analysis 
deals in ideas and abstractions. 
Although we know that analysis of 
abstract terms and processes may 
be frustrating and difficult at first, 
we believe that students in CA I 
are demonstrating the ability to 
think critically about culture and 
they are making connections. We 
will get better at helping students 
develop their skills to analyze cul¬ 
ture and to be critical thinkers, and 
thus, better citizens. 

We commend you for the con¬ 
cerned citizenship displayed in 
your opinion piece on CA and look 
forward to working together with 
current and future students whose 
ongoing input is essential to the 
vitality of the course. 

-Prof. Betty Ann Cherry, 
Director of General Education 

Letters to the Editor should be 
addressed to box 667. The editors 
reserve the right to print only non- 
libelous and responsible content 
and to edit all letters submitted. 
The staff reserves the right to pub¬ 
lish all full signatures unless the 
writer can supply valid reason for 
omitting his/her name. 
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Letter to the Editor: In defense of a dump 


Dear Editor, 

One of the many things I 
never thought I’d find myself 
doing is writing a letter in defense 
of a dump, but here goes. 

There’s been a lot of brouhaha 
lately about what basically 
amounts to the inclusion of some 
non-organic materials such as con¬ 
crete, with organic materials such 
as leaves and branches, at the 
Baker Nature Preserve. The ratio 
of heat to light on the subject has 
been worth considering. Concrete 
was dumped there inadvertently 
and was swiftly removed. Recent 
articles in The Juniatian might 
lead us to believe that there was 
some conspiracy at work to turn 
the Peace Chapel and Nature 
Preserve into a junkyard, or worse. 

This area has long been a 
favorite place of many of us who 
walk, run, and cross-country ski 


there. Before the College acquired 
the property, it was known as the 
Metz Chicken Farm and contained 
a number of large chicken-sheds, a 
bam, root-cellar, outbuildings, and 
a house whose last resident took 
his life in an automobile nearby. 
(For me, this man’s death has 
always invested the site with a par¬ 
ticular karma.) 

Over the years, the Juniata 
grounds crew has used one of the 
steep banks as a place to dispose of 
organic wastes such as shrubs, 
leaves, and branches, resulting in a 
rather large, randomly organized 
compost heap, in which, for many 
years, will take place what Robert 
Frost referred to as “the slow 
smokeless burning of decay.” You 
would think that somewhere on 
226 acres, such a practice could 
continue to the satisfaction of 
newspaper reporters and assorted 
eco-vigilantes. 


I am especially thankful for 
the organic refuse left at the Nature 
Preserve because last winter it pre¬ 
served nature in the form of a 
black bear that denned up in a 
place I located on one of my many 
walks there. It had picked a safe 
spot to sack out; some days you 
could see little trickles of steam 
rising from its nest. I found it 
entirely appropriate that a bear was 
wintering over on a nature pre¬ 
serve (not every bear has the wits 
to locate one), and though it may 
be presumptuous for me to speak 
on behalf of a bear, I would like to 
thank the grounds crew for all 
those loads of Certified Organic 
Waste that made it possible for 
ours to be one of the very few col¬ 
leges anywhere to have a bear-dor¬ 
mitory on its premises. 

Sincerely, 

Jack Troy 


Letter to the Editor: Another attack on the apostrophe 


Dear Editor, 

As a reporter/columnist for 
Huntingdon County’s weekly 
newspaper. The Valley Log, I want 
to take this opportunity to second 
the comments of Jarmila Polte and 
Esther Doyle in your October 3 
issue - and to thank you for pub¬ 
lishing them. Let me just very 
briefly continue the public service 
(as you called it) they initiated on 
the use of the apostrophe and “s.” 

An apostrophe plus “s” does 
indeed form the possessive of 
nouns in English However, pro¬ 
nouns are different. We do not 
spell out our’s, hi’s, or who’s, but 
rather ours, his, and whose. Each 
personal and relative pronoun 
comes with its own distinct posses¬ 


sive (or genitive) case, but they all 
have this in common - no apostro¬ 
phes. 

Yes, the word “its” in that last 
sentence is a possessive adjective 
formed from the pronoun “it”; and 
like its brothers and sisters, “its” 
comes complete with no apostro¬ 
phe. But since English contains an 
extremely common contraction, 
“it’s” (which means “it is”), there 
is a tendency to confuse the pair of 
words. The use of “it’s” for “its” is 
perhaps the single most common 
spelling error seen daily in con¬ 
temporary writing which survives 
casual proofreading and spell¬ 
checking. 

“Its” also is a short word that 
often makes its way into headlines. 
One wants to be careful, in news¬ 


paper writing, not to detract from 
the story and especially its head¬ 
line by some misspelling or other 
simple error that deflects attention 
from the content of what you have 
written. For many readers, errors 
that catch the eye destroy the 
effect you have put a lot of care 
and effort into creating. Just 
remember that “it” is a pronoun, 
not a noun, and needs no apostro¬ 
phe; so if you come across “it’s” in 
a piece of writing and cannot sub¬ 
stitute “it is” and retain the sense, 
the spelling you need is “its.” 
That’s really all there is to keeping 
the two words straight. 

Sincerely, 

Steve Kemp 


Ellis will improve if students use it 


Nobody has ever liked Ellis 
Hall, and nobody ever will. Tire 
improvements being completed 
this month represent Lite college’s 
much delayed effort to improve the 
pseudo-student center. 

If you are hoping for a real 
“student union” you’ll be waiting 
many years. Possible future plans 
for the college include converting 
Founders into a student union, pos¬ 
sibly twenty years from now. 

Until then, we are stuck with 
Ellis. 

As students, we need to make 
the best of what we have. Using 
Muddy Run, tire Cyberconnection, 
die new computer terminals, tire 


lounge areas, the TV’s, the meet¬ 
ing space, the organization space, 
is how Ellis can become more of a 
student center. If you know’ of a 
way' to improve Ellis's atmos¬ 
phere, let your suggestions be 
known to student government. 
Don’t avoid Ellis, make use of 
what has been given to us. 

Without students, we won't 
have a “student union” However, 
history dictates differently as to 
why students avoid Ellis. 

The following are excerpts 
from letters to the editors printed 
in the May 1, 1970 and April 24, 
1970 editions of the Juniatian 
one year after Ellis Hall was built: 


“When I was first hired I was 
enthusiastic to tty' to make Ellis 
Hall a student center despite hav¬ 
ing a absurd building and imprac¬ 
tical furniture [which is still pre¬ 
sent in the basement 27 years 
later]. 

“There is really vety little that 
my opinion can do to change Ellis 
Hall-that frigid building which 
appeals so to alumni—but since 
you have asked, I will give yon my 
opinion.” 

“Juniata College has just built 
a new student center. The parents 
alumni like it—but do the students? 

(Continued on page 9 ,. .} 







ROOM: 405 East 
YEAR: Senior 
Bow do you feel about the 
Boise issue io East? 

Hie noise is low er this year than 
it has ever been. The people who 
complain this year about noise are 


Do you feel that your room has 
contributed to the noise in the 


tributor to noise in the past. 

Docs the threat of the State 
Police hinder the moms decision 


Too Loud! 

East story continued from 
page 1... 

shift in weekend activities, drink¬ 
ing and driving is a prevailing 
issue. If students are forced to 
drink off campus, many will do so 
by driving to bars rather tha n walk¬ 
ing over to East. 

The topic of drinking off cam¬ 
pus, as well as the noise issue will 
be discussed at the next RHA 
meeting which will be held on 
Thursday, November 20th. The 
family will be attending this meet¬ 
ing. 

- ASTUDENT’S FACTION; j 


Shhh! Beeghly library is improving 


by Chris Thomas 

Editor _ 

Improvements and renova¬ 
tions to the campus don’t need to 
be major time consuming projects, 
like the renovations of Tussey-n- 
Terrace. Beeghly Library has con¬ 
tinued to improve its service with 
smaller projects both physical and 
digital to remain a central figure on 
campus in a student’s education. 

John Mumford, library direc¬ 
tor, wants the library to be a heav¬ 
ily used busy place on campus. 
Last August and September, two 
group study rooms were construct¬ 
ed on the second floor of quiet 
study. Mumford said the idea for 
such a room came from talking to 
students who complained that 
there was no place on campus for a 
group to meet privately, to get 
together and close a door. 

Carpeting, new tables, padded 
chairs, paintings, and wallpaper 
give study groups a different 
atmosphere to study. 

A unused portion of the sec¬ 
ond floor was used for the project, 
funding came from an alumni. 
Study carols and books in the area 
were relocated in the building. 

TV’s won’t be installed until a 
need is present, Mumford said, 
“The stress is for students to inter- 




What was shelves of books last year has been replaced with two group 
study rooms on the quiet floor of the library, striking a contrast between 
the stained wood paneling of the rooms and the pink concrete walls of the 

library. Photo by: Amanda Kohr 

act and study.” He doesn’t want have been performed already this 
the room used for viewing videos semester. 


or for committee meetings for stu¬ 
dent organizations. 


“It is important for any library 
to keep up with online libraries,” 


Beeghly has also kept up with Mumford said. Juniata does this 
technology to aid students with by joining several consortiums of 
research. The program First libraries, who loan books to each 


Search was added to the internet 
and campus computer terminals, 
allowing students to perform then- 
own searches for research projects. 
Mumford said 18,000 searches 


other through inter-library loans. 

“Response time is good for 
inter-library loan, there is more 
demand because of better technol¬ 
ogy.” Mumford stresses that stu¬ 


dents should be patient and start 
their researching early. “With 
technology, it may be less impor¬ 
tant how close the collection is to 
you.” The library searches for the 
technology that is appropriate for a 
small college, many companies 
offer discounts for online services 
to smaller colleges. 

Also, network ports are being 
installed by some study carols to 
allow student laptops to plug into 
the network. 

In the short term future, 
Beeghly will continue to subscribe 
to more online journals, more 
online sources of excellent quality, 
and joining more library consor¬ 
tiums. The Nexis/Lexis database 
of various information is one of the 
online sources being considered. 

The Friends of the Library, 
which consists of alumni, parents, 
and community members, contin¬ 
ues to improve the atmosphere of 
the library with new carpeting and 
furniture through donations. 

When we are alumni, years 
from now, Mumford foresees a full 
renovation of Beeghly to improve 
the environment and possibly 
another wing to add classroom 
space. But for now it’s only some¬ 
thing to dream about. 
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College students vulnerable to net 
addiction, say psychologists 



A current trend in law 
enforcement today is a concept 
called community policing. In an 
attempt to bring law enforcement 
officers closer to the people they 
serve, community policing 
involves a police officer being 
assigned to a specific neighbor¬ 
hood. The officer patrols this area 
and addresses the safety needs of 
the people and the neighborhood. 

This communily policing is 
something Juniata has had for 
some time now. The campus secu¬ 
rity office has recently opted to 
extend this campus community 
policing to involve officers “adopt¬ 
ing” residence halls. 

The purpose behind adopting 
dorms is to work closely with RA’s 
and RD’s to implement safety and 


security programs. Events such as 
the Rophynol and date rape aware¬ 
ness night at Sunderland (North) 
Hall can be prepared for any J.C. 
residence hall through an RA or 
RD who will communicate the 
request to a security officer. 

Advanced safety and security 
education has been instituted for 
residence hall staff. Currently the 
JC campus security is working in 
conjunction with the Huntingdon 
Police Dept, to increase RA and 
RD dmg awareness. This safety 
measure has been pursued upon the 
request of concerned persons, offi¬ 
cials, or hall staff. 

In this regard, the campus 
security office strives to maintain 
an “open-door policy.” If you have 
a problem or feel a security issue 
should be addressed, be sure to 
voice your opinion and feelings to 
an RA, RD, or security official. 


by Colleen De Baise 
College Press Service 

CHICAGO-Diane Kerwin, a 
University of Chicago sophomore, 
used to spend 40 horns a week on 
the Internet, surfing or "chatting" 
with friends. 

But the Net began to interfere 
with her normal life, so now, she 
says, she’s cutback. To 35 hours. 

"My boyfriend dumped me 
because I spent too much time 
online, but he was a loser anyway," 
Kerwin, 22, said. "It hurt a lot, so I 
cut down." 

Kerwin admits that she is not 
like other college students who 
dial up the Net to research a paper, 
check football scores or read a 
horoscope. Like an increasing 
number of computer users, she 
spends hours prowling the Internet 
and compulsively checking her 
electronic mail. 


"It’s like an addiction for me, 
like booze or drugs for other peo¬ 
ple," she said. 

In fact, the obsession some 
college students have for the Net 
can spark mood swings, tear apart 
personal lives and disrupt studies, 
similar to dmg and alcohol abuse, 
according to psychologists. 

In a study of 277 college stu¬ 
dents, three out of four said then- 
use of the Internet upset various 
activities of daily life. As a group, 
college students-who at many 
campuses have free access to the 
Net-are considered to be at high 
risk for Internet abuse, according 
to Janet Morahan-Martin, a Bryant 
College psychology professor who 
conducted the study. 

Students were considered 
"pathological addictive" if they 
admitted to four or more symp¬ 
toms indicating abuse. "Compared 
to others, pathological users scored 
significantly higher (on a loneli¬ 


ness scale), were more likely to go 
online to relax, talk to others with 
similar interests, meet new people 
and for support," she said. 

She also found that many Net 
addicts report that it’s easier to 
open up and meet people online. 

Edwin Colon, 21, a University 
of Chicago junior, admits that’s 
why he enjoys chatting on the Net. 
He spends about 40 hours a week 
online. 

"I express myself better 
online," he said. "I feel like the 
constraints of the keys allows me 
more freedom." 

Also, "I can talk to my friends 
in my underwear, and not be 
embarrassed," he said. s 

But too much time spent on 
the Net can hurt attention to stud¬ 
ies. Kimberly S. Young, a 
University of Pittsburgh psycholo¬ 
gist, says some college students 
spend so much time on the Internet 
(Cntinued on page 9. . .) 
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What's going on with the new 

curriculum??? 


by Salvador Casanas 
Carrie Richards 


We went out to check out the dif¬ 
ferences in the two curriculums, 
and to be honest, we found 
that the upper classmen did 
not know much about the 
changing curriculum, further 
than it had changed. Here is the 
scoop on the “old” and “new’ 
curriculums. 

As all the Juniata community 
can see, the Juniata curriculum has 
experienced a major overhaul in 
the recent past. The juniors and 
senior classes of 1998 and 1999 
are under what is referred to as the 
“old curriculum”, while the sopho¬ 
mores and junior classes of ’00 and 
‘01 are under a new curriculum. 
So what do these changes mean? 

There are some distinct differ¬ 
ences in the two curriculums 
which define very different out¬ 
lines of required courses. The 
main difference between the two 
curriculums is the College Writing 
Seminar course and the Cultural 
Analysis (CA) course. 

The College Writing Seminar, 
or better known as CWS, is a 
required 5 credit class for fresh¬ 
men. The catalog lays out the 



course 
as “an 
interdis¬ 
ciplinary 
course' 

which “intro¬ 
duces students to the diverse 
modes of thought and communica¬ 
tion that characterize the college 
experience, and will help them to 
think and express themselves more 
effectively, in and out of the class¬ 
room.” 

Instead of the “old” English 100 


and 101 previously required for 
graduation, the students now 
must complete five credits in 
the CWS course. Part of CWS 
is the writing component, 
where the professors require 
the students to read and 
write, similar to the 
requirements of the old 
English classes. 

Along with this 
component, the stu¬ 
dents must complete 
one credit in 
Extended 
Orientation (EO), 
which involves 
one hour a week 
under the leadership 
of an upperclassman. The 
freshmen generally dealt with 
“college life” and different “col¬ 
lege orientation” topics. 

The incoming students also are 
required to take a series of 
Information Access (IA) sessions, 
the last credit in the CWS course. 
This part of CWS replaced the 
computer literacy class previously 
required under the old curriculum. 

In IA, the students are involved 


in “sessions” in the library and 
computer lab. The students choose 
the times for these sessions, but are 
required to complete a minimum 
number of these sessions and 
take certain “core” IA sessions. 

Another new twist to the cur¬ 
riculum and embedded in the CWS 
course is a “life experience” 
requirement. The students are 
required to set a goal for them¬ 
selves to do something that they 
have never done before, within 
reason, do that activity (anything 
to challenge themselves), and 
share their experiences with the 
class (via video, a paper or a 
demonstration). 

The students must complete two 
of these life experiences during the 
semester. 

Beyond the CWS requirement, 
the new curriculum involves some 
other changes. The CWS compos¬ 
es the first half of the 
Communications requirement for 
graduation. The second half of 
that requirement is communication 
skills. This involves at least two 
courses designated in the individ¬ 
ual’s P.O.E. and at least one course 


Mixed Views of the "New” Curriculum 


by Salvador Casanas, 
Carrie Richards 


Editor’s note: Salvador is a 
sophomore currently under the 
new curriculum, and Carrie is a 
senior studying under the old cur¬ 
riculum. Here they have talked to 
various students from the Juniata 
campus community to see how they 
view the overhaul of the curricu¬ 
lum. 

Juniata’s campus has seen major 
changes in the curriculum. The 
students and professors alike have 
been required to make a change or 
have experienced the change in 
curriculum. 

However, as far as the students 
go, the upperclassmen and the 
underclassmen who are under the 
two different systems have distinct 
views on the matter. They also see 
many things through the same gog¬ 
gles. 

After talking to some seniors 
and juniors who study under the 
old curriculum, one point seems 
clear: many do not know much 
about the new curriculum. Since 


these students are not directly 
affected by the changes, to tell the 
truth, they are not particularly con¬ 
cerned. 

Some general comments were 
that the “Q” requirement was not a 
bad idea, and that the communica¬ 
tions skills requirement was a great 
idea, due to the fact that it helps the 
students from different courses of 
study become more “rounded” 
individuals and that the “C” 
requirement takes away from the 
rigidness of some of the P.O.E. 
curriculums. 

Mixed views came from a few 
seniors who felt that the “five cred¬ 
it thing” (CWS) was problematic 
for various reasons. 

Among the justification of 
viewing the CWS course as laden 
with problems, these seniors saw 
the course as taking up too much 
time, and not allowing , for 
instance, the science p.o.e.’s to 
take languages. 

Another comment was that the 
five credit course in one semester 
does not allow for the students to 
fully develop their writing skills. 


as was the case under the English 
100 and 101 which was spread 
over two semesters. The two 
semester system allowed for “writ¬ 
ing maturity.” 

The curriculum was also char¬ 
acterized by some it being good, 
but some of it excessive with no 
real point. Even though there was 
a reconfiguration of the curriculum 
to the new system, many upper¬ 
classmen see the system as in need 
of some improvements. 

The students under the new cur¬ 
riculum also see the need for the 
improvements, adjustments, and 
changes. The opinions from them 
consisted of mixed views, overlaid 
by the strong opinion that the prin¬ 
ciples of the new curriculum class¬ 
es (CWS) were good, BUT the 
execution in the actual classes was 
bad. 

There seemed to be a general 
confusion between the idea or 
“purpose” of the class, and the 
application of those principles. 
One sophomore commented that 
the practicality in the class just was 
not there. 


The sophomores and freshmen 
did find a few strong points in the 
new curriculum. They seemed to 
like the EO guidance system, espe¬ 
cially the fact that they had an 
upperclassman leader to guide 
them through the orientation 
process. We got the feeling that 
the EO classes have really formed 
a bond with their instructor. 

All in all, the Juniata students 
view the new curriculum different¬ 
ly, often based on different levels 
of knowledge and familiarity with 
the changes. 

But, no matter what year the 
students are in, they seem to agree 
on one point: the curriculum still 


at a 300 level or above. In total, 
the student must complete 4 cours¬ 
es designated as “C” classes. The 
old curriculum required two cours¬ 
es of writing-in-depth (W course) 
and one additional course in writ¬ 
ing-in-depth at the 200 level or 
above. 

Between the old and new cur¬ 
riculums is the much-criticized 
Cultural Analysis, which is an 
eight credit requirement, four cred¬ 
its over 2 semesters in the sopho¬ 
more year or one in the sophomore 
year and one semester in the junior 
year. 

This requirement replaces the 
ever-famous Senior Value Studies 
(SVS) and the general education 
requirement. 

The new curriculum requires 
Quantitative Skills, which involves 
three options: taking a course 
from a list of “Q” courses which 
deal explicitly with both statistics 
and mathematics; taking one sta¬ 
tistics and one other mathematics 
course; or passing proficiency 
exams in both math and statistics. 

The distribution requirements 
generally have remained the same 
as far as the types of classes, but 
the number of required credits has 
changed. 

Under the old system, the stu¬ 
dents were required to take 3 cred¬ 
it hours in each of the FISHN (fine 
arts, international, social sciences, 
humanities and natural sciences) 
for their distribution. 

For distribution-in-depth, they 
had to complete 3 additional cours¬ 
es in each of 3 FISHN areas, and 3 
more courses in each of 3 areas at 
the 200 level or above. 

In the new curriculum, in con¬ 
trast, the FISHN requirements for 
distribution involve six credits in 
each of the five categories, of 
which three of the five areas must 
be at the 300 level or above or as a 
prerequisite. 

The new curriculum seems to 
hold its faults in the opinion of the 
students, but who is to say which 
curriculum will hold up to the high 
academic standards of Juniata 
College. Perhaps only time will 
tell. ' 


needs some work. 

P VIRGINITY 
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SScw TVcIiiioIimiv at Juniata 



All the new technology has kept Juniata in the lead compared to other 
small colleges ’ progress with technology. This picture in the careers ser¬ 
vices office was taken since 1990. 


By Daniel Haeusser 
Staff writer _ 


For the past three years Juniata 
College has been slowly integrat¬ 
ing the campus with new technolo¬ 
gy. I recently was able to inter¬ 
view Dale Wampler about this sub¬ 
ject and learned a great deal about 
the process of bringing the latest 
technology to Juniata. 

This process began in June of 
1994 when President Neff appoint¬ 
ed an Information Technology 
Task Force (ITTF) to plan and 
advise on the development of tech¬ 
nology at Juniata. Since then, 
there have been three major initia¬ 
tives taken. 

The first step that was taken 
dealt with the problems of phones 
on the campus. The ITTF felt that 
this was the most critical matter to 
be dealt with so communication 
across campus could be more 
effective. 

A matter of a few years ago 
there were no phones located in 
individual rooms, though a few did 
exist in East. The only available 
phones were located in the hall. 
This posed a problem for calling 
security if one wasn’t able to leave 
their room. In addition, the only 
way to dial into campus was by 
going through an operator. 

This problem was solved 
installing modem phones with 
direct dial-in and voice mail in all 
offices and residence hall rooms. 

The second initiative taken to 
increase technology on campus 
was to set up a campus wide net¬ 
work. By the summer of 1996 the 
backbone of this network was 
completed, and the network was 
completely finished this past sum¬ 
mer. 

This gave all offices and resi¬ 
dence hall rooms the ability to con¬ 
nect to the network and utilize ser¬ 
vices such as e-mail, public drives, 
and library and Internet access. 

Juniata College was also able to 
develop a presence on the World 
Wide Web so that faculty and stu¬ 
dents could use it to schedule 
classes, link information on class¬ 
es, and provide information for 
prospective students. 

The third and perhaps largest 
initiative taken has been the addi¬ 
tion of technology into the class¬ 
room setting. Five new computer 
labs and classrooms were added 
across campus for a total of 120 
computers that are fully net¬ 
worked. 


Seven classrooms have also 
been upgraded to contain modem 
presentation equipment including 
video/data projectors that are con¬ 
nected to a VCR and computer. 

The Beeghly Library was also 
able to increase technology by 
adding computers hooked up to the 
network and starting a computer¬ 
ized management system, imple¬ 
menting access to FirstSearch 
databases and remote access to 
CD-ROM databases. 

Juniata College has also had the 
opportunity to join the Consortium 
of Agile Pennsylvania Education 
(CAPE), a group of twenty-some 


colleges that work together to offer 
courses to each other via telecom¬ 
munications. 

Juniata’s Distance Learning 
Classroom that functions with 
CAPE is located in G201. It is 
equipped with cameras to record 
people in the room, monitors to see 
the people at the other sight, and 
microphones to ask questions 
between the two classroom sights. 
CAPE has even started technology 
that will allow multiple sights at 
one time. 

You might wonder where all the 
money came from to pay for all of 


these technology upgrades. The 
answer is that it came from a wide 
variety of sources. 

The large costs of installing the 
telephone system are being paid 
for, in-part, by a portion of the 
technology fee in our tuition. Part 
of the funding for the CAPE pro¬ 
gram and the Distance Learning 
Program came from government 
programs, and Juniata was also 
able to obtain grants for instruc¬ 
tional technology from such 
sources as the McCune 
Foundation. 

These are just a few of the many 
sources of income for such large 
projects as technology upgrades. 

So far, the technology at Juniata 
has been a great deal of help. The 


addition of phones and network 
access to students has made com¬ 
munication much easier and effi¬ 
cient through phone mail and e- 
mail. 

However, it is also clear that 
electronic bulletin boards have 
failed to ease communication and 
that there is need for actual bulletin 
boards over campus. It is also 
helpful for students to be able to 
use computers to ease the burden 
of editing and writing reports, 
especially in the science fields. 

Perhaps the greatest influence 
of the technology has been on the 
teaching styles and methods of 
various professors. 

(Continued on page 10 .. .) 


Earn MONEY and FREE TRIPS!! 

Absolute Best SPRING BREAK Packages Available!! 
INDIVIDUALS, student ORGANIZATIONS, or 
small GROUPS wanted!! Call INTER-CAMPUS PROGRAMS at 
1-800-327-6013 or http://www.icpt.com 

/ A 

Western Auto 

701 Washington St., Downtown Huntingdon 

• Local Radio Shack Dealer 

• Cellular One® Authorization 

• Craftsmen Tools 

• Car Batteries 

Ail credit cards accepted, including Sears 
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Distance learning a high tech addition 


(. . .Continued from page 1) 

additional costs for phone line 
use, development, maintenance, 
training, and faculty and staff. 

The system uses an 
Integrated Services Digital 
Network (ISDN) phone connec¬ 
tion, and cost varies with image 
quality, amount of time spent, 
and whether communication is 
with a domestic or international 
location. The lowest quality 
domestic calls can be as inexpen¬ 
sive as five dollars an hour, but 
international communication can 
cost as much as $500 an hour. 

However, despite the high 
cost, there is a great potential to 
save money also. Juniata can 
invite a lecturer or speaker, for 
example, to present to a group 
through the video conferencing 
network for the price of the 
phone line use and payment for 
his or her time. 

Juniata would not have to 
pay considerable per-day rates 
for the guest’s time spent on 
campus, or for housing, meals, or 
travel expenses. Student teach¬ 
ing conferences and electronic 
field trips also reduce time and 
travel costs while at the same 
time remaining interactive. 

It is also less expensive for 
students to take classes at other 
colleges through the use of this 
equipment than to hire an adjunct 
professor when only a handful of 
students enroll for the course. 

Course exchange is especial¬ 
ly targeted to small, upper-level 
courses. Sometimes there are 
per- student or flat rate charges 


from the school exporting the 
course, but often colleges barter 
for these classes and only pay for 
phone line use. The Distance 
Learning Studio also has the 
potential for generating income 
by renting out the use of the 
equipment to outside parties. 

Since the equipment includes 
very modem technology, prepara¬ 
tion and adjustment are necessary 
from both the faculty and the stu¬ 
dents involved. The professor 
must learn the many functions 
and possibilities for the system. 
A variety of materials mid equip¬ 
ment, including use of the 
Internet, can be incorporated into 
class presentations, but familiari¬ 
ty and preparation are clearly nec¬ 
essary. 

Students must also adjust to 
the touch-activated microphones 
and be considerate and respectful 
of classroom procedure and cour¬ 
tesy. Most students have found 
that it only takes a few lectures to 
adjust to these slight differences. 

Juniata is still developing the 
numerous possibilities for the 
Distance Learning Room and its 
video conferencing network. 
With continued support and 
progress, the system promises to 
bring many new resources and 
experiences to the Juniata com¬ 
munity. 

Courses and activities, previ¬ 
ously unfeasible for such a small 
campus, may become increasing¬ 
ly accessible to students and fac¬ 
ulty alike, and Juniata will also be 
able to share its resources with 
other campuses and organiza¬ 
tions. 
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Baileu Oratorical Speech 


defines communitg in the 21st centurg 


by Daniel Hauesser 
Staff Writer 


Over the last two weeks there 
were two concerts performed in 
Oiler Hall by the accomplished 
musicians at Juniata College. The 
first of these two concerts was on 
Sunday November ninth and fea¬ 
tured the Juniata College Concert 
Choir. A large crowd filled Oiler 
Hall to hear the gifted group. 

This forty-two-member choir 
is directed by Russ Shelley and 
accompanied by Steve Baird. 
Students who had been interested 
in singing with this group were 
auditioned at the start of the 
semester for the chance. Since 
then, they have been strenuously 
practicing three days a week over 
the 12-1 lunch hour in addition to 
several outside of class rehearsals 
and sectionals. 

The choral concert featured a 
wide range of musical selections. 
The first third of the concert con¬ 
sisted of classical works of the 
18th and 19th centuries, including 
works by Mendelssohn, Mozart, 
and Handel. The second third of 
the concert focused on foreign folk 
songs such as songs from Africa 
and Indonesia. This offered a 
refreshingly different style -of 
music. Cathy Gross highlighted 
the first song, Hombe, with a beau¬ 
tiful solo. The third part of the 


by Sarah Worley 

for the Juniatian _ 

RHA, which stands for 
Residence Hall Association, is a 
student run organization that 
serves the student body. The orga¬ 
nization was started at Juniata just 
this past September. Our RHA is 
affiliated with both CAACURH 
(Central Atlantic Affiliated 
College and University Residence 
Halls), which includes 

Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, 
Delaware, New Jersey, and 
Maryland, and HACURH 
(National Affiliated College and 
University Residence Halls). 

How does RHA work? Each 
building’s Community Board 
sends two representatives who 
both have a vote at the meeting. 
Anyone, however, can attend and 
be present in the gallery, but only 
the buildings representatives and 
the executive board, except for the 
president, have voting privileges. 

So what does RHA do? Issues 


concert featured a wide variety of 
American folk songs along with a 
few European folk songs and a 
gorgeous solo by Lena Gowder on 
Now is the Cool of the Day. 

The second concert presented 
by the Juniata Department of 
Music included a wide range of 
ensembles. The concert began 
with the Juniata College Wind 
Symphony and continued with the 
Flute Choir. Following that there 
was one piece performed by the 
Percussion Ensemble and two 
more by the Wind Symphony. For 
the finale of the performance, the 
Wind Symphony joined with 
friends and relatives to perform 
three works as the Friends and 
Family Concert Band. 

The Wind Symphony’s reper¬ 
toire included works such as 
Holst’s First Suite in E-Flat, which 
contains three movements, and a 
work called Chorale and Alleluia 
composed by a relatively modem 
composer by the name of Howard 
Hanson. The Wind Symphony 
program also contained a piece 
called Fiesta which depicts the 
mood of Latin American celebra¬ 
tions, and a piece by Mark 
Camphouse which was commis¬ 
sioned in honor of Rosa Parks. 

The Flute Choir performed the 
well-known Joy to the World and a 
traditional French carol called Pat- 
a-Pan and the Percussion 


currently facing the RHA are the 
organization’s constitution, the 
residence hall locking policies and 
campus lighting. An organization 
called CCC (Campus Complaint 
Committee) has also been formed 
within the RAH for students to use 
in voicing concerns and problems. 
The focus of RHA is on student 
life within residence halls and on 
campus. Not only is the focus 
intended to be on problems, but 
also to produce a much stronger 
sense of community and unity 
between students through pro¬ 
grams and activities. 

The advisor of Juniata’s RHA 
is Kathy Collins, the assistant dean 
of students, and the elected execu¬ 
tive board includes Tawnya Smith 
(President), Melanie Goodman 
(Vice President and Treasurer), 
Sarah Worley (National 
Conference Chairperson), Kathy 
Wilson (Secretary), and Valerie 
Cole (Programmer). 

RHA meets every Tuesday at 


\neir talents 

Ensemble performed a modern 
piece called Mosaics. The 
Percussion Ensemble is now under 
the direction of James Latten, a 
new professor here at Juniata. 

The Friends and Family 
Concert Band was joined by John 
Kuehl, who as guest conductor, 
directed the moving melody of 
Greensleeves. Wind Symphony 
conductor Diane Bargiel returned 
on stage for the finale that featured 
songs from Fiddler on the Roof. 

For those that were unable to 
make it to these fine performances, 
there will still be a chance to hear 
the remarkable talent that Juniata’s 
Music Department has to offer. 
There will be concerts by both the 
Concert Choir and the Wind 
Symphony during the Spring 
Semester, and there will be an 
upcoming performance by the 
Choral Union featuring the awe¬ 
some works of Benjamin Britten; 
A Ceremony Of Carols and Saint 
Nicolas. In addition, musicians 
will have a chance to show off 
their talents at a student recital on 
December 4th, which will include 
soloists, string, woodwind, brass, 
and percussion groups. These 
musical experiences represent a 
great opportunity at Juniata to 
enjoy an evening of culture and art 
that will stimulate the human emo¬ 
tions and life, for little to no 
money. 

ata s student bodg 

9:15 p.m. in the Faculty Lounge of 
Ellis. The RHA is here for us, the 
students of Juniata, and your 
thoughts and ideas are crucial to its 
success. Please feel free to come 
to a meeting and find out what it’s 
all about. 


“Dare to Define Community 
in the 21st Century” was the topic 
of the Bailey Oratorical Contest, 
which was held on November 10th. 
This year, third place went to 
Parisha Shah, and second place to 
David Schoenthal. First place was 
awarded to senior Heather Kidder. 
The prize-winnins speech follows. 

The author and commentator 
Philip Elmer-Dewitt and I invite 
you to close your eyes. Imagine 
the shape of technology in the 21st 
century - - a world filled with intel¬ 
ligent machines, multisensual 
media and artificial creatures so 
highly evolved they will seem as 
alive as dogs and cats. If even the 
most conservative projections of 
scientists and industrial planners 
come true, then the next century 
may bring advances no less 
momentous than the Bomb, the 
Pill, and the digital computer. 
Should the more radical predic¬ 
tions prove correct, our descen¬ 
dants may encounter technological 
upheavals that could make 20th 
century breakthroughs seem tame . 
Open your eyes. 

We are two years and two 
months away from the twenty-first 
century. 

It’s EXCITING to think that 
we’re on the brink of a new mil¬ 
lennium. But what will the new 
millennium bring? And what will 
happen to community? Will future 
generations hear about it in history 
.class? Or will community still 
exist? 

Here at Juniata, Community 
is a buzz-word we hear all the 
time. We often talk about tradi¬ 
tions - Mountain Day and 


Madrigal Dinner - which bring us 
together and make us closer. We 
speak of community as the essence 
of the Juniata experience. We 
spend A LOT of time trying to 
build it, enhance it, and keep 

it.focusing on individuals in 

relationship to each other - - as 
Juniata students, members of 
diverse groups, and citizens of var¬ 
ious countries. 

In 1939, the philosopher and 
author Antoine de St. Exupery said 
“...In this century as in others, our 
highest accomplishments still have 
the aim of bringing men together.” 
(and I’m sure he meant women as 
well) But how DO we bring peo¬ 
ple together? We bring people 
together through communication. 
Community and communication 
are similar concepts which share 
the same root word. Their root - 
COMMUN - suggests an 
exchange - shared by all and also 
means to be in unity. In other- 
words, communication is crucial to 
the unity of a community. 

So WHAT DEFINES COM¬ 
MUNITY IN THE 21ST CENTU¬ 
RY? COMMUNICATION DOES 
because it will be faster, changing, 
and ambiguous. So by looking at 
changes in our communication 
through technology, international¬ 
ization, and implications of these 
two, we’ll have a better under¬ 
standing of community in the 21 st 
century. Let me explain what I 
mean... 

Can you picture what your 
day would be like if you had no e- 
mail? or access to the Internet? I 
know I would have a lot more free 
time! Believe it or not, as little as 
5 years ago, we didn’t have these 
media at Juniata. Imagine not 
having a phone in each room and 
personal VOICE mail... about 3 
years ago in a few of the residence 
halls, 50 women had to share 2 hall 
phones! Do you remember card 
catalogs in the library? They 
seem absurd now that we have 
computers to make our searches 
faster. And in less than 1 year, 
374 of 1100 Juniata students have 
come online in their rooms. On a 
larger scale of community, many 
of us have cellular phones, laptops, 
beepers, caller I.D., and a host of 
other devices which tie us to com¬ 
munication. 

We already take technology, 
for granted - - things happen so 
fast that no one has ever stopped to 
(Continued on page 7 .. .) 



97-98 Bailey finalists: (from left) Danielle Kirk; Kelly Morton; Julie 
Rosensteel; Heather Kidder, first place; Tabitha Campbell; Parisha Shah, 
3rd place, and David Shoenthal, 2nd place. 
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Winning Bailey Speech 


( . . Continued from page 6) 

ask how it all happened. 
According to psychologist Gail 
Sheehy, “With the only certainty in 
our existence being change, and a 
rate of change growing always 
faster in a kind of technological 
leapfrog game, speed helps people 
think they are keeping up.” 

We get caught up in this game 
of technology - trying to keep up 
with latest and the best moving 
with the times, and continuing at a 
fast pace. Technology gives us the 
medium to communicate - and it’s 
through this changing medium that 
communities have developed a 
strong ability to adapt to and 
accept change. 

Because of technology, geog¬ 
raphy has become boundless. We 
liave the ability to take classes 
from other colleges and universi¬ 
ties across the country - all we 
have to do is go to the distance 
learning center in Good hall. We 
think nothing of sending an e-mail 
to someone located in Arizona or 
Kansas, or of linking up to a web¬ 
site in Hong Kong or Australia. 

This idea of “boundless geog¬ 
raphy” has also aided in the inter¬ 
nationalization of Juniata. 69 
international students from 34 


from us, whether it be a difference 
of geography, of religion, of opin¬ 
ions, or of color. When we come 
back home, we create awareness in 
our communities by raising ques¬ 
tions of difference. This is the 
beginning of tolerance and open- 
mindedness which forms THE 
BASE of an expanded, richer com¬ 
munity. 

As we have seen up to tins 
point, community and communica¬ 
tion work hand in hand, and we’ve 
seen how they’re linked by root 
and meaning. We took a look at 
the way communication is chang¬ 
ing through technology and inter¬ 
nationalization... and heard many 
positive examples which give us 
the sense that we’re moving for¬ 
ward.... 

However, in order to have a 
fuller understanding of changing 
communication, we must weigh 
the positive changes against the 
implications of what community in 
the 21st century will bring. 

People say the Internet will 
unite communities by allowing 
neighbors to find out more about 
each other and keep in touch with 
what’s going on... but is this a 
reality? 

Or will computers keep us iso- 


SOCIAL/CULTURAL 


Thinking about graduate school? 

hatham College 

offers coeducational master's degree programs in: 

Physical Therapy 

• Problem-based learning curriculum integrating clinical arts and 

sciences of physical therapy 

• Eight months of off-site clinical training 

Occupational Therapy 

• Cutting-edqe assistive technology equipment 

• Extensive observational and hands-on fieldwork training experiences 

Physician Assistant Studies 

• 100% problem-based learning teaching format 

• 10 six-week clinicals based in a variety of settings 

Teaching 

• Offerings include teacher certification and Master of Arts in Teaching 

in elementary education and secondary education in biology, 
chemistry, English, mathematics & comprehensive social studies 

• Assistantships and program completion in 12 months for 

full-time students 

Applications available NOW! Deadlines beginning January 15, 1998. 


CHJHAM 

couege 


Office of Graduate Admissions 
Chatham College 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
800-837-1290 or 412-365-1290 
admissions@chatham.edu 
www.chatham.edu 




countries are here this year because 
they have transcended the bound¬ 
aries of geography as well as cul¬ 
ture. Similarly, 52 Juniata students 
including myself studied abroad 
last year, and have returned with a 
fuller appreciation of the world 
outside the Juniata classroom. 

It’s easier to be a world travel¬ 
er now because of improved com¬ 
munication between and among 
countries. My worst moments of 
culture shock in France last year 
were lessened because I knew I 
was only an e-mail away from my 
mom...when scheduling got tough, 
I just faxed a letter back here to 
Juniata...and when all else failed, I 
just picked up the old fashioned 
telephone and called home. 

The anthropologist Margaret 
Mead said, “As the traveler who 
has once been from home is wiser 
than he who has never left his own 
doorstep, so a knowledge of one 
other culture should sharpen our 
ability to scrutinize more steadily 
and to appreciate more lovingly 
our own.” 

By exploring other places, we 
develop the ability to step back 
from our communities and ques¬ 
tion our own practices. In doing so, 
it becomes easier to accept the dif¬ 
ferences between other cultures 
and our own. We learn to commu¬ 
nicate with those who are different 


lated and prevent us from explor¬ 
ing? . . . 

. . .Will technology decrease 
our ability to communicate face to 
face? It’s true that technology 7 is 
only the medium for communica¬ 
tion, but will it become a substi¬ 
tute? 

Will the idea of open-minded¬ 
ness and tolerance gained through 
life’s experience tmly enlarge our 
sense of community? 

These are difficult questions 
but taking all of these implications 
into consideration, it’s time to take 
action. 

WHAT can we do??? You 
and I need to start by opening our 
eyes and realizing that communi¬ 
cation will never be the same. In 
the 21st century, it will be fast, 

changing, and ambiguous.and 

we need to have an active role in 
that metamorphosis. We can 
choose to let communication 
cocoon us, or to let it set us free. It 
is the individual who shapes com¬ 
munication through the awareness 
of technology and internationaliza¬ 
tion. 

Through communication, we 
come to know ourselves and our 
communities... THROUGH 
COMMUNICATION, we prepare 
our communities for the future. . . 

. . .We are two years and two 
months away from the 21st centu- 
ty- 


By Cate Kurtz 

For The Juniatian _ 

On October 24, Shoemaker 
Galleiy introduced Thom Cooney 
Crawford’s art exhibition “Winged 
Eye”. The show’s focus is what 
Crawford calls “sacred space”. He 
used the symmetrical shape of 
Shoemaker to choose the sculp¬ 
tures and paintings he put on dis¬ 
play in the gallery . The artwork 
itself, inspired by a poem written 
by Crawford, presents a unique 
perspective of nature and exis¬ 
tence. 

Professor Phillip Earenfight is 
credited for bringing this artist to 
Juniata. He realized that Juniata 
has not shown sculpture in a while 
and wanted to provide a different 
dimension of artwoik for the stu¬ 
dents and the community. 
Crawford is the head of the art 
department at Lafayette College 
and Earenfight met the artist while 
he was there working as a visiting 
professor. Earenfight admires 
Crawford’s “forceful imagery” and 
impressive use of archetypes. 
Because of Crawford’s techniques, 
Earenfight felt that the artist would 
be an excellent match for Juniata. 
Earenfight has enjoyed working on 
this exhibit with Crawford. “He 
has been more involved than other 
artists that have come to Juniata.” 


Crawford is extremely “sensitive 
to environmental installations and 
“takes his artwork further by his 
use of space” said Earenfight. 

Crawford explained that 
Temple Upright with Four 
Supports is the focal point of the 
exhibit. The meaning of the piece 
helps to complete the overall 



theme of human presence in the 
natural world. Furthermore, the 
placement of the sculpture, in the 
center of the Shoemaker Gallery 
directly under the dome, is meant 
to reinforce the focus of the other 
pieces in the exhibit. As Miranda 
Gresko, a student here at Juniata, 


Rosell, head of Juniata’s art 
department. She is impressed by 
Crawford’s use of two and three 
dimensional media. The paintings 
have an “unconventional texture” 
that helps to relate them to the 
sculptures, therefore creating a 
union between the two art forms. 
Rosell said that she especially 
enjoyed the painting Earth 
Passage, #8 because of its 
vibrant colors. In fact according 
to Rosell, the theme, colors, and 
use of space have made this show 
“more interesting and a lot more 
involved” than any other at 
Shoemaker Gallery. 

Furthermore, Rosell feels that it 
is “one of the best exhibitions 
ever seen here at Juniata.” 

“Everything has a reason 
and a meaning” said Crawford 
concerning the show. An adven¬ 
ture awaits any person who has yet 
to experience this art exhibit. The 
combination of architecture, poet¬ 
ry, painting, and sculpture reveals 
every angle of the theme, which 
makes the exhibition a stand out. 


said “My favorite artwork was Khara Koffel, a Juniata student, 
Temple Upright with Four remarked that it was “unlike any- 
Supports because it pulled the vari- thmg I have ever seen here at 


ety of the different art forms Shoemaker.” 


together and helped me to under- The exhibit will be running 

stand the show. ’ Monday-Friday 9am-5pm,week- 

The exhibit is “aesthetically ends by appointment, until 
very powerful” said Dr. Karen December 17. 
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Net Addiction 

( . .Continuedfrom page 3) 
that they flunk out of college. 

Such obsessive behavior 
should be viewed by the mental 
health community as seriously as 
alcohol or drug use, says Young, 
who conducted a three-year study 
on Net addiction. 

Obsessive Internet users, or 
"dependents," stay online for hours 
each day and often create new per¬ 
sonalities for themselves in chat 
rooms, she said. Over the course of 
her study, she identified 396 
"dependents" and found that 42 
percent were unemployed college 
students or homemakers. 

The "dependents" said they 
enjoy fantasy games similar to 
Dungeons and Dragons, where 
they can interact with people like 
themselves. They spend an aver¬ 
age of 38 hours online each week, 
compared to eight hours a week 
reported by avid, but not addicted, 
computer users. 

"When asked about the main 
attractions of using these direct 
dialogue features," said Young, 
"86 percent of dependents reported 
anonymity, 63 percent accessibili¬ 
ty, 58 security, and 37 percent ease 
of use. 

Other users report that they 
like to "transform" and take on a 
new identity when they’re in a chat 
room. Bonnie Mathis, a University 
of Chicago sophomore, says she 
creates a new personality for her¬ 
self about once a week. 

"It allows me to experiment 
and change myself," she said. "It 
can go scaiy, with all the stories 
you hear, but nothing can go 
wrong if you are smart." 

Earlier this year, a Barnard 
College student accused her cyber¬ 
sex pen pal of sodomy and torture. 
The alleged 20-hour ordeal hap¬ 
pened when they finally met face- 
to-face, after weeks of exchanging 
messages over the Internet. 

The man, Oliver Jovanovic, a 
Columbia University doctoral can¬ 
didate, has been charged with kid¬ 
napping, assault and sexual abuse. 

The woman is now suing to 
keep her e-mail correspondences- 
in which they discussed sado¬ 
masochistic experiences-from 
being entered into court. 

The psychologist found her 
research subjects by sending a 
query out on the Internet. 
"Dependents" met certain criteria, 
including: a preoccupation with 
the Internet; inability to control 
use; and restlessness, irritability or 
other withdrawal symptoms when 
trying to cut back use. 


POLITICAL 


Feeding the hungry: 

student organizations spread their share thin 


by Chris Thomas 

Editor _ 

The Juniatian is publishing 
the club and organization budget 
proposals for this year showing 
where student government allo¬ 
cates its funding. Budgets are list¬ 
ed from the 46 organizations 
receiving the highest allocation to 
those receiving the lowest. The 
student government allocates 
$50,000, as more new clubs like 
Model U.N. and RHA are char¬ 
tered, the thinner the allocation is 


Club 


spread among the rest of the clubs. 
Only 33 organizations requested 
funding last year compared to 46 
this year. 

According to \ *7 

Brandon Zlupko, ' jA 

chair of the budget 
committee, student / / 
government withheld C 

$5,000 for their own 
use. This money is/: * 

used for emergencies 
and reinvestments 
for students, the money will be 
used this year in the following 

Requested Allocated 

$109,963.92 $50,000 


Alfarata $6,000 

WKVR-Power 92 $16,946 

Student Government 
Juniatian $4,640 

Model U.N. $17,000 

Health Occ. Students of America $3,360 
Laughing Bush $6,030 

Spanish Club $1,895 

United Cultures of JC $3,100 

Emergency Services Club $2,954 

Residence Hall Association $2,306 

Habitat for Humanity $1,550 

Scuba Club $6,470 

Juniata Downhill $2,000 

Kvasir $1,400 

Chemistry Club $2,900 

Juniata Sports Med. Club $1,875 

Judo Club $2850 

Dance Club $1,340 

AWOL $1,215 

Musical Theatre Club $2,000 

Circle K $2,280 

International Club $ 1,100 

Men’s Lacrosse Club $2,290 

Computer Society $1,600 

Beta Beta Beta $1,000 

Mountain Bike Club $690 

Juniata Inst, of Future $2,500 

Native American Hobbyist Club $1,625 
Student Health Advisory Comm. $500 
Student Investment Club $455 

French Club $475 

Conservation Club $185 

Center for Conflict Resolution $360 
Karate Club $300 

Amnesty Int’l $330 

Geological Society $400 

Communications Club $585 

Psi Chi $300 

Skulldiggers $150 

Society of Physics Students $765 

Weightlifting Club $850 

Juniata Area Gamer Guild $700 

Chess Club $192 

Cross Country Club $225 

Jeet Kune Do Club $225 

Golfers Anonymous $1,250 


$5,577 

$5,007 

$5,000 

$4,390 

$3,452 

$2,397 

$2,300 

$1,590 

$1,397 

$1,137 

$1,107 

$1,097 

$ 1,000 

$ 1,000 

$ 1,000 

$997 

$973 

$887 

$867 

$847 

$798 

$750 

$747 

$697 

$597 

$500 

$473 

$397 

$347 

$390 

$298 

$282 

$178 

$177 

$148 

$147 

$140 

$122 

$100 

$100 

$100 

$98 

$97 

$90 

$70 

$70 

$50 


ways: 

•purchasing new refrigerators 
for student use, sponsoring activi¬ 
ties at Springfest, pur¬ 
chase of vending 
machine goodies, and 
X. sponsoring recycling 

\ competitions, 

fi ‘Develop a rela- 

A tionship with Dr. 

A Hassan’s GRE, MCAT, 

LSAT prep-courses 
given each semester to 
decrease the cost to students for 
better test taking skills 

•Placing the money in a high- 
yield interest account added to the 
$50,000 allotment from the 
trustees, creating more money that 
can be distributed to clubs. 

•Or, organizations can petition 
student government for money to 
use with activities, purchases, 
guest speakers, or campus activi¬ 
ties that benefit the Juniata campus 
as a whole. According to Zlupko, 
this money is withheld for special 
events, “to ensure that the money 
is spent properly, and that the stu¬ 
dents coordinating the activity are 
motivated, focused, and genuinely 
serious about its completion” 

The budget committee of stu¬ 
dent government uses several cri¬ 
teria to decide on how each club is 
funded. There was a difference of 
$64,963.92 between what organi¬ 
zation asked for and what they 
received. Numbers are rounded 
and listed in order based on alloca- 


Was Ellis doomed 
from the start? 

/. .. Continued front page 2) 

Ask and the majority would 
answer no-they preferred the old 
Totem Inn better and Ellis is 
nothing but a big cafeteria and 
kitchen.” 

‘The lack of a pleasing 
atmosphere is the essence of my 
dislike of the building. When 1 
enter the building I have die feel¬ 
ing that it.. was totally emerged 
in some cleanser which sterilized 
it from the air conditioning 
equipment on. the roof to the 
white wall of the post: office 
lounge;’ 

“Finally, I would like to see 
Ellis Hall turned into a real col¬ 
lege center rather than the post- 
high school play area it is now.” 

Since 1970, more adminis¬ 
trative offices have moved into 
El its. A lounge across from the 
post-office was enclosed and is 
now secunty and earner services. 
Muddy Run was the Totem Inn 
which had booths, a juke box. 
and less of a formal atmosphere. 

The Ellis makeover is not 
complete yet, what will we Itave 
to say shout it when it is done? 

Over 25 years ago these stu¬ 
dents echoed the same problems 
that exist today. In essence, the 
college was disrespectful to name 
die building after die Ellis's, per¬ 
haps they should have named it 
after somebody they didn’t like. 

We should look at the reno¬ 
vations in a positive light, a 
chance to bring Ellis Hall back 
from the dead. Most colleges 
have better student unions, but 
we cannot have tire best of every¬ 
thing. 


RELIABLE SPRING 
BREAK TOURS 

c ^aAatnas/, C ~&mcupi/ Sc 

Ski/ 'Tups// 

FREE FOOD & DRINKS! 

Sign up before Nov. 30 
Organize a group -- travel free 
Call for details and free brochure 
Call 1-888-Spring-Break 
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NATIONAL 


Eating Disorders Rampant 
Among College Students 


JC Technology 


By Brandy Berry 
Kentucky Kernel 

University of Kentucky _ 

LEXINGTON, Ky. - The 
dreaded "freshmen 15" is not a 
problem for some college students. 

That's because some students 
will never be found at the student 
union eating pizza. 

They will be found on the 
treadmills. They will be found 
purging. 

Each year 16 percent of colle¬ 
giate women in America and 7 
million women overall show some 
signs of having an eating disorder, 
said Dr. Laurie Humphries, 
Univeristy of Kentucky Medical 
Center psychiatrist specializing in 
eating disorders. Two-thirds will 
battle the disease for a lifetime, 
while one-third will be cured 
through treatment and counseling. 

Anorexia nervosa and bulim¬ 
ia are complex, life-threatening 
psychological eating disorders 
whose victims constantly fight a 
battle between their mind and 


body, continually restricting food 
intake to the point of obsession and 
sometimes death. 

"Eating disorders are extreme¬ 
ly common in collegiate women," 
Humphries said. "There are many 
more who are afflicted in a college 
population than in a high school 
population." 

The causes of anorexia ner¬ 
vosa and bulimia are as different as 
the diseases themselves. 
Humphries attributes the college 
atmosphere to exacerbating the 
diseases in some cases. 

"If there is a sorority house 
with one or two who have eating 
disorders, they may influence oth¬ 
ers," Humphries said. "Pretty soon, 
you have a 'group phenomena' 
where everyone is severely 
restricting food intake." 

However, the cause of eating 
disorders is multifactoral. 

"Those with low self-esteem 
and those under serious stress are 
susceptible," Humphries said. 
"Others may have personal prob¬ 
lems such as with the family or a 


boyfriend, which can eventually 
progress into a disorder." 

Anorexia victims typically 
compulsively exercise and severe¬ 
ly restrict daily caloric intake to 
the point of fasting for days at a 
time in some cases. 

Bulimics practice "binging 
and purging," which involves eat¬ 
ing excessive amounts of food in a 
very small amount of time and 
then making themselves throw up. 

The problems associated with 
the diseases are not minor. 

"Anorexia has the highest 
death rate of any psychiatric ill¬ 
ness," Humphries said. "The actual 
percentage of deaths associated 
with bulimia is not known, but the 
number is thought to be quite 
high." 

One percent of anorexics will 
die in their initial battle with the 
disease, but 18 to 30 percent of the 
victims who beat the first onset 
will die from recurring bouts by 
the age of 45, Humphries said. 

Anorexics suffer from loss of 
hair, osteoporosis (decrease in 


( . .Continued from page 5) 

There has been a large 
demand from faculty for rooms 
with modem teaching technology 
including projectors hooked up to 
the network. 

No large plans exist for tire 
future in adding new technologies 
to the campus. The primary 
future concern in the minds of 
most faculty and students is get¬ 
ting the new technology we Live 
to work propcrlv It is also just as 
important to make sure that both 
faculty and staff learn hovi to use 
the technology properly and most 
effectively. 

Future plans also exist to 
increase tire amount of technolo¬ 
gy in the classes due to the high 
demand 

There is also some interest 
among faculty to start a Teaching 
Learning Center to help faculty 


bone density), problems with poor 
nutrition and loss of a menstrua¬ 
tion cycle for as long as they are 
restricting food intake. 

Bulimics often suffer from 
electrolyte problems attributed to 
excessive purging, intestinal and 
throat tissue damage, and dental 
erosion. 


develop effective new ways of 
teaching with technology , specifi¬ 
cally multimedia presentations. 
Several professors hope tliat this 
can help their students learn easi¬ 
er. 

For example, in the case of 
physical chemistry multimedia 
presentations could be utilized to 
demonstrate proper use of equip¬ 
ment and m history, presentations 
could be used to pull up maps of a 
certain era or event to illustrate 
what is being taught in the class. 
The college is currently searching 
for external funding to develop 
this type of a program. 

As we look at the technology 
we have at Juniata now after Die 
past three years of planning and 
installing, it is clear that Juniata’s 
technology' has the potential to be 
an extremely effective way to 
make teaching, learning, and com¬ 
municating easier. 


"Of all the fads which have 
affected mankind, none seems 
more difficult to explain than the 
desire of American women for the 
barberpole figure," the late Dr. 
Morris Fishbein, longtime editor 
of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, once wrote. 
(Cntinued on page 12 . . .) 




THERE ARE A FEW SPECIAL THINGS THAT WE CAN 

REALLY COUNT ON TO HELP US ACCOMPLISH ALL THAT 

WE NEED TO DO. RELIABLE, DEPENDABLE THINGS LIKE 

THE TOYOTA COROLLA. OVER THE PAST 30 YEARS, 

COROLLA HAS BECOME ONE OF THE MOST TRUSTED 

CARS IN THE WORLD. AND NOW IT'S ALL-NEW...WITH 

MORE PASSENGER AND TRUNK ROOM, AN ALL-NEW 

ALUMINUM ENGINE THAT'S ONLY MORE POWERFUL, 

IT'S MORE EC0N0MICAL...UP TO 38 MILES PER 
GALLON HIGHWAY. COROLLA IS SAFER AND 
% QUIETER,ANDBESTOFALL.ITSTARTS 

y AT A PRICE LOWER THAN LAST 
% YEAR. MORE CAR...LESS 

■JKBSy MONEY. WHAT A 

REFRESHING 


TOYOTA 


oVor 
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SPORTS 


Winter sports warm, up 


by Bub Parker 

Sports Information Director 

WOMEN’S 
VOLLEYBALL 
(41-1, 7-0 MAC): 

The Eagle high-netters 
claimed their 17th consecutive 
NCAA Division III Mid-Atlantic 
Region crown over the weekend. 
Juniata hosted the event and posted 
a 15-12, 15-7, 15-10 win over 
Franklin & Marshall in the region¬ 
al semifinals on Friday and then 
knocked off Gettysburg, 3-1, on 
Saturday evening in the regional 
final. 

Against the Diplomats on 
Friday, senior outside hitter 
Melissa Myers had 19 kills and 14 
digs to pace the club. Sophomore 
middle hitter Kristin Hershey and 
sophomore outside hitter Carrie 
Zeller each came through with 
nine kills. 

Zeller also had five serving 
aces, including three straight to 
start the match. Senior setter 
Jennifer Rebert passed out 42 
assists and had eight kills on 10 
swings without an error. On 
Saturday, Juniata got by the 
Bullets, 15-4, 11-15, 15-10, 15-12. 

Myers added 24 kills, 10 digs 
and three blocks to her weekend 
totals. Hershey had 15 floor-find¬ 
ers, including six in the final game 
of the match. Zeller picked up 24 


digs and Rebert distributed 50 
assists and had 17 scoops. 

The Eagles will now take on 
Cortland, who won the New Yoik 
Region title with a 3-2 triumph 
over Ithaca in the finals, this com¬ 
ing Saturday. 

WOMEN’S CROSS 
COUNTRY (2-1): 

Juniata competed in the 
NCAA Division III Mid-East 
Regionals held at Dickinson 
College on Saturday and placed 
10th with 307 points. It was a two- 
spot improvement over last fall’s 
12th place showing at regionals. 

The College of New Jersey 
(formerly known as Trenton State), 
won the regional crown with 67 
markers. The Eagles were paced 
by freshman Wossie Mazengia, 
who took 45th in the field of com¬ 
petitors with a 20:32.85 clocking. 
Junior Cara Kelly was 57th 
(20:45.99), while sophomore 
Sarah Oakman ran to a 59th-place 
showing (20:50.25). Sophomore 
Casey Kline crossed the finish line 
69th (20:58.79). Senior Nicole 
Norris rounded out the top-five for 
Juniata by hitting the tape 81st 
(21:22.56). 

WOMEN’S 
SWIMMING (0-1): 



Committed to the C ommunit y. 



A Full-Service Bank 
Serving Central PA Since 1866 


Huntingdon Regional Office (814) 643-0350 
Huntingdon Drive-In Office (814) 643-0350 
Huntingdon Plaza Office (814) 643-6141 



EQUAL HOUSING 

LENDER 



llnus 


The Eagles were not in action 
this past week, but return to com¬ 
petition on Saturday at home. 

MEN’S 

BASKETBALL: 

Second-year head coach Rick 
Ferry has 13 players on the presea¬ 
son roster and 10 of those student- 
athletes are freshmen. 

The coaching staff will be 
counting on the leadership of 
senior center Pat Long and sopho¬ 
mores Craig Ernest, a guard, and 
forward Tim Lonesky to provided 
the young 1997-98 Eagles with 
some guidance and to help 
improve on last winter’s 3-21 
overall record. 

Ernest competed in 22 of the 
24 games Juniata played last year 
and is a three-point threat for 
Coach Ferry’s troops. Lonesky 
will be the leader of the board- 
bangers for the Eagles. He fin¬ 
ished third on the team in scoring 
average (8.7) and paced the club in 
rebounds per contest (5.2) in 1996- 
97. 

Long, who can play at both 
forward and center, will also be a 
key contributor to the success of 
this winter’s club. He dropped in 
9.8 points per game last year and 
ripped down 5.1 rebounds each 
contest. 

He also shot a team-best .498 
from the floor. Juniata will open 
the season on Friday at 8:00 p.m. 
against Oneonta State in the first 
round of the sixth annual Doc 
Greene Tournament. 

Shippensburg will play Randolph- 
Macon at 6:00 p.m. in the initial 
outing of the tourney. The conso¬ 
lation game is set for 1:00 p.m. on 
Saturday, while the championship 
tilt is slated for a 3:00 p.m. start. 



625 W&SHIM6TQN ST 
DO WN TO WN 
HUNTINGDON 



Utidi Jeutefotj 
CeiHjxwtj 



643-2760 



Samuel Brumbaugh watched on as President Neff dedicated the newly 
renovated Strength & Fitness Center named in honor of Mr. Brumbaugh 
and his wife, Martha during the first weekend in November. 


Football ends season 
with nail biter 


by Bub Parker 

Sports Information Director 

The Eagles closed out the 
1997 season with a thrilling, come- 
from-beliind, 34-33 victory over 
FDU-Madison in Huntingdon. 
Juniata trailed, 33-20, with 6:45 to 
go in the contest, but sophomore 
quarterback Joe Montrella threw 
two of his four touchdown passes 
during that time span, including 
the game-winner to sophomore 
tight end Jason Plunkett with 2:54 
remaining in the contest. The 
Devils fumbled the ensuing kick¬ 
off after Juniata’s go-ahead score 
and freshman Dan Pavone fell on 
the loose ball. The College Hill 
squad was able to run out the clock 
after the FDU-Madison miscue. 
Montrella completed 14 of 29 
passes on the day for 260 yards. 
He hit four different players for 
touchdowns on the day. Senior 
wide receiver Jason Falvo, who 
ended the day with four snags for 
63 yards, caught a 15-yard scoring 
strike in the second quarter. He 
moved into a tie for third on the 
all-time touchdown receptions list 


at Juniata (18). Junior wide out 
Brook Williams hauled in a five- 
yard pass in the third quarter for 
his first collegiate touchdown 
which put the Eagles ahead, 20-13. 
Freshman wide receiver Matt 
Eisenberg took a short pass from 
Montrella and traveled 61 yards on 
the play for a touchdown to start 
the comeback for Juniata. Senior 
fullback Ian Taylor plowed into the 
endzone from one-yard out to give 
the blue and gold a 14-13 lead at 
intermission. Freshman kicker 
Shawn Young nailed four of five 
extra points, including the one that 
gave Juniata the 34-33 lead. 
Montrella also had a game-high 57 
yards rushing on six tries. 
Sophomore wide receiver Shane 
Hazenstab caught three balls in the 
game for 63 yards. Defensively, 
sophomore comeiback Brad Hahn 
had an outing-best 11 tackles. 
Junior linebacker Tom Ware ham 
posted 10 stops, including two for 
loss. Senior linebacker Rick 
Schreier registered five tackles to 
give him a team-best 100 for the 
year. 


FEZ SPCETS TKIWIA 


~l 


[This issue’s prize for the first correct answer is a Sylvester Pez dispenser! 


'All answers must be submitted by phone to extension 4718. Leave your 
Jname, phone number, and your complete answer. 


iThe question: Who caused the fumble on Juniata’s kickoff to FDU- 
jMadison with 2:54 remaining on 11-15? 


1 Last Issue s Winner: There was no winner due to a lack of contestants! 
Where were two correct answers. Beth Hoppel made AVCA All-America 
|First Team three consecutive years from 1985-1987. Beth has only been 
'fettered by Christy Orndorff who was on the team for four years straight 
|from 1991-1994. 
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CHECK OUT THE NEW LIVE PHISH ALBUM: 

SLIP STITCH AND PASS 

IN STORES NOW 


DESTROYS AMERICA 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 




TUESDAY 


DOORS 6 PM-SHOW 7:30 PM 


Bryce Jordan Center 


TICKETS AVAILABLE AT THE BRYCE JORDAN TICKET 
CENTER, EISENHOWER AUDITORIUM. SELECT 
UNI-MARTS AND PENN STATE CAMPUS OUTLETS. 
CHARGE-BY-PHONE: 865-5555 OR (800) 863-3336 

WWW.PHISH.COM 


HEW PARK 
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Eating disorders 

(. . .Continuedfrom page 10) 

"In many ways we have 
become a 'celebrity culture' where 
the emphasis is placed on thin¬ 
ness," Humphries said. "Many of 
the models maintain an unhealthy 
body weight and image." 

When treating eating disorder 
victims, the medical problems, 
rather than the psychological ones 
are treated first. The first step is to 
ensure that the patient is not suici¬ 
dal and then if the victim is 
depressed, anti-depressant med¬ 
ication and nutritional counseling 
are implemented. Bulimics often 
abuse alcohol and drugs, so those 
problems will usually be treated 
before the actual eating disorder. 

Humphries said studies are 
being done to prove that genetics 
plays a role in eating disorders. 

"It is interesting because just 
as there are different types of can¬ 
cers which can be passed down 
from generation to generation, 
there are different ideologies 
regarding eating disorders as 
well," Humphries said. 

"The studies are showing that 
the genetic link to anorexia has 
something to do with energy 
metabolism in victims." 


Column: 


Altoona 


Community Theatre 


c/f dtviLitmas, daxo£” 

November 20, 21 8 p.m. 
Plus matinee Sat. 22 at 2 p.m. 

Call 943-4357 $10 evening, $8 matinee 
Altoona’s historic Mishler Theatre 


Start a career between classes. 

The Northwestern Mutual Life Sales Internship Program 


Through si Northwestern Mutual Lite internship, you will instantly 
ally yoursell with one of America's top internships.* You'll make 
your resume stand out after graduation, plus earn real money while 
Still in college . Some of our students earn a five-figure income. Put 
the Northwestern Mutual Life name to work lor you, and realize 
that you’re worth much more than you think. Maybe the Turner 
Agency should hear front you. We will be holding two internship 
seminars Tuesday, Nov. 25, and Wednesday. Dec. 17, from 1-4:00 


An Eagle’s 


by Julia C. Tutino _ 

Some of us do it all the time. 
We do things we don’t necessari¬ 
ly want to do simply because we 
think we should. We stick with a 
POE we’re no longer interested in 
because we’ve already put all that 
time into it. We cram many diffi¬ 
cult classes into already tight 
schedules because we think we 
should graduate in four years. 
Take this column for example. 
Half an hour ago, I wrote a col¬ 
umn I didn’t really care that much 
about, just because I thought I 
should write something. I was 
completely willing to submit it, 
even though it was poorly written 
and uninspired. Then, a good 
friend, whom I trust a great deal 
read my column and shook her 
head, “Something’s missing.” 

When we do things because 
we think we should, something is 
missing. Be it passion, interest, 
inspiration, enthusiasm, when it’s 
missing, things aren’t as good as 
they should be. What is prefer¬ 


able—doing something half-way 
because we think we should or 
not doing it at all? Doing some¬ 
thing half-way may sound good. 
At least some good comes out of 
it, right? No way. Half-way just 
keeps the situation from being 
resolved. Would you rather 
entrust your body to a surgeon 
who operates because she thinks 
she should or one who operates 
because he wants to help? 
Personally, I want the doctor who 
wants to help me, regardless of 
skill or personality. 

Not to sound too patriotic, 
but somehow, this all makes me 
glad to be an American. 
Democracy allows me the free¬ 
dom to do what I want because I 
want to do it. In a communist 
country, like the former Soviet 
Union, I’d have to do what ever 
the government told me to do, 
whether I wanted to or not. That 
kind of system didn’t work very 
well for the communists. Without 
motivation, workers do the bare 
minimum. I think that’s why 
democracy has been so success¬ 
ful. If it’s not worth doing, it 
doesn’t get done—at least not 
properly. 

What about you, are you 
doing things just because you 
think you should or do you do 
them because you’re inspired? 
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Heme Games From 

1 
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11/21 

- 12/11 

jMen’s basketball: 

Women’s basketball: 

j 11/21 

Doc Greene 6/8:00 

11/29 York 2:00 

1 

1 

Tournament 

12/2 Lebanon Valley 7:00 

j 11/22 

(Shippensburg, 1/3:00 

12/9 Messiah 8:00 

1 

1 

I 

Oneonta, 

Women’s Swimming: 

1 

1 

Randolph Macon) 

11/22 Widener 2:00 

j 11/25 

Pitt-Greensburg 7:00 

12/9 Lock Haven 6:00 

! 12/3 

Lebanon Valley 7:00 


! 12/9 

i_ 

Messiah 8:00 



Online: www.juniata.edu/jcnevv6 


* 76 e tyuKtattatt 

667 Juniata College 
Huntingdon, Pa 16652 


:!i lntcrn pnsitions will be in the Harrfiburg office 

Contact Kristen Toth, Recruiting Director, 
at 717/257-4968 or send a resume to: 

Northwestern Mutual Life 
The Turner Agency 
Attn: Kristen Toth 
100 Pine Street, Suite 200 
Harrisburg, PA 17105 
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graduate from the State University 
College of Arts and Sciences at 
Geneseo, New York and a Ph.D. 
holder in theater history, criticism, 
and dramatic literature. Oblak is 
currently the vice president for stu¬ 
dent affairs and campus life at 
Ithaca College, New York. Prior to 
becoming vice president in 1988, 
Oblak served as assistant dean of 
academic services and special pro¬ 
grams (19776-1979), dean of 
School of Humanities and 
Sciences (1980-1986). While at 
Ithaca Oblak has brought a focus 
to “holistic education” respecting 
the classroom as the students’ pri¬ 
mary source of education and rec¬ 
ognizing the personal growth and 
development of students’ residen¬ 
tial life. 

Speaking at an open meeting 
in the Alumni Hall on Wednesday, 
November 19, 1997, Dr. Oblak 
told the Juniata College communi¬ 
ty that as a president, he envisions 
a college with a stronger curricu¬ 
lum, an improved physical plant 
(buildings), a college less depen¬ 
dent on student tuition, and a col¬ 
lege where fundraising is the pri¬ 
mary role of the president. Dr. 
Oblak was more concerned with 
the role of technology in a liberal 
(Continued on page 10. . .) 


Stop, Look 


and Listen: 

Do we need Moore safety? 


Big shoes to fill: Three candidates 
contest for post of President 


By Brian Eggert 
Staff Writer 


Crossing streets has become a 
commonplace, and even a casual 
activity. Sure, there is always the 
chance of being hit by a car, an 
inherent danger of crossing traffic, 
but it is unlikely that it would hap¬ 
pen to you, right? So why should 
you worry about crossing a street 
between the buildings of a college 
campus? If a car is coming it 
should be aware of students cross¬ 
ing and it should slow or stop, 
shouldn’t it? 

There may be some truth to 
these statements, but when it 


comes to an activity like dodging 
moving vehicles, you must use 
common sense and good judg¬ 
ment. Ask yourself, is avoiding 
tardiness worth risking life and 
limb? 

To this end, most students 
agree that speeding is a problem 
on Moore Street. Awareness of 
the danger should make us all 
wary of crossing the street. Many 
students, however, are blindingly 
oblivious to the danger of crossing 
one of the busiest streets in 
Huntingdon. 

Jeanean Chuisano, a fresh- 


(Continued on page 4...) 

Speeding motorists are a problem both at Juniata and at the Alfarata ele¬ 
mentary school on 14th street, this rusty sign at 17th St. is the only warn¬ 
ing about the pedestrian traffic at Juniata. Photo by: Chris Thomas 


by Martin Abang Ewi 

Political Editor _ 

After a nation-wide advertise¬ 
ment for the post of the president 
in Juniata College, more than thir¬ 
ty applications were received by 
the Presidential Search 
Committee. The Committee went 
through many .stages of thorough 
scrutiny and came out with three 
exceptional candidates, who 
included Dr. Thomas R. Kepple, 
Jr., Dr. John “Jack” B. Oblak and 
Dr. George Martin. 

But this was not the end to the 
presidential search process. There 
was still the need to choose one of 
out of the three to replace Dr. Neff 
effective July, 1998. Faced with 
the difficulty in choosing one can¬ 
didate, the Committee threw this 
tough decision to the Juniata com¬ 
munity. 

Last month, candidates visited 
campus to present and express 
themselves to the Juniata commu¬ 


nity. The first presidential candi¬ 
date on campus was Dr. Kepple, a 
1970 graduate from Westminster 
College and a Ph.D. holder in eco¬ 
nomics and business from the 
Syracuse University. Kepple grew 
from the post of the director of 
administrative services (1975- 
1981), to dean of administrative 
services (1981-1986 ) and to the 
post of the provost at the Rhodes 
College in Memphis, Tenn. While 
provost Kepple’s popularity 
mounted when he contributed to 
the two successful capital cam¬ 
paigns, raising $100 million. 
Kepple is currently the vice presi¬ 
dent for business and community 
relations at the University of the 
South in Sewanee, Tennessee, a 
position he has held since 1989. At 
Sewanee, Kepple has successfully 
raised $141 million. 

On November 12, 1997 in a 
open session in Alumni Hall, 
Kepple told the faculty, students, 
administration, and the Juniata 


community that as 
a president ol 
Juniata College he 
sees himself more 
as a “fundraiser. 

He said his great¬ 
est challenge as i 
president will be 
to increase 

Juniata’s endow¬ 
ment to $200 mil¬ 
lion. 

However 
Kepple did no 
ignore the 
tance of a 
curriculum which 
will be able to build Dr Thomas Kepple, Jr. from the University of the 
up good leaders 0 f^ out ^ ' n Tennessee is the candidate favored by stu- 
tomorrow, “True dent government. 


Photo by: Martin Abang Ewi 


leaders are those who will be' able 
to understand their culture,” he 
said. He further told the students 
that his relationship with them will 
be defined by his active support for 
sports. To build a stronger relation¬ 


ship with students, Kepple 
promised to teach a class in eco¬ 
nomics or business, but only with 
permission from the faculty. 

The second presidential candi¬ 
date to visit the campus was Dr. 
John “Jack” B. Oblak, a 1964 
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Eagles Abroad 

Can't Help but Wonder 
Where I'm Bound 


We Want Our Waffles! 


to clear out what food they have. 
Fewer students eat in the dining 
hall at the end of the semester, so 
there are less people to please. 
Waffles should be reserved for 
breakfast and “surprise” treats. 

Aarrgghh. The first argument 
was the most credible and least 
offensive, so the waffle-deniers 
should have stayed with that 
excuse. Yes, most of us are leav¬ 
ing for the holidays, but better 
planning could provide for that. 

The next excuse was that 
fewer students use the meal plan at 
the end of the semester. I’m sorry, 
but am I the only one who does not 
understand this at all? I could see 
during finals week when every 
day, more people have gone home, 
but this depletion of choices began 
weeks ago. Before finals, students 
eat in the dining hall just as often 
as we do all semester. 

Even if this were not the case, 
would having fewer students to 
please obviate the need to please 
consumers that are there? It insults 
me to learn that if a couple of peo¬ 
ple no longer eat in the dining hall, 
the quality of my eating experience 
must suffer. 

I am not even going to address 
the “surprise” excuse. That would 
be too obvious and painful. 

Of course, don’t take me too 
seriously, but hear the cry of the 
students in my hyperbole: “We 
want our waffles!” 


By Amy Santamaria, 
Opinion Editor 


If you have been perceptive, 
you noticed last year that with lit¬ 
tle notice or thought Tuesday 
finals were eliminated and 3 final 
slots were scheduled for every 
day during finals, a unrealistic 
proposition. 

However, we are back to the 
old system, finals last until 
Tuesday, and only two final slots 
are scheduled per day with the 
exception of some group exams. 

This is fortunate for many 
students, who have co-curricular 
considerations too during finals. 
The week leading before finals is 
usually hectic in itself, Madrigal 
and Thanksgiving break during 
fall semester and Springfest 
spring semester. Weekends that 
coerce us to relax and take a break 
aren’t the prime time for students 
to budget time to study for finals. 
Usually the inactivity of finals 
week is when students can throw 
everything else aside and concen¬ 
trate on studying only, the inter¬ 
ruption of even more finals only 
creates frustration for students. 

Our goal is to learn, and the 
college is rightful for switching 
back to the old system, which pro¬ 
motes learning, not cramming. 


This may sound like a petty 
complaint, but Juniata students are 
truly outraged. A few weeks ago, 
we were first denied our waffle 
rights. I am pretty sure that waf¬ 
fles are mentioned somewhere in 
the Bill of Rights, so we are legiti¬ 
mate in our uproar over this tasty 
symbol of the havoc which Marriot 
has been wreaking upon us as of 
late. 

Why, you may ask, does it 
matter that the dining service took 
one food item away from us as an 
option at all meals? It is not just 
the waffle, that sweet dessert or 
last-resort meal, that students on 
the meal plan have relinquished at 
the end of the semester, but all that 
it nutritionally represents. 

You see, it is not just waffles 
that have been temporarily 
removed from the menu, but many 
of our other favorite meal options 
as well. Grilled cheese down to 
once every four weeks! Alas! 

The responses posted to the 
mounting complaints about 
decreasing meal options have been 
disappointing. Excuses abound. 
Students will be leaving soon for 
the holidays, they say, so they need 


because it isn’t “right.” Also, I 
find that most Germans are very 
tall, even the women. I feel like a 
mere sapling among redwoods. 

Since the fourth week of class 
(starting Nov. 10th), we’ve had 
some major excitement. Many of 
the students went on strike to 
protest the fact that the state of 
Hesse isn’t giving enough money 
to the universities to hire profes¬ 
sors and to buy educational materi¬ 
als. I’m learning a LOT just 
by not being in class. The Germans 
really do take their politics serious- 


I have been around this land, just a 
doin ’ the best I 

can... try in’ to find what I was 
meant to do... 


When I graduated from high 
school in ‘95, I would never have 
believed that within five years, I’d 
be living in a foreign country. 
Well, if you work at it long 
enough, the impossible can hap¬ 
pen. So, here I am at the Philipps 
Universitaet in Marburg, Germany. 

Life is a bit different here than 
in Juniata. I have to ride a bus for 
30 minutes to get to my classes. 
Listening to lectures in German 
isn’t so bad, but taking notes is 
impossible. Then I end up getting 
to know people by asking them 
what a word is, or. if I can copy 
their notes. It’s amazing how many 
friendships get started just because 
I act stupid. Everyone says I speak 
German very well, but I think 
they’re being too nice. The use of 
the subjunctive is beyond me, and 
I’ll be darned if I can use the right 
relative pronoun. 

About cultural differences, 
I’ve found that Germany uses mil¬ 
itary time. Right now, my clock 
says “17:51.” I always have the 
urge to go over and “fix” it 


Maybe one of the best parts of 
being over here is that I get e-mail 
from lots of you in the States. We 
take communication between 
friends for granted in tiny Juniata, 
so I’m gratified when one of you 
sits down for a couple of minutes 
and e-mails me. Many thanks, and 
Macht’s gut! 


.... and I can’t help but wonder 
where I’m bound, where I’m 
bound...I can’t help but wonder 
where I’m bound. 


Jen Aiello 
Marburg, Germany 


Letter to the Editor: the Ethics of Cheating 

semester work pressures. In a haze 
of deadlines and lack of sleep, you 
may find yourself using terrible 
judgment. Don’t do it - not just 
because plagiarism represents a 
failure to learn and because you 
can’t get away with it, but because 
everyone’s Juniata degree is 
besmirched when students cheat. 


Student Bi-Weekly Newspaper at Juniata College 
Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 


Dear Editor, 


responsibility to read pages 7 
through 10 of the Pathfinder to 
inform him or herself about the 
College’s policy on academic dis¬ 
honesty and how a hearing is 
administered. 

Your reporter is correct: 
Juniata professors can tell in a 
heartbeat if a student has submitted 
a downloaded paper, and our 
Network Managers are well able to 
track a student’s computer activity. 

A student found to have pla¬ 
giarized could face failure in a par¬ 
ticular assignment, failure in Jhe 
course, or academic suspension 
from the College. Further, any stu¬ 
dent who hopes to have a career in 
teaching, medicine, social work, or 
the law could be rejected from 
graduate school or denied work 
opportunities because of a con¬ 
firmed record of academic dishon¬ 
esty. 

These cautions are especially 
important to new students and all 
those who face tremendous end-of- 


Established December 1924. 
Continuation of “The Echo,” established January 1891 
and “The Renaissance” 1970-71 


We write in response to Daniel 
Haeusser’s cover article in the 24 
October issue of the Juniatian 
about student use of boilerplate 
essays downloaded over the 
Internet. 

Mr. Haeusser makes many 
good points in his report - that 
submitting downloaded papers for 
any assignment is lazy, that the 
papers found on sites such as 
School Sucks and Cheater’s 
Paradis are poorly written, that 
some of the information in these 
papers could be misleading or 
incorrect - but what he fails to 
mention is that when students 
“present the work of another as 
one’s own,” they have clearly and 
undeniably plagiarized, and thus 
violated the College’s policy on 
academic integrity. Regardless of 
what a professor’s syllabus may 
state on the topic of academic dis¬ 
honesty, it is every student’s 
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NEWS 


Oiler Hall takes center stage 


Student leaders 


in new lighting proj ect 



Students unpack new stage lights in Oiler Hall in October, the lights are 
part of an ongoing renovation of OUer photo . Liz Hawkev 


By Brian Eggert 
Staff Writer 


Built around 1940, Oiler Hall 
remained relatively unrenovated 
until the past fifteen years. The 
roof, paint, curtains, and uphol¬ 
stery were refreshed in the mid- 
1980s, and the organ received a 
complete overhaul just last year. 
Likewise, the lighting, wiring, and 
insulation were greatly outdated 
until 1996 and 1997. 

Oiler’s soon-to-be ex-lighting 
system has low power and utility. 
With a mere twenty dimmers, the 
system placed our stage in the 
Dark Ages compared to modem 
theaters. Besides lighting, 

there were too few circuits and 
much of the wiring was not 
grounded. A contractor has been 
bringing the building up to code, 
removing leftover asbestos, and 
upgrading the transformer from 
400 amps to 600 amps. 

The electrical improvements 
will support a state-of-the-art, 
Strand stage lighting dimmer sys¬ 
tem. A computer will control the 
ninety-six dimmers and permit 
multiple tasks that were unavail¬ 
able with manually-controlled 
dimmers. 

The dimmer system was pur¬ 
chased in the spring of 1997, and 
the one hundred-seventy (500- 
2000 watt) lights comprised a 


$44,000 expenditure this fall. 
Installation of the new equipment 
will take place during winter 
recess, one of the few times that 
Oiler is relatively empty. 

Barring unforeseen difficul¬ 
ties, all Oiler Hall events from 
spring 1998 on will employ the 
new lights. 

Lighting and electrical 
improvements, however, are not 
the only major upgrade in recent 
years. Oiler’s wood plank cat- 
walks were just as ancient as her 
wiring. In an effort to increase the¬ 
ater safety, Oiler has been fitted 
with metal catwalks and railings 


above the stage and seating area. 

According to Andy Belser, 
Asst. Professor of Theatre, the 
improvements are “more than ade¬ 
quate, but they have only brought 
us up-to-date with modem the¬ 
aters.” He noted that “Juniata still 
lags far behind other college cam¬ 
puses of similar size in terms of 
adequate space for rehearsal and 
performance.” 

On a much more positive note, 
the new dimmer system will per¬ 
mit Juniata to attract and support a 
wider variety of guest artists and 
stage productions. 


Juniata falls in five in NCAA 


Division III Championship match 


by Bub Parker 

Sports Information Director _ 

The Juniata College women’s 
volleyball team exorcised the 
demons of the 1990s with a 3-0 
semifinal triumph over six-time 
defending NCAA Division III 
national champion Washington 
University on Friday evening, but 
the Eagles could not shake the evil 
spirits of the 1980s on Saturday 
evening against Califomia-San 
Diego in the Division III title tilt. 
The host Tritons came back from a 
2-0 deficit to post an amazing 3-2 
(12-15, 6-15, 15-6, 15-13, 15-11) 
victory in front of 1,335 fans in the 
RIMAC Center on the campus of 
UC San Diego. 


It was the seventh NCAA 
crown for the Triton program 
(1981, 1984, 1986, 1987, 1988, 
1990 and 1997), while Juniata 
placed second for the fourth time 
in the history of the tournament 
and for the second straight year. 

“I feel more like UCSD won it 
and we did not lose it,” said Juniata 
mentor Larry Bock. “They gained 
a lot of momentum and it got very 
difficult to stop the roll that they 
got on. We called timeouts and 
made substitutions, but they just 
kept firing away. I give them a lot 
of credit. They could have just 
rolled over and died, but they did¬ 
n’t and their fans did a great job of 
supporting in them the whole 
night.” 


The Eagles seemed to be in 
control of the match after jumping 
out to the 2-0 lead. Juniata man¬ 
handled the Tritons in the first two 
games. The blue and gold high- 
netters had to come back from an 
11-9 deficit in the first tilt after 
seeing a 9-4 lead disappear. A kill 
by sophomore outside hitter Carrie 
Zeller knotted the contest at 11-11 
and then a kill by junior outside 
hitter Stacy Weintraub put Juniata 
up, 13-12. A ball-handling and hit¬ 
ting error by the hosts gave the 
College Hill group the early 1-0 
advantage in games. 

After seeing the Tritons jump 
out to a 3-0 lead in the second out¬ 
ing, Coach Bock’s team answered 
(Continued on page 5 .. .) 


named to Who’s Who 


Thirty-nine Juniata students 
were named to the 1998 Who’s 
Who Among Students in American 
Universities who have been select¬ 
ed as national outstanding campus 
leaders. 

Campus nominating commit¬ 
tees and editors of the annual 
directory have included the names 
of these students based on their 
academic achievement, service to 
the community, leadership in 
extracurricular activities, and 
potential for continued success. 

Outstanding students have 
been honored by the directory 
since 1934, students are selected 
from 1,900 institutions nation¬ 
wide. 

Charles G. Wall 
Crystal H. Vaughan 
Jennifer M. Ungemach 
James M. Thomas 
Christopher W. Thomas 
Brandon P. Staub 
Sharon J. Simpson 
Colleen L. Shoup 
David W. Shoenthal 
Timothy E. Shawaryn 
Richard W. Schreier 
Christopher A. Scalia 
Carrie A. Richards 
Jane M. Prosser 
Shannon L. Price 


Melissa M. Myers 
Irene T. Mulvihill 
Jason T. Mickel 
Suzanna F. Loy 
Deanna J. Leone 
Kristel S. Lasher 
Chad H. Herzog 
Virginia R. Herrera 
Stephen M. Greenhalgh 
Amanda M. Grannas 
Sarah K. Gauger 
Richard E. Fagely 
Stephen J. Eikenberry 
Jill A. Eash 

Christopher T. Donaldson 
Stacie E. Cuthbertson 
Melissa A. Curfman 
Daryl E. Christopher 
Ryan S. Celesnik 
Sarah E. Blanchard 
Susan J. Anestis 
Jennifer A. Aiello 
Helice N. Agria 
Troy L. Abe 

The following seniors were 
named to the 1996-97 edition: 
Jessica L. Tremel, Matthew G. 
Tomasheski, Matthew D. Sherer, 
Kelly M. Morton, Nathaniel J. 
McKeown, Courtney L. Lease, 
Catharine E. Krugh, Heather L. 
Kidder, Corrinne M. Joseph, 
Michelle L. Jenkins, Tiffany L. 
Hepner, and Amy B. Downes. 


Top marks for South in hall 


. % T" 


By Brian Eggert 
Staff'Writer 


recycling contest 

' '* r ’" •. .. • ...... 
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During the week of 
November 11-17, 1997, Juniata 
College’s annual campus-wide 
recycling contest was a success. 
With the help of Physical Plant, 
we prevented 731.8libs of recy¬ 
clable materials from entering 
landfills. We can do better. Our 
recyclables generate about $100 a 
week, this return is just enough to 
keep the recycling program in the 
black. 

South Hall won the recycling 
contest by recycling 80.41bs of 
glass, 23.51bs of aluminum and 
91.41bs of paper for a grand total 
of 195.31bs of recyclables. 

South residents have won a pizza 
party, compliments of Student 
Government, for their recycling 



efforts. 

Recycling Totals 
Hall: 


by Residence 


R esidence Hall Total Recycled 


South 195.3 
Tussey & Terrace 111.8 
Lesher 108.3 
Cloister 93.4 
Sunderland (North)70.0 
Sherwood 63.2 
Pink 59.0 
East 16.3 
Mission 14.5 
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Decision to Lock-up JC dorms is uncertain 


by Chris Thomas 
Editor _ 


You are getting back from 
Christmas break, unpacking your 
car, arms full of stuff, you reach 
out to open the door to your dorm 
and it doesn’t budge. Students at 
many colleges will encounter this 
problem, but according to Kris 
Clarkson, dean of students, it may 
be over a year before students face 
the possibility of having outside 
access doors locked to residence 
halls. 

More importantly, no decision 
has been made yet to lock resi¬ 
dence halls at Juniata, "We may 
come to the conclusion that it may 
not be a good idea," Clarkson said. 
According to Rocco Panosetti, 
director of Safety and Security, the 
administration in the mid 1980’s 
considered the issue of locking 
dormitories, but decided against 
locking. 

Kathy Collins, director of 
Residential Life, initiated the idea 
of locking residence halls at 
Juniata, and gave the student 
Residence Hall Association 
(RHA) the responsibility for dis¬ 
cussing the issue. RHA has been 
primarily focusing on issues sur¬ 
rounding how to lock residence 
halls and not issues of whether to 
lock or not. 

“Because if something were to 
happen in the halls, and we are 
forced to lock them, I hope that the 
students would have input into 
how they are locked,” Collins said. 

Collins wants to lock resi- 

RHA 

by Chris Thomas 
Editor 


Many companies offer differ¬ 
ent systems to lock access doors to 
residence halls. The oldest 
method, the key is also the cheap¬ 
est method, costing under $20,000 
to issue keys and purchase some 
new doors. Methods exist to allow 
dorm room keys work with outside 
doors, so students would still only 
need one key. The advantage is all 
current access doors into residence 
halls can be used. 

Student RHA members are 
against using keys to lock doors 
because of its inconvenience. Kris 
Clarkson, dean of students favors 
the key system, noting the low 


Locking residence halls not as simple as turning the key 


dence halls for several reasons. 
First, many parents at freshman 
orientation complain about the 
unlocked residence halls. Second, 
she wants to be proactive, and lock 
the dorms as a extra 
precaution against a 
violent crime occur¬ 
ring to a student. 

Finally, a survey done 
by the Residential 
Life Office this sum¬ 
mer of 11 other col¬ 
leges in our MAC 
(athletic) conference 
in Pennsylvania 
revealed Juniata was 
the only one who did¬ 
n’t secure residence 
halls at some point 
in the day. She also 
notes that all three 
presidential candi¬ 
dates come from 
institutions who lock their 
dence halls. 

"I believe that at some time in 
the future we will be locking our 
doors," Collins said. 

Panosetti doubts we are the 
only institution who doesn’t lock 
its residence halls in Pennsylvania. 
Because each college locks in dif¬ 
ferent ways, by locking some resi¬ 
dential buildings but riot others, it 
is hard to compare. Technically, 
Juniata does lock residence halls 
because it secures Lesher at night, 
and he added, "How successful is 
Lesher?" because students often 
prop doors open in Lesher which is 
already secured at night. 

All three administrators agree 


that researching the issue of lock¬ 
ing residence halls at Juniata is a 
healthy process. "Personally, we 
have a obligation or responsibility 
to give it through consideration," 


crime occurred in a residence hall, 
and it could have been prevented if 
RA’s were permitted to carry shot¬ 
guns, the college would not be 
liable for the incident, because 
issuing RA’s shot¬ 
guns isn’t in the col¬ 
lege’s best interest 
for safety and secu¬ 
rity. 

"Folks have a 
fear that some nutso 
from Huntingdon or 
a prison escapee is 
going to axe murder 
everyone," 
Clarkson said. He 
believes Juniata is a 
pretty safe place and 

The skeleton key vs. high tech ID card scanners. Both of these meth- peoples fears 
ods could be used to lock residence halls if the decision is made to are P r °b a bly from 
lock. However, a unlocked door may remain as the only security watching to much 
measure in dorms. 




resi- 


said Clarkson, "The process will 
eliminate the fear in case some¬ 
thing does happen." 

Clarkson and RHA agree that 
students don’t need protected from 
each other, any locking system 
would be universal, any JC student 
would still be able to get in any 
residence hall. 

If Juniata decides to leave res¬ 
idence halls unlocked, and a vio¬ 
lent incident did occur that a 
locked outside door could have 
prevented, Clarkson believes the 
college would not be as legally 
responsible, because of the col¬ 
lege’s decision that locking was 
not in its best interest. 

A comparison would be if a 


TV or fear of the 
rural setting. The 
current openness of Juniata dorms 
is a reflection on the Huntingdon 
community in general, he said. 
Just ask Assistant Dean of 
Students Dan Cook-Huffman, 
whose truck was stolen recently, 
the thief was happy to find it 
unlocked with the keys in the igni¬ 
tion. 

According to the 
Pennsylvania Uniform Crime 
Report for 1995, Juniata, com¬ 
pared to all other four year col¬ 
leges in the state, has few criminal 
incidents. That year, Juniata had 
30 incidents, the minimum number 
of crimes reported was between 
20-30 incidents (all campuses have 
crime). "The closer you are to a 


metropolitan area, crime will be 
higher," Panosetti said, noting 
Harrisburg is two hours away. 

Both Panosetti and Clarkson 
raised concerns that locking may 
not increase safety and security at 
Juniata. "I am not opposed to 
securing anything if it contributes 
to safety and security," Panosetti 
said. 

Because many students don’t 
lock their room door, both believe 
locking outside doors may give a 
false sense of security, causing 
more students to leave their room 
door unlocked. Already, Panosetti 
says 90% of thefts on campus 
don’t involve force. Students leave 
their rooms unlocked, or leave 
items unattended in public areas, 
"Carelessness is more of a prob¬ 
lem." 

Also, students don’t accept 
their responsibility with security, 
which is a frequent occurrence at 
other colleges. People prop 
locked doors, don’t shut the door 
behind them allowing it to lock, 
and let strangers through locked 
doors when they enter/leave. 
"Security begins with us," 
Panosetti stated several times. 
Locking systems don’t stop all 
unwanted visitors, "The most 
sophisticated locking system 
won’t stop it, nothing is 100%." 
Currently Juniata students may be 
more security-aware in residence 
halls knowing the front doors 
aren’t locked. 

"A lot of things make Juniata 
unique from other colleges and it 
[locking] is one of the unique 
things," Panosetti said. 


and administration on how to lock up 


cost. He oversaw the locking of 
residence halls with a key system 
at the Vermont institution he previ¬ 
ously worked. But he added stu¬ 
dents who lived in suite-type resi¬ 
dence halls similar to East 
despised the extra locking and 
propped all the locked doors. 

Rocco Panosetti, director of 
safety of security, is wary of a key 
type locking system. He predicts 
it would take security an addition¬ 
al two hours a day to lock and 
unlock residential halls. With cur¬ 
rent staffing, non residential build¬ 
ings which security now unlocks 
in the morning may have to be 
opened as early as 5 a.m., leaving 
them vulnerable. Doors would 
remain locked or unlocked even 


later if security is tied up with an 
emergency or transport call, 
Panosetti said. 

If the key system is adopted, 
Panosetti wants Residence 
Directors to be responsible for 
locking and unlocking. 

RHA favors a card swipe sys¬ 
tem using the magnetic strip on 
student ID cards. Costs are over 
$120,000, and only a few doors per 
residence hall would receive the 
system, the rest would remain 
locked because each access door 
costs over $1,000. 

“If we had over $200,000, is 
locking a priority?,” Clarkson 
noted. These systems may be too 
costly for Juniata’s budget. Last 
year, student government had to 


pitch in funding for the security car 
flashing light bar, and that was 
only $1,000 to improve safety and 
security at Juniata. 

Other systems are more con¬ 
venient, but can range in costs of 
$250,000. These involve using 
barcode like systems that involve 
waving a plastic key in front of a 
scanner, similar to a grocery store 
check-out. Adding intercom 
phones at doors also adds to costs. 

RHA is also against a punch- 
code system using a keypad, even 
in coordination with a card swipe. 
The danger of students handing out 
the code corrupts the safety of the 
system. 

“Safety will outweigh conve¬ 
nience,” Clarkson noted. 


RHA and Community Boards 
had a consensus that residence 
halls would only be locked from 
later in the night to morning, time 
varying per residence halls, with 
later times on weekends. 

Clarkson says if the decision 
to lock is made, it would be tested 
first on one residential building to 
gauge its successfulness before 
implementation occurs elsewhere 
on campus. “The better decisions 
come from thinking things 
through instead of rushing it.” 

Next Issue of the 
Juniatian 

will be January 30 
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( . .Continuedfrom page 3) 
with six consecutive points to go 
up 6-3. A kill and block by senior 
outside hitter Melissa Myers and a 
service ace by senior outside hitter 
Anne Bock were key plays during 
the stretch. From there, Juniata 
passed the ball with ease which led 
to point kills by Myers, Zeller and 
sophomore middle hitter Kristin 
Hershey, who ended the contest. 
The Eagles also benefited from 
three hitting errors by the Tritons 
to go ahead, 2-0. 

“I thought that Jennifer Rebert 
(senior setter) did a real good job 
of getting the ball to Melissa 
(Myers) in side out opportunities 
in the first two games,” said Bock. 
“We were in control of things 
because we were passing well and 
converting on most of the chances 
that we got to score points. We 
were also able to get points of their 
hitting errors, but I think that is 
because we were putting a lot of 
pressure on them.” 

The tide changed in the third 
game, but not to a level that was 
out of the norm. Califomia-San 
Diego was up 5-0 before Juniata 
got on the scoreboard, but from 
that point, the closest the Eagles 
could get was a 6-3 deficit. The 
Tritons began to serve better and 
as a result got three service aces in 
the game, two of which came from 
Jaime Hackleman, who came off 
of the bench. Juniata struggled 
with its passing and as a result the 
hitters were not given many 
“good” opportunities to put balls 
away (the Eagles hit .000 for the 
tilt). 

The true “back-breaker” for 
Juniata occurred in the fourth 
game. Senior outside Marci 
Katona helped stake the Eagles to 
a 9-2 lead with four kills that led to 
points, including two of which that 
came on over passes by the 
Tritons. Senior defensive special¬ 
ist Lisa Snyder added an ace and 
four hitting errors by the hosts 
gave Juniata the seven-point cush¬ 
ion. 

Following a timeout by 
UCSD is when the tied turned. 
With the Eagles just six points 
away from its first-ever national 
title, the Tritons scored eight con¬ 
secutive times. Dana Salter had 
three of her four aces on the night 
during the stretch, including her 
first one that landed by the end line 
and was a very questionable call 
by the line judge. Juniata came 
back from the 10-9 deficit to lead 
12-10 on an ace by Snyder, but the 
Tritons got two kills from Shannon 
Noonan and scored five of the 
game’s final six points to knot the 
match at 2-2. 



NEWS 


Stop, Look and Listen: Continued from the front page.... 


man, was just as unsuspecting as 
most students who cross Moore. 
On a night after a freshmen event 
in Good Hall, she watched as two 
cars stopped to let her friends 
through, and as the cars drove off, 
she proceeded to cross the street 
from Good Hall toward Founders. 
Her view of the oncoming vehicle 
was “probably blocked by parked 
cars”, and before she could react 
headlights were upon her. She was 
hit and thrown 27 feet. 

Fortunately, Jeanean was not 
crippled or killed. Her right leg 
took the bulk of the impact; it is 
“numb and may be for a while,” 
said Chuisano, who also acquired 
many scrapes and bruises and 



The fifth game, decided by 
“rally scoring” was tied five times, 
with the last time coming at 7-7. 
The Tritons scored four straight 
points to go up 11-7, before Juniata 
cut the margin to 11-9 on a two 
kills by Hershey. Two kills and an 
ace by the Tritons and a pair of 
“dump” kills by Rebert gave 
Juniata the ball on a side out trail¬ 
ing, 14-11. Califomia-San Diego 
responded with a match-ending 
kill on by Shannon Hawes on its 
first side-out chance. 

“UCSD seemed to get on a 
roll just as we seemed to be run¬ 
ning out of gas,” said Bock. “It 
feels a lot like our loss to 
Wisconsin-Oshkosh in 1994.” The 
Eagles fell 3-2 in the semifinals at 
Ithaca after being up 2-0. 


some stitches in her chin. 

When asked about the inci¬ 
dent, Jeanean said that she feels 
the car that hit her “may have been 
speeding.” Robert Weld, a third 
year crossing guard at Fifteenth 
and Moore Streets and a resident 
of Moore Street agrees that 
motorists do speed on the street. 
Having served only a few months 
as a crossing guard at Fourteenth 
and Moore Streets, Kim Brush 
stated that “Yes, there is most def¬ 
initely a speeding problem on 
Moore Street.” 

The crossing guards are post¬ 
ed when the Huntingdon elemen¬ 
tary school day ends to protect 
pedestrians and motorists alike. 
Mr. Weld noted that the parked 
cars pose a significant safety threat 
by obstructing the view of those 
“tiying to pull onto Moore from 
side streets,” especially since 
many drivers exceed the limit on 
Moore. Kim Brush feels that the 
safety problems are caused by dri¬ 
vers that “don’t pay attention to the 
road and their surroundings.” Mr. 
Weld concluded by saying that 
people would lie to see him at his 
comer at all hours to keep every¬ 
one safe. 

According to Kris Clarkson, 
Dean of Students, the traffic cross¬ 
ing problems result from careless 
pedestrians (e.g. students running 
late for class). He feels that park¬ 
ing along Moore is a primary 
obstruction to both pedestrians and 
turning vehicles. 

With already limited parking 



NASSAU 


Airfare • 7 Nights Hotel • Transfers 


6 "REAL” BREAKFASTS V 
> +6 "REAL” DINNERS > 

FREE DRINKS & GREAT PARTIES 


on the JC campus, it is unlikely 
that all street-side parking could be 
eliminated. More visible pedestri¬ 
an crossing and school zone signs 
could be posted, the lighting of the 
street could be improved, and a 
stop light could be installed, but 
these precautions will not neces¬ 
sarily increase the use of the cross¬ 
walks. However, the street 
improvements are a not a JC mat¬ 
ter, and Dan Vamer, Huntingdon 
Borough Manager, was unavail¬ 
able for comment. 

What should you have gained 
from all of this information? An 
understanding that some precau¬ 
tionary measures may be 
employed to improve the safety of 
Moore Street, but the best precau¬ 
tion lies within each of us—our 
judgment. Speeding motorists 


may be a problem on Moore, but if 
we all learn to avoid making hasty 
decisions and look both ways, 
twice, many vehicle-pedestrian 
incidents and near-misses could be 
avoided. 

Jeanean warned that students 
must avoid the belief that “cars 
will stop for them.” “They (stu¬ 
dents) must stop and look both 
ways because parked cars obstruct 
the view of oncoming traffic.” 
Pennsylvania law requires 
motorists to yield to pedestrians in 
crosswalks. 

Editors note: in our first issue 
next semester we hope to interview 
Dan Varner on what Huntingdon 
Borough is doing about problems 
with Moore St. 


Western Auto 

701 Washington St, Downtown Huntingdon 

• Local Radio Shack Dealer 

• Cellular One® Authorization 

• Craftsmen Tools 

• Car Batteries 


AH credit cards accepted, inciuding Sears 


RELIABLE SPRING 
BREAK TOURS 

St, 

§(w 

FREE FOOD & DRINKS! 

Sign up before Dec. 20 
Organize a group — travel free 
Call for details and free brochure 
Call 1-888-Spring-Break 
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George Washington visits 
the Washington Monument. 
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GRAPHICS 






The funeral of Lars Thatchel, inventor 
of the Hokey-Pokey. 


GOOD NEWS, WALLY. MOST 
OF OUR SMART EMPLOYEES 
QUIT TO GET MUCH BETTER 
JOBS ELSEWHERE. NOW 
WE DON'T HAVE TO DO ANY 
| DOWNSIZING, 


YOUR JOB IS SAFE. WE ^ 
NEED YOU TO DO THE 
WORK OF ALL THE PEOPLE 
WHO LEFT. r ' 


Start a career between classes. 

The Northwestern Mutual Life Sales Internship Program 
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CONTINUATIONS 


Bookend Seminar presents pieces of peace from West Africa 


Being stuck in Timbuktu can be a good thing 


by Martin Abang Ewi 
Political Editor _ 

Last Tuesday, December 2, 
1997, more than fifty people took 
part in a presentation by Dr. 
Andrew Murray, director of the 
Baker Peace Institute. Dr. Murray 
was presenting an extraordinary 
peace process in northern Mali and 
the role of the Baker Institute in 
promoting this new experience in 
peace studies. 

Mali, a West African country 
and one of the five poorest coun¬ 
tries in the world, would have been 
forgotten by the rest of the world if 
not of that famous ancient city, 
Timbuktu. Timbuktu, which had 
once been the world city center for 
learning and for Trans-Atlantic 
trade is becoming the world center 
for peace. 

Dr. Murray began by looking 
at the setting of the conflict, which 
of course he identified Mali, a 
country twice the size of Texas or 
twice the size of France with a 
population of more than ten mil¬ 
lion people. There are three domi¬ 
nant ethnic groups in Mali which 


sometimes are distinguished by 
their lifestyles or complexion: the 
Tuareg, Bambura, and the Dogons. 

The speaker then continued by 
focusing on the conflict itself 
which began in 1990 with the 
Tuareg rebellion accompanied by 
massive strikes. The war was 
fought from 1990 to 1995 killing 
more than thirty thousand people 
and a quarter of a million of them 
scattered all over either as refugees 
in other countries or as internally 
displaced people. 

Between 1995 and 1996, after 
intense formal and informal nego¬ 
tiations under the auspices of the 
UNDP, UNDPA, UNIDIR, the 
rebels voluntarily surrendered 
their weapons to the government to 
show a willingness for peace. On 
March 27, 1996, about three thou¬ 
sand weapons (rifles, 
kalashinikovs, rocket launchers 
and other sophisticated guns) col¬ 
lected from the rebels were set 
ablaze. The huge flame of this 
mountain of guns became known 
as “flamme de la paix” or “flame 
of peace.” It was the first symbolic 
gesture of this nature in human 


politics and in the history of disar¬ 
mament. Since 1996 the peace 
process has continued through eco¬ 
nomic development and reintegra¬ 
tion of ex-combatants into civilian 
life. “Flamme de la paix” has also 
become an annual festival. 

The Baker Peace Institute is 
playing a big role in encouraging 
the peace-building process in Mali. 
On March 27, 1997 Dr. Murray 
planted a tree on the desert soil of 
Mali honoring John Baker, 
Chairman, Emeritus, Juniata 
College Board of Trustees, and 
sponsor of the Baker Peace 
Institute. In September, 1997, Mali 
had the highest delegation repre¬ 
sented at the ISACD Conference in 
Williamsburg. 

As a scholar of peace studies 
Dr. Murray had visited Mali four 
times within a year. The first being 
in March 1997 during the first 
annual celebration of “flamme de 
la paix.” In his speech addressed to 
the Special Committee with his 
excellency Alpha Oumar Konare, 
president of the republic of Mali, 
Murray encouraged the Africans to 
sign a moratorium banning imports 



Dr. Andy Murray and General Sire, Inspector General of Mali celebrat¬ 
ed the birthday of Juniata alumnus John Baker, honoring his founding of 
the Baker Peace Institute at Juniata College. 


and exports of arms. 

In October, 1997, Murray was 
invited to Mali to take part in a 
workshop to draw up a military 
code of conduct for Mali and 
developing a special chapter on 
human rights. Murray’s primary 
role at the workshop was to evalu¬ 
ate the document from an educa¬ 
tional point of view and to show 
the role of education in peace¬ 
building. “My job, was to struggle 


with the legal heads for a less 
complex and shorter document,” 
said Murray. 

“I was very impressed by the 
process,” Murray concluded. 
Murray’s last visit to Mali coincid¬ 
ed with John Baker’s 102nd birth¬ 
day. Andrew Murray and General 
Sire, Inspector General and chair¬ 
man of the Workshop celebrated 
the birthday with other workshop 
members. 





THERE ARE A FEW SPECIAL THINGS THAT WE CAN 
REALLY COUNT ON TO HELP US ACCOMPLISH ALL THAT 
WE NEED TO DO. RELIABLE, DEPENDABLE THINGS LIKE 
THE TOYOTA COROLLA. OVER THE PAST 30 YEARS, 
COROLLA HAS BECOME ONE OF THE MOST TRUSTED 
CARS IN THE WORLD. AND NOW IT'S ALL-NEW...WITH 
MORE PASSENGER AND TRUNK ROOM, AN ALL-NEW 
ALUMINUM ENGINE THAT'S ONLY MORE POWERFUL, 
IT'S MORE EC0N0MICAL...UP TO 38 MILES PER 
GALLON HIGHWAY. COROLLA IS SAFER AND 
% QUIETER, AND BEST OF ALL, IT STARTS 

AT A PRICE LOWER THAN LAST 
YEAR. MORE CAR...LESS 
MONEY. WHAT A 
REFRESHING 

—\ £ CHANGE! 


TOYOTA 


ever 
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SOCIAL/CULTURAL 


How to maintain your sanity 
(and your grades): 

tot 6 

test tahina tits t0 


When taking any test, keep the fol¬ 
lowing things in mind: 


nines nor easing an 
cssau exam 


Get to the room nice and early 
and get a good seat, in a good 
spot, free from distractions. 


support a point. That is under¬ 
standable. The professor wants to 
see that you can use your reading 
and understanding of class materi¬ 
al, and bring your own meaning to 
it, not just prove to him or her that 
you’ve been to class and done the 
reading. 

Budget your time. Don’t 
spend more time on a question 
than you have been given, and 
don’t belabor a question that is not 
worth a great many points. 

Be concrete. Illustrate your 
argument with facts and/or specif¬ 
ic references to the reading and 
lecture materials: names, scenes, 
definitions, theories, principles, 
lectures, and even quotations or 
reference to materials you’ve used 
over the semester. 

Leave space for last-minute 
additions. Write on every other 
page of the blue book (the right- 
hand pages are easiest for your 
professors). You may want to add 
ideas or new thoughts when you 
review your work. Also, leave two 
or three pages between essays in 
the blue book. 

Just as with any other paper in 
any other class, you need to begin 
with a strong main point or thesis, 
use the body of your text for sup¬ 
port and examples, and then come 
full circle back to your thesis in 
your conclusion where you sum¬ 
marize your main points and 
defend your thesis. Keep the idea 
of a circle in mind that looks like 
this: 


Read the whole test through 
first: read every word, read every 
word carefully and slowly. Five 
minutes well spent at the begin¬ 
ning of an essay exam could save 
you heartache later. Pay attention. 

Do you have a choice: pick two out 
of four; answer the first two, then 
choose one of the remaining three 
questions, etc. Be on the watch for 
any qualifying or qualifier words 
in the questions, words such as 
except, best, strongest, etc. 

Take a moment to jot down, as 
a sort of outline or source of fur¬ 
ther inspiration, a few ideas that 
strike you after you have thought a 
little about the question. You may, 
at the outset, realize there are, for 
Pay attention to how much example, three points you want to 
each question, or each section, make. Unless you jot these ideas 
is worth. Your best effort and down right away — three words 

thinking needs to go toward for three key points, to continue 

the questions worth the most. the example - you may forget 

them during the course of answer¬ 
ing other questions or mistakenly 
concentrate all your writing (and 
time) on only one point. 

As soon as you read the ques¬ 
tion, answer it, either in your head 
or better yet on the margin of the 
blue book. Again, watch out for 
any qualifying words/phrases in 
the question, such as compare- 
contrast. specify, determine. 
define, etc. Most essay questions 
do not ask for a summaiy. Answer 
the question by being sure you 
have met its requirements. 

You can often get a good start 
merely by turning the question into 
the first sentence of your essay. 

Well begun is half done. An exam¬ 
ple: “ More than Homer’s body is 
decaying in Faulkner’s ‘A Rose for 
Emily’; what else is decaying?” 

The first sentence of your essay 
could begin: “There are a number 
of things decaying in ‘A Rose for 
Emily,’ and I will examine three of 
them specifically. First,...” 

Don’t waste time summariz- Review and re-read your 

ing at length what you have read essay(s) to correct misspellings 
and/or discussed in class unless and other grammatical errors. Your 
you are specifically asked to do professor expects you to take as 

so. You will, occasionally, need to much care with in-class writing as 
give a brief summary in order to with formal papers. 


Prepare yourself mentally and 
physically by taking slow, g 
deep breaths. This does not h 
have to be an embarrassing g 
and public exercise. Breath in f 
deeply through your nose, f 
hold that breath for a second, ^ 
close your eyes, then let it out 
slowly through your mouth. 
Then say to yourself while 
you breath in, “Good thoughts 
in,” and while you are breath¬ 
ing out, “Bad thoughts out.” 
Sounds goofy, but it works. 


Death penalty? This doesn’t have to be the electric chair for your grades 
if you come prepared to take your test, where you sit can be important 
tests you’ll have throughout 
your life. Don’t sweat it. If, on 
the other hand, you’ve been a 
slacker and tried to cram for 
the test in front of you, then 
you have every reason to 
panic. 


A continuation of the above 
idea is this: test taking is com¬ 
pletely a-head game. If you 
have been to class regularly, 
done all the reading, home¬ 
work, lab assignments, and 
studied from good lecture 
notes, then you are prepared 
for the exam. If any doubts 
enter your head, banish them, 
and remind yourself that you 
know the material, and that 
you will do well on the exam. 
When you are prepared, it is 
irrational to be panicked. We 
are only talking about one test 
over the course of a college 
career, one of thousands of 


first. Read every word, read 
every word carefully, and cir¬ 
cle any qualifying or qualifier 
words (words such as except. 
best, strongest, etc.). These 
are the words in the question 
that can confuse you and 
which will help you easily 
eliminate wrong answers. 


If times allows, try to review 
the entire exam to be sure you 
have followed the directions 
for every section and every 
question. Try not to second 
guess yourself too much, but 
do take enough pride in your 
work that you review it before 
you hand it in. 


The first thing that comes in to 
your head is usually correct, 
so quickly jot down any 


cod io scuau CDs From your 
Priencuj pccrcucors 


ic 

or -tluLirs 

SUMIHWiZA, 

Co*\cUd* 


It is easier to keep up than to 
catch up (a rule to observe in 
life as well as in school). 


Find a place that is conducive 
to study, such as the 2nd floor 
of the library. 


Use the blackboard or dry- 
erase board to write the prob¬ 
lems out big: your mistakes 
may be more apparent to you 
this way. 


2. Practice. 


7. Use practice tests as practice 
tests, not as additional prob¬ 
lems. 


3. Read the chapter before you 
attempt problems. 


9. Listen to the professor’s study 
tips and habits. 


4. Outline the chapters in your 
texts. 


7a. Use practice tests whenever 
you can (one of the best ways 
to know whether you’re ready 
for a test is to test yourself). 


10. Study by yourself before you 
study with others. 


5. Make and use flashcards. 
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SOCIAL/CULTURAL 


Invoking the gods 
of good luck: 

Rituals during finals are a campus 
tradition at some colleges 


Peer tutors 
recognized 


by Lisa Bertagnoli 

College Press Service _ 

Finals week means it's time to 
study, eat too much (or too little), 
freak out and indulge in a little rit¬ 
ualistic behavior. 

When it's exam time, students 
around the nation report they'll try 
almost anything to invoke the gods 
of good luck. 

"One student rubs a redhead 
before taking a test. Another writes 
to her mother before every test or 
'she is cursed.' Still another student 
reported that she does not take a 
shower during finals week," says 
James Farmer, public information 
officer at Lamar California 
Community College in Lamar, 
Colo. 

Others take a more simple 
approach. "I pray a little more," 
says Mike, who's on the staff of the 
Orion student newspaper at 
California State University, Chico. 

Believe it or not, a little ritual 
or two actually might help you 
pass that exam, says George 
Howard, a professor of psychology 
at Notre Dame University in South 
Bend, Ind. 

"You want to do everything 
you can to be prepared, and if that 
means walking on the right side of 
something, then you're prepared," 
he explains. 

Engaging in such rituals also 
can put a student in a good frame 
of mind, which is crucial for good 
test-taking, Howard says. 

At many colleges, fmals-week 
superstitions and rituals have been 
elevated to a campus tradition. 
Here's a sample of some of the rit¬ 
uals that superstitious students 
indulge in year after year: 

* The smell of success. Test- 
takers at Colorado Electronic 
Community College are encour¬ 
aged to wear a fragrance they've 
never worn before while studying, 
then wear it again while taking the 
final. "This actually works; our 
sense of smell evokes the strongest 
and most vivid memories," says 
college president Mary Beth 
Susman. 

"Of course on exam day the 
whole classroom smells like a 
fancy whorehouse," she adds. 

* The primal scream. At 9 
p.m. the Sunday before finals, the 
8,000 or so students at 


Northwestern University in 
Evanston, Ill., throw open their 
windows and scream at the top of 
their lungs. It's been going on 
"since time immemorial," says 
Stefani Sarvadi, '99, adding that 
students off-campus let it all out, 
too. 

* The petting zoo. A water 
fountain at Ball State University, 
Muncie, Ind., holds a statue of a 
small child holding a frog. 
Students rub the child's nose 
before taking a final for good luck. 
Similarly, students at Miami 
University in Ohio pet the little 
turtles that decorate a sundial on 
campus for good luck. 

"Those turtles have very pol¬ 
ished heads," remarks Claire 
Wagner of the school's news 
bureau. 

* Watch your step. Miami 
University students also avoid a 
metal seal embedded in concrete 
in the middle of campus if they 
want to pass their first final. 
"Some people press their luck and 
jump on it, but most people stay 
away," says Melissa Morris, a 
Miami University graduate. 
Likewise, students at Bowling 
Green University in Bowling 
Green, Ohio, walk on the right 
side of the school seal for luck. 

* Stay-away study area. 
Students at Baldwin-Wallace in 
Berea, Ohio, avoid a concrete 
study area built last year near the 
library. "People say that if you 
study near it, you'll forget what 
you studied while you were there 
and fail your finals," says Jason 
Miller, '01. 

* Light a candle about it. A 
grotto on campus at Notre Dame 
University, South Bend, Ind., gets 
a heavy workout during exam 
week, says Dennis Moore, director 
of public relations for the school. 
Students can light a candle if they 
wish, and during finals week the 
shrine blazes, Moore says. 

"It's not superstition, though," 
he points out. "Eighty-five percent 
of our students are Catholic and 
they've been raised to turn to 
prayer when they need to get 
through something." 

* Eggstra credit. Professors at 
Oglethorpe University in Atlanta 
cook and serve breakfast to stu¬ 
dents the night before finals week. 


oaeeA’s' movie/ levieio: 

fMtoer 

This week’s movie watchers, 
Liz Hawkey and Mark Hand, 
went to see the new Robin 
Williams flick, Flubber. 

L: Although I didn’t have espe¬ 
cially high expectations 
before I walked into see 
Flubber. I have to admit that 
I did somewhat enjoy the 
movie. Robin Williams’ 
performance was as pre¬ 
dictable as it has been in his 
last few movies, and the 
story didn’t exactly have me 
on the edge of my seat, but 
the green goop was quite 
cute. 

M: The storyline was exactly 
the same as in the classic 
flick. The Absent-Minded 
Professor, and it brought 
back fond childhood memo¬ 
ries. It was nice to see a 
modem twist on the old film. 
This time the flubber had 
personality. It made me 
laugh. 

L: I agree, the special effects 
and technology in the film 
made it a lot of fun. The 
flubber dance sequence in 
the middle of the film was 
especially amusing. 

M: Yeah, wasn’t that nice. 
Beyond the flubber itself, 
and Robin Williams’ little 
flying robot friend, there’s 
not much that can be said 
about the film. 

L: True. The storyline is really 
very trite - typical romantic 
comedy material. And, as I 
said before, there was noth¬ 
ing special about Robin 
Williams’ performance. 

M: Mm hmm. 

L: It’s a good flick to see if you 
want to return to childhood 
for a night, or if you have a 
little sibling or cousin that 
you have to entertain this 
holiday season. I’d give it 2 
Vz out of 4 stars. 

M: I’ll give it 2. It’s hard to 
duplicate a classic. 

Flubber is now playing at 
Huntingdon's Clifton theater on 
Washington Street. 

"Everybody enjoys the fun 
and stress-relief this time pro¬ 
vides," says Randy Robertson of 
the school's public relations office. 

The same goes at Berry 
College, Rome, Ga., where admin¬ 
istrators serve breakfast to students 
at 9 the night before finals. 


Academic Support Services 


The Office of Academic 
Support Services would like to rec¬ 
ognize the hard work and good 
effort of our distinguished corps of 
peer tutors who spent time with 
hundreds of students this past 
semester in subjects ranging from 
the perennially challenging 
Organic Chemistry to French and 
Psychology. We dare to suggest 
that the peer tutors named below 
have made a significant positive 
difference in the way their class¬ 
mates approach their studies and 
their POE. We are very grateful to 
our peer tutors for sharing their 
expertise and demonstrating a gen¬ 
erosity of spirit that makes us very 
proud of them and this college. 
Troy Abe 
Jennifer Agnew 
Soraya Amores 
Paul Brady 
Diane Brannon 
Todd Brooks 
Linda Byron 
Jamie Clark 
Jacalyn Clawson 
Shawn Conrad 
Stacie Coval 
Jamie Crist 
Mike Deskevich 
Angie Dull 
Martin Ewi 
Ellen Feuster 
Ian Fitzpatrick 
Tara Fitzsimmons 
Dan Gallo 
Gabe Gamber 
Mireya Garcia-Duran 
Melissa Geedey 
Julien Godbarge 
Joel Graham 


Amanda Grannas 
Zelle Grekou 
Lori Hauser 
Virginia Herrera 
Brandy Homing 
Chris Karasanac 
Erin Kirby 
Scott Kucharcik 
Kristel Lasher 
Mary Litzinger 
Becca McClaine 
Jeffrey Morse 
Dale Mowrey 
Danielle Murray 
Adam Nagy 
Jen Prosser 
Miranda Raiche 
Tom Ramer 
Rose Regan 
Tim Scanlan 
Greta Schrift 
Jen Schultheis 
Rich Shoemaker 
Jennifer Smith 
Anne Steinacker 
Elizabeth Tobin 
Dani Tremel 
Zsofia Varadi 
Stephan Viel 
Christine Vrabel 
Mandy Walls 
Alicia Warner 
Sally Wasileski 
Melissa Wemer 
Megan Williams 
Kris Young 

Good luck on your 
final exams! 

Try to get a reasonable 
amount of sleep each night, eat the 
right foods, exercise or get out and 
walk each day, and remember: 
whatever doesn’t kill you, makes 
you stronger. 


NO FEE & NO PRESSURE 
JUST FREE PREGNANCY 
TESTING AND THE FACTS 

ABOUT ABORTION 

CROSSROADS 

206 6th St. 643-3570 


Earn MONEY and FREE TRIPS!! 

Absolute Best SPRING BREAK Packages Available!! 
INDIVIDUALS, student ORGANIZATIONS, or 
small GROUPS wanted!! Call INTER-CAMPUS PROGRAMS at 
1-800-327-6013 or http://www.icpt.com 
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POLITICAL 


Photos by: Rosann Brown and Martin Abang Ewi 

(.. .Continuedfrom Pg. 1) 

arts institution. As a president, 
Oblak dreams of a college with an 
advanced technology in which fac¬ 
ulty will be oriented in relation to 
their subjects. The speaker was 
also worried about some of the 
deteriorating resident halls and stu¬ 
dents’ security on campus. 

However he did appreci¬ 
ate the efforts made by the College 
to improve some of the halls, such 
as the Cloister’s lounge. Oblak 
also sees the president as “man of 
the people,” “I will continue the 
tradition through direct contacts 
with the Alumni,” he said. Oblak 
highly values the student-president 
relations. He strongly supports a 
college program that would attract 
more international students and 
make Juniata more multicultural. 

Dr. George E. Martin visited 
campus on Monday, November 24, 
1997. Dr. Martin is a holder of 
Ph.D. in political science. He is 
currently the vice president for 
academic affairs at Saint Peter’s 
College, New Jersey. Martin is 
also responsible for enrollment 
management, marketing and 
advertising, academic computing 
and technology. He has held these 
responsibilities since 1991. In the 
years before 1991, Martin served 
as academic dean for College Arts 
and Sciences and the School of 
Business Administration (1985- 
1991) and Chairman of the depart¬ 
ment of Political Science (1976- 
1985). 

Addressing more than one 
hundred participants during an 
open dialogue, Dr. Martin voiced 


Three competing to be next JC president 



that his appointment as the presi¬ 
dent would be an extension of 
what he had done and what he had 
always wished for in his life. As a 
president, Martin envisions him¬ 
self as the main fundraiser, “The 
president takes leadership in 
fundraising,” he said. The speaker 
went further to say that the post of 
the president would give him an 
opportunity to bring back interna¬ 
tional recruitment and encourage 
Juniata students to study abroad. 
“We got to introduce our students 
to a global culture, if not, then we 
have failed our students,” Martin 
told the Juniata community. 

Dr. Martin also has an ambi¬ 
tious goal to increase Juniata’s 
endowment by the year 2002, a 
project he hopes to achieve by 
redefining and creating economic 
development or by increasing 
Juniata enrollment. As a president, 
Martin envisions a college with 
multimedia and interactive TV 
classrooms, a college away from 


computer /> John “Jack” B. Oblak (left) from Ithaca College, NY 
labs to more an j jj r George Martin of St. Peter’s College, NJ address- 
and more es the college community last month 


compuxer 
classrooms. Mindful of the 
Brethren background of Juniata, 
and considering his own Catholic 
background, Martin envisions a 
college that would provide a spe¬ 
cial and significant role for the 
campus ministry to promote moral, 
ethical process and intellectual 
freedom. 

These three individuals 
promise a paradise at Juniata 
College but how this would be 
achieved is still to be a mystery. 
This is not the first time leaders 
would promise to build castles and 
sophisticated bridges on the air. 
One question we must ask our¬ 
selves is: What is the difference 
among these three personalities? 
To know exactly what each of 
them would do is to know exactly 
who that individual is and what he 
has done. Apart from their physi¬ 


cal appearances one would find it 
difficult to differentiate these indi¬ 
viduals. They have all attained the 
highest stage of learning, there are 
Ph.D. holders. They are currently 
holding the posts of vice president 
and had also served as deans. 
Juniata will provide the first expe¬ 
rience and practical challenges to a 
president to one of them. Though 
they have some insignificant dif¬ 
ferences in their college majors, it 
is clear that they are all liberal arts 
oriented. 

The first candidate is a busi¬ 
ness and economics major, the sec¬ 
ond is theater arts, and the third 
majored in political science. Our 
impressions of any of them depend 
on whether we want a president 
who is a fundraising wizard or a 
president who is an administrator 
and a politician, or we want a pres¬ 
ident who is a technology genius. 


Students 
decision on 
future Prez 
a fiasco 

by Martin Abang Ewi 
Political Editor 


Last Friday, student leaders 
failed to turn out in an important 
meeting exclusive for the nomi¬ 
nation of the students’ presiden¬ 
tial candidates. The meeting 
which was previewed to start at 
6:00PM prompt began thirty 
minutes later. Only six student 
leaders turned out for the meet¬ 
ing, most of whom were mem¬ 
bers of the student government. 
However, the six students were 
able to tie a bundle for their rep¬ 
resentative, senior, Corrine 
Joseph, to take to the Committee 
on Sunday. 

The students’ debate on who 
to lead Juniata to the 21st century 
was centered on two candidates , 
Dr. Kepple and Dr. Martin. There 
were certain criteria that the stu¬ 
dents used to evaluate the candi¬ 
dates. 

One of these was whether 
the candidate has any financial 
background or was he a fundrais¬ 
er wizard? One would not doubt 
why students pressed for finan¬ 
cial status first, considering the 
debate between student govern 
(Continued on page 12 ...) 


An interview with the Presidential Search Comm. Chairman 


by Martin Abang Ewi 
Political Editor 


The Presidential Search 
Commission was formed last year 
after president Neff announced his 
retirement in February. It prime 
task was to launch a nation-wide 
search for an individual who will 
carry on the tradition of the two- 
century old College. This 
Committee made up of representa¬ 
tives from the faculty, administra¬ 
tion, alumni, trustees, students and 
the Juniata community, is chaired 
by Dr. Henry H. Gilbert, Juniata 
class of 1957. 

Since this Committee was cre¬ 
ated, its activities have been 
known very little by the student 
population and a greater part of the 
Juniata College community, until 
last month when three candidates 


battled out for the post of the pres¬ 
ident. The Juniatian interviewed 
the Committee chairman on the 
functioning of this mission group, 
and here is what he had to say: 

The Juniatian: Please could you 
tell The Juniatian the proceeding 
of the search process? 

Henry Gilbert: The presidential 
search is on schedule, we are very 
pleased with the way the campus 
community has reached the stage 
of the second candidate. We are 
with enthusiasm for the proceed¬ 
ing of the third 

candidate who will be visiting 
campus next Monday. It is also 
exciting that students have been 
part of this important process. 

The Juniatian: What will be the 
next stage of the search process 
after these campus visits? 

Henry Gilbert: After this stage, the 
Search Committee will evaluate 


these visits and make recommen¬ 
dation to the Board of Trustees and 
the selection will be made by the 
Board of Trustees which we hope 
if we are on schedule will be in 
early 1998. 

The Juniatian: Do you think the 
Search Committee will have any 
significant role in influencing the 
decision of the Board of Trustees? 
Henry Gilbert: Yes, yes! There is 
no question, this has been very 
time-consuming process. The 
Committee is made up of trustees, 
alumni, students and administra¬ 
tion. So a cross section of the cam¬ 
pus community and the Juniata 
community will be making this 
recommendation and the final 
judgment will be made by the 
Board of Trustees. The Board of 
Trustees is responsible to nominate 
a president if there exists a vacan¬ 


cy. I think it is an interesting 
process. It is a very critical post in 
any organization and so a vital post 
too to Juniata. 

The Juniatian: What role then will 
these “personal impression assess¬ 
ment” forms play in the selection 
process? 

Henry Gilbert : We just want to get 
the feedback because these people 
see from a distance, they don’t 
know these people in their offices. 
They also have the chance to meet 
these people in an informal basis. 
The more feedback we receive 
they can be more meaningful to 
guide us in making 
our decision. 

The Juniatian: What kind of crite¬ 
ria do you use to evaluate these 
candidates? 

Henry Gilbert: There are a very 
detailed criteria, I think we don’t 
have enough tape to record them. 


But when we sent out the request, 
we stated them clearly so that 
those who are applying should 
know whether they have the cre¬ 
dentials before doing so. 

The Juniatian: Do you have any 
priority or preference to special 
people from a distinct back¬ 
ground? 

Henry Gilbert: We went on a 
national search and reached the 
higher chronicle of education. In 
fact, we went to highly academic 
people in United States. We had 
applicants from twenty-five differ¬ 
ent states. 

The Juniatian: If you were to give 
your opinion, what kind of presi¬ 
dent do you think is best for 
Juniata? 

Henry Gilbert: I think we need a 
president with the leadership and 
the capabilities to take Juniata a 
(Continued on page 12 .. .) 
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SPORTS 


Sports Update 


by Bub Parker 

Sports Information Director 

WOMEN’S 

BASKETBALL 


(1-2, 1-1 MAC): Juniata dropped 
its Middle Atlantic Conference 
(MAC) Commonwealth League 
opener on Tuesday to visiting 
Lebanon Valley, 68-47. The 
Eagles trailed 28-6 early in the 
contest and 38-16 


frame. Young knocked down a 
shot with 52 seconds to play in 
overtime to put Juniata ahead by 
the final score and a game-winning 
shot attempt by Widener with three 
seconds to go was off the mark. 
Young had 20 points, five steals, 
six assists and nine rebounds in the 
tilt. Pile, who was one of three 
players to foul out for Coach 
Jennifer Reimer’s club, ended the 
day with 16 


and gold hoopers got 22 points, 
seven rebounds and two steals 
from sophomore forward Tim 
Lonesky. Freshmen Marty Neese, 
a center, guard Pat Sowerby and 
guard Eric Duriancik all had eight 
points. Freshman point-guard 
Mike Trestka chipped in with three 
points, four assists and five 
rebounds. On Saturday, the Eagles 
dropped another league tilt at 
Widener, 78-63. The contest was 


FEZ SPORTS T1RIWWV 

[This issue’s prize for the first correct answer is a Santa Claus Pez dis-j 
jpenser! 

i i 

i i 

[All answers must be submitted by phone to extension 4718. Leave yourj 
[name, phone number, and your complete answer. 

iThe question: What was the score of the Juniata Women’s Volleybalh 
[team’s last post-season game of 1996? Who was it against? 

'fast Issue’s Winner: David Decker was the first to answer correctly!\ 
Freshman Andy Grace caused the fumble at the end of the FDU-Madison\ 
football game on 11-15. 

i_i 



tied, 29-29, at intermission, but the 
Pioneers heated up from the floor 
in the second half to knock down 
50 percent of their shots (19 of 38). 
Freshman guard Nathan Hager 
dropped in 6 of 13 shots from the 
floor, including 
two three points to 
tally a team-best 
¥ . 14 markers. 

I Lonesky and 

Trestka had 13 
points each, while 
Mm Trestka swiped the 

glass for nine 
rebounds. 
Sowerby added 11 
points and five assists to the mix. 


points and 
10 rebounds. 

A J Lyman 
* added 10 

caroms to 
the team effort, while sophomore 
forward Corinne Bills 
had 14 points, sopho¬ 
more guard Dana 

Litchtenfels posted 11 J 

markers and senior 

guard Gendie Haverstein ' 
recorded 10 points. 


at halftime thanks 
in part to 16 first- 
half turnovers and 
a field goal per¬ 
centage of 24 per¬ 
cent. The blue and gold hoopers 
outscored the Flying Dutchmen in 
the second stanza, 31-30. 
Sophomore forward Danny Young 
and senior forward Mandy Pile 
each had 12 points for the Eagles. 
Young added eight rebounds and 
six steals to her totals in the game. 
Sophomore center Mollie Lyman 
grabbed a contest-high nine 
rebounds and scored eight points. 
On Saturday, Juniata traveled to 
league foe Widener and snapped a 
31-game losing streak (dates back 
to the 1995-96 season) with a 75- 
74 overtime triumph. The Eagles 
held a 41-28 edge at the end of the 
initial stanza. Widener tied the 
game midway through the second 
half and then a free throw by 
Lyman with 37 seconds left in reg¬ 
ulation knotted the game at 66-66 
and sent the outing to an extra 


showing. Junior co-captain Nellie 
Snyder says that she didn’t even 
join her freshman year because the 
squad was in such distress but adds 
that because of Border, “Now I 
love it!” 

The fact that cheerleading is 
not listed as even a club sport real¬ 
ly bothers the cheerleaders. It 
especially irritates Price and 
Snyder for numerous reasons. The 
cheerleaders must sign the same 
NCAA waivers that the other ath¬ 
letes do, follow the same rules, and 
have the required physical. With 
their “status”, they are always 
looking for a good practice spot 
because other teams take priority. 

The members had to raises 
funds in order to get their own 
warm-ups. They had to purchase 
their own because all of the other 
sports take priority. If someone 
else needed the school warm-ups 
for the same day, the cheerleaders 
had to go without. Price com¬ 
ments, “It is very frustrating to 
deal with this because we are try¬ 
ing to move forward and improve, 
but we’re constantly fighting out¬ 
side resistance.” 

Border says that as long as she 
knows how much effort is going 
into preparation for the games, that 
is all the recognition she needs. 
“We’ll work with what they give 
us and then work to get what we 
need.” 

They all want to see the squad 
expand and receive more money in 
their budget. Right now all allot¬ 
ted money goes to the few days 
that the squad has for a mini-camp 
right before the beginning of class¬ 
es. 

This year’s squad has made a 
big step forward from the past. 
“I’m really proud of the squad. 
They’ve put in a lot of hard work 
and we’ve seen a lot of good things 
come from it. I really appreciate 
(Continued on page 12 . . .) 


by Christina Weber 
Sports Writer 


If you look in the Pathfinder 
or a college brochure, you will not 
see the cheerleaders listed any¬ 
where. They’re not even listed as 
a club sport so prospective stu¬ 
dents are unaware of the fact that 
JC has a cheerleading squad. Even 
presently enrolled students ask, 
“Do we have one of those?” JC 
cheerleaders are constantly facing 
difficulties in everything they do, 
or try to do. 

In years past, cheerleading 
was not a sport worth recognition. 
Until the 1996 fall term when 
Coach Sherri Border joined the 
Juniata Athletic Department there 
hadn’t been a coach at all. Under 
her direction, the squad has under¬ 
gone major changes to make the 
team into something that people 
now notice. Each year the squad is 
improving. Shannon Price, junior 
co-captain, sees the squad as con¬ 
stantly getting better. She says that 
her freshman year on the team 
there was no discipline and no for¬ 
ward progress. 

When Border joined with 
them, Price saw the team gain 
more experience and unity with a 
complete turn around from the pre¬ 
vious year. Now the team is 
receives many compliments, not 
only for doing a great job, but also 
for all of the improvement they are 


MEN’S J I 
BASKETBALL * * 

(2-3, 0-2 MAC):The Eagles fell to 
visiting and nationally-ranked 
Lebanon Valley on Tuesday, 114- 
77. It was the Middle Atlantic 
Conference (MAC) 

Commonwealth League opener for 
Coach Rick Ferry’s squad. Juniata 
was behind, 51-30, at halftime and 
suffered from 73 percent shooting 
from the field by the Flying 
Dutchmen for the game. The blue 


WOMEN’S 

SWIMMING 

(0-4): The Eagle tankers slipped to 
0-4 in the first semester with a 
109-92 loss to Division II Lock 
Haven on Tuesday. It was the last 
outing for Juniata before 
Christmas Break on College Hill. 
Sophomore Rebecca Koch took 
first in the 100-yard butterfly 
(1:18.15) and the 200-yard 
freestyle (2:23.46). Koch was also 
second in the 100-yard breast¬ 
stroke (1:23.20). Senior Kristen 
Kenyon finished ahead of the com¬ 
petition in the 100-yard backstroke 
(1:13.16). Jennifer Agnew placed 
third in the 50- (31.21) and 100- 
yard (1:10.84) freestyles, while 
sophomore Kristen Plotner was 
third in the 800-yard freestyle race 
(11:37.72) and freshman Leslie 
Stewart claimed the third spot in 
the 400-yard freestyle (5:37.38). 


A question of money 


Overall, he feels that the choice to 
travel should be left to the squad 
and not because the football play¬ 
ers want them there. "If they have 
the money to go, and they want to 
go great, if not, that’s fine too." 

Jeff Baker, senior football 
player, thinks that having the 
cheerleaders at the away games 
would be a benefit. He feels they 
help give a sense of hope even 
when the team is losing. He says 
that it is nice to have someone 
cheering when the fans have fall¬ 
en silent. 

Baker also feels it makes the 
school seem more professional. 
"All of the other teams bring their 
cheerleaders, so why shouldn’t 
we?" He adds that the athletic 
department stresses that the team 
is equal to all the others and 
should not be unique. Without the 
cheerleaders, they are missing 
part of the team. 


by Christina Weber 
Sports Writer _ 


As of right now the JC 
Cheerleaders do not see any foot¬ 
ball games that do not take place 
on their home field. Many foot¬ 
ball players and fans have 
expressed an interest in why this 
is so. The main problem is 
money. The cheerleaders receive 
a few hundred dollars each year 
which is used to have the women 
back on campus a few days early. 
Anything they want, they have to 
buy. Right now, they just cannot 
afford to do what they are meant 
to do. That is, show school spirit 
and root the team on. 

Freshman player Dan Pavone 
does not think the cheerleaders 
make much of a difference 
because he doesn’t normally hear 
them. But he thinks that it is cool 
to have cheerleaders because they 
help get the crowd into the game. 


licme Games I rrm 
12/12 - 1/29 

Men’s basketball: 1/14 Albright 

1/14 Albright 8:00 1/24 Susquehanna 

1/24 Susquehanna 3:00 1/29 G ett y sbur g 

Women’s basketball: Women s Swimn 

12/18 Mansfield 5:00 ^ lbn S ht 

, . 1/24 Lebanon Val 

1/3 Lycoming 7:00 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 



Interview 


Also, a note to the new mem¬ 
bers of the Juniata College facul¬ 
ty, thank you. I don’t know all of 
you, but I do know some of you. 
For that I am glad. I’ve seen you 
embrace the Juniata community 
and it has given me the kind of 
security that makes for a great 
educational experience. In such a 
short time, you’ve given your all 
to learning about the traditions of 
Juniata and to getting to know 
your students. You’ve come to 
care about the students here and 
that is wonderful. Thank you for 
choosing Juniata as the place to 
share your knowledge and sup¬ 
port. 

Finally, a word to those who 
have been around here for a 
while. By now you probably 
have come to realize how impor¬ 
tant community is to college life. 
Because of this, you have been 
eager to welcome newcomers to 
Juniata. You have invited them 
into your clubs, your circle of 
friends. You have been support¬ 
ive and helpful. You have shared 
your vast knowledge of how this 
school operates. Thank you for 
helping our sense of community 
survive. 

Community. There are so 
many ways to describe this one 
simple word. I think we at 
Juniata are a wonderful demon¬ 
stration of the meaning of com- 
munii 




Column 


( . .Continuedfrom page 10) 
visionary tour, a president that can 
relate to people because we can 
have all the capabilities but it is 
still the personal skills that credit 
the leader that Juniata needs. 

The Juniatian: Dr. Oblak asked a 
question about the goal of Juniata. 
As an elite of the College, What do 
you think is the goal of Juniata? 
Henry Gilbert: As any other 
College Juniata has a tradition and 
values that it should stick to, 
Juniata needs to be unique though 
we still accept changes because we 
are in a changing world. It is these 
values that distinct Juniata from 
other schools and we can stick to 
these values and still make suc¬ 
cesses as we have done in other 
years. 

Though the Committee still 
has the “knife and the cake” over 
the selection process, its decision 
will be guided by the “personal 
impression assessment” of the can¬ 
didates by the Juniata public. 
Reliable sources in the Search 
Committee say that the Committee 
would overrule any public impres¬ 
sion that would seem to contradict 
the Committee’s choice. Some stu¬ 
dent political analysts argue that 
the Committee had somebody in 
mind even before presenting the 
candidates to the public. 

They also contend that the 
“personal impression assessments” 
will only reaffirm the Committee’s 
choice and if they turn out to be 
contrary, the Committee’s decision 
will overrule. Correspondents in 
the Search Committee argue that 
the Committee’s choice would 
only come as a compromise 
because members are still divided 
on who should be the president. 
Students, faculty, administration, 
and the Juniata community have 
not yet agreed on who should be 
the president after Dr. Neff. We 
may end up having a president 
who would not reflect the interest 
of the majority but may be the per¬ 
son who will carry Juniata College 
to higher heights. 

This decision was made on 
Sunday December 7, 1997 by the 
committee, the official announce¬ 
ment will come later. 


The World Wrestling Federation 
RAW IS WAR 


by Julia C. Tutino 


at the 

BRYCE JORDAN CENTER 
Monday, January 12 at 7:45 RM. 


We have come once again to 
an end. This time we’ve all com¬ 
pleted another semester at Juniata. 
For a moment, I would like to 
address some thoughts to a popu¬ 
lation for whom this end is spe¬ 
cial. To all of you who have just 
completed your first semester 
here, I would like to applaud you. 
You have made it and it has been 
spectacular. In a few short 
months, you have managed to 
attend to your academics while 
becoming a valuable member of 
the Juniata Community. 

Students, I have watched you 
take advantage of the many edu¬ 
cational and social opportunities 
presented to you. I have appreci¬ 
ated your rise to leadership roles 
within our many organizations. 
Your friendliness and enthusiasm 
have impressed me as well as your 
eagerness to help in many situa¬ 
tions. Thank you for adopting our 
community as your own and for 
sharing your gifts and talents. 


Tickets can be purchased at the Bryce Jordan Ticket 
Center, Eisenhower Auditorium, selected Uni-Mart 
ticket outlets, Commonwealth Campus ticket outlets, 
or by calling 1-800-863-3336. Tickets are priced 
$20/$ 15/$ 10 for reserved seating * 


Student’s Decision 


( . .Continuedfrom page 10) 
ment and the student organiza¬ 
tions on campus over lack of 
funding. 

So, students want a college 
leader who will keenly look into 
this issue and find better means 
of solving it. 

The second criterion the stu¬ 
dents considered was the candi¬ 
date’s relationship with students. 
Student are so used to Dr. Neff 
that they feel freely to express 
their feelings. Neff has implant¬ 
ed a student-president relation¬ 
ship that students don’t want to 
lose. You could hear him shout¬ 
ing, cheering for his boys and 
girls at the football field, soccer 
field, hockey, basketball, and 
what have you. According to the 
students 

Dr. Kepple meets all these 
requirements for a president. On 
Sunday December 8, 1997, 

Corrine will be going into the 
poll with other Committee mem¬ 
bers to deliver the students’ 
wish. One question remains bit¬ 
ing in mind, what would the stu¬ 
dents do if a majority of the 
Committee members vote 
against the students’ choice. It 
would have been more meaning¬ 
ful if the students had teamed up 
with the faculty. 


* DO WN TOWN 
HUNTINGDON 


What do you think? 


The squad is looking for addi¬ 
tional members for next year. If 
interested, please contact Shannon 
at x5744 or Nellie at x5846. 


( ..Continuedfrom page 11) 
their effort” Price said. Snyder 
agrees and adds, “I’m looking for¬ 
ward to basketball season.” 


($14) 643-2760 


GRAND OPENING Will Be On 

Wednesday, January 14th @ 10:00 a.m. 

Free Samples of Frapochinos, Aunt Thelma’s Lemonade 


76 e fluttcatcatt 

667 Juniata College 
Huntingdon, Pa 16652 


Pennsylvania Mouse Democratic 
Education Committee 

WEB SITE 

•features committee work* 
•educational issues* 
educom. temple, edu 
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Kepple named as Neff’s successor 


Interview 


by Martin Abang Ewi 
Political Editor 


To be 11th president of Juniata College 


The longest night of the presi¬ 
dential search and a transitional 
period for Juniata College finally 
came to an end last Friday, January 
23, 1998. At a special meeting in 
Harrisburg, attended by the 
Alumni and the Board of Trustees, 
Dr. John McN. Cramer, chairman 
of the Juniata Board of Trustees 
announced Dr. Thomas R. Kepple, 
current vice president for business 
and community relations at the 
University of the South, as 
Juniata’s president after “Dr. 
Neff’s farewell” on June 30. 

Speaking on behalf of the 
Board of Trustees, Cramer referred 
to Kepple as an efficient leader, 
“Dr. Kepple possesses a set of 
skills and experiences which are 
ideally suited to Juniata College,” 
he said. In coining these words, 
Cramer was motivated by Kepple’s 
exceptional work in developing 
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and implementing strategic plans 
to his broad experience in academ¬ 
ic affairs, admissions and fundrais¬ 
ing. In his conclusion, Cramer 
reaffirmed that Kepple has the req¬ 
uisite skills to lead Juniata into the 
next century. 

Kepple received the appoint¬ 
ment with great exultation and 
enthusiasm. In accepting the chal¬ 
lenges associated with bringing a 
leading liberal arts college into the 
21st century, Kepple told the par¬ 
ticipants that his primary goal will 
be to keep the College focused on 
its mission of offering the high 
quality education that Juniata grad¬ 
uates and current students have 
come to expect, and to maintain 
Juniata’s reputation of 121 years of 
academic excellence. 

“The ultimate ability of a col¬ 
lege to compete in the 21st century 
is based on the commitment, 
enthusiasm, and quality of the 
(Continued on page 10. . .) 


with the! 
next Prez 


by Chris Thomas 
Editor 


Dr. Thomas Kepple, Jr. will become the 11th president of the 121 year old 
college. The first presidential candidate to visit campus, he was endorsed 
by Student government. Photo by: Charley CWatkins 


Dr. Thomas Kepple spent 
most of last Friday in meetings in 
his current role as chief business 
officer for the University of the 
South in Sewanee, Tennessee 
when he received word that he 
would be the 11th president of 
Juniata College. He will be spend 
ing even more time in meetings 
during the next several months 
conversing with the Juniata com 
munity as he prepares to succeed 
President Neff on July 1. 

“Juniata was a very good fit 
for us,” Kepple stated as he and his 
wife Pat considered the career 
move. 

A native of Murrysville, Pa, 
about 100 miles west on Rt. 22, 
(Continued on page 10 . . .) 


Cyber Cafe opens for late night business 


By Daniel Haeusser 
Staff Writer _ 


Several years of planning are behind the addition to Ellis 


The earliest ideas for a cafe at 
Juniata began years ago before the 
Muddy Run was constructed. For 
years Juniata College has wanted 
to make Ellis Hall a ‘student build¬ 
ing’ where students can go to hang 
out and take part in activities. 

According to Dean of 
Students Kris Clarkson, the origi¬ 
nal ideas for the Muddy Run area 
contained plans to extend the actu¬ 
al cafe out the doors into the area 
where the computers now are. The 
architect planned for an area with a 
group of tables, complete with 
fancy umbrellas, where students 
could sit and eat. 

Obviously, that idea never 
went through, but many other 
ideas were also tossed around for 


Leroy Divelbiss ofMarriot, who has helped coordinate the opening of the 
Cyber Connection and train employees, makes himself an espresso dur¬ 
ing the afternoon hours of Monday. 

Photo by: Chris Thomas 


the next few years including the 
plan to tear down a few walls to 
make a mini-mart or convenience 
store type establishment. 

However, student opinion 
indicated that there was a large 
interest in having a late night cafe 
that students could go to and get 
caffeine-saturated beverages. 
When it was decided that a cafe 
would be built in the area that the 
Information Desk sat, there was 
still a question of how it would be 
built and what else they could 
include there. 

While Dean Wuerfl worked 
on the layout and menu of the actu¬ 
al cafe, Kris Clarkson came across 
a short blurb in Newsweek about 
cyber cafes. Juniata College knew 
that there was often high demand 

(Continued on page 3...) 
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Editorial 


The Juniata community: 
is it eroding away? 


Too. Many Students: the Threats of Over-enrollment 


Over the past several years, 
several changes, some popular and 
some not, have taken place at 
Juniata to change us from being a 
community to individuals locked 
in our rooms. The following are 
several projects at Juniata which 
have resulted in a loss of commu¬ 
nity. You can question yourself 
whether any of these changes 
cause you to be a more isolated 
individual on campus. 

1. Phone System: Starting in 
the 1995-96 Academic year hall 
pay telephones were pulled out of 
all residence halls and the Rolm 
phone system was installed in 
every residence hall room on cam¬ 
pus. Before Rolm phones, stu¬ 
dents were forced to get to know 
everyone, because all residents 
participated in answering the 
phone when it rang, and anyone 
talking on the phone did so in pub¬ 
lic. 

Because the pay phones were 
usually a inconvenient method of 
communicating (1 phone for 40 
residents), students often got off 
their couch and walked the short 
distance and physically visited the 


person they needed to talk to. 
Whether it was a lab partner or 
close friend, physically visiting 
someone usually causes you to run 
into people you know, and those 
you don't. 

2. Study Lounges: Because of 
the housing crunch, students living 
on the same floor in North and 
Sherwood have lost their studying 
space, where students also often 
socialized. The TV lounge has 
been eliminated in T-n-T during 
renovations, and a big empty room 
with some furniture was the 
replacement for the study lounge. 
East's lounges are suitable for rats 
who are really desperate for a 
place to stay. 

The TV's in South and Lesher 
are relics, and both lack VCR's if 
you want to watch a movie with a 
large group of friends/classmates. 
The science center and Good Hall 
have no common lounge, part of 
one lounge was eliminated to cre¬ 
ate an office, only the chemistry 
department has secured funding 
for a small student lounge. 

Although, we can thank the 
Ellis improvements for creating 


by Amy Santamaria, 
Opinion Editor 


I am writing this opinion piece 
to address the looming problem of 
over-enrollment at Juniata. I am a 
sophomore, and when mine was 
the incoming class, a lot of people 
exclaimed over how many had 
been accepted. This year’s fresh¬ 
men were also unusually large in 
number, and next year’s freshman 
class is projected to be the biggest 
so far, with estimates as high as 
400 students. Why is Juniata 
accepting so many students and 
trying harder than ever to recruit 
more? 

Several negative conse¬ 
quences jump out at me when I 
consider how our small, private, 
liberal arts college is expanding so 
rapidly. Accepting ever-increasing 
numbers of prospectives presents 
both immediate and long-term 

two lounge areas for students to 
use and a cafe environment that 
promotes socialization. 

3. Computers: The trend for 
parents and students is currently to 
buy their son and daughter a com¬ 
puter to sit in their room. 
Computer centers now operate as a 
area to socialize, or at least see 
people. As more students get 
computers, more students will be 
sitting in their rooms to do then- 
work, and the high activity of the 
computer centers will become 
sparse and eventually obsolete. 

4. Email: Although definite¬ 
ly more convenient and less waste¬ 
ful of paper, email has partially 
replaced physical contact with 
other people. Instead of handing 
in a paper to a professor, giving a 
friend some homework, or talking 
to faculty and administration, we 
email them. We now find it more 
convenient to email a document, 
email a question or problem, and 
email a paper than physically 
meeting the recipient face to face. 
How many times has the phrase 
"just email me" been used? 

5. Cable: Now that all stu¬ 
dents pay for cable as part of their 
technology fee, it is much more 
tempting for students to bring a 
TV to campus. Three years ago, 
you had to purchase cable directly 
and pay the monthly bill at Juniata. 
The more individuals who have 
access to a TV, the more likely 
they are to sit in their room and 
watch TV by themselves. Not to 
mention what a Sony Playstation 
can do to your GPA. 

(Continued on page 7.. .) 


threats to our school. 

The most immediate of these 
problems is the housing crunch, 
which will require both tripling of 
freshmen and roommates for resi¬ 
dent assistants next year. First, the 
fact that there will be a housing 
crunch shows that we do not have 
room for all the students we are 
accepting. There is no easy reme¬ 
dy for this glitch. The proposed 
solutions are both impractical and 
unfair. 

Tripling freshmen is a dishon¬ 
est practice. When Juniata recruits 
prospectives, it leads them to 
believe that they will live with one 
other person in a room meant to be 
a double. No one mentions the 
very real possibility that they 
might be squeezed with two others 
into the already small rooms of 
North and Sherwood. This decep¬ 
tion gives our school and its 
recruitment policies a bad name. 

Giving RA’s roommates is not 
as dishonest a practice, but it is 
foolish and not feasible. RA’s 
have to deal with many situations, 
such as resident conflicts, that 
require confidentiality. Having 
another person living in the room 
interferes with this necessary pri¬ 
vacy and possibly impedes on the 
resident-RA trust. RA’s also need 
to live alone in order to avoid the 
very conflicts that they are in 
charge of mediating. Can you 
imagine the difficulties inherent if 
your RA and his or her roommate 
did not get along? 

The college is attempting to 
make the position more appealing 
by offering to pay housing. While 
this is a welcome perk to most 
applicants, it will not likely be 
considered adequate compensation 
for the compounded difficulties of 
the job. 

These are just the short-term 
problems that will result from 
over-enrollment. I worry more 
about the long-term implications 
of decreased selectivity in the 
application process. Presently 
Juniata has a reputation as a 
respected private college with a 
studious setting and high academic 
standards. That academic atmos¬ 
phere was one of the first things I 
noted when I came here, and I 
remarked on it to my friends 
attending party central, Penn State. 
Already I see it diminishing with a 
higher number of not-so-serious 
students in the freshman class. 

Bringing in students with 
weaker academic histories not only 
illustrates a disregard for academic 
priority in admissions (often dis¬ 


placing it with athletic priority); it 
hurts Juniata graduates in the com¬ 
ing years. If, a few years from 
now, Juniata loses its strong repu¬ 
tation when the weaker classes 
graduate and enter the job market, 
a degree from this school is no 
longer worth what it once was. If 
my degree loses worth after I grad¬ 
uate, it will be more difficult for 
me to find employment. This 
makes Juniata’s reputation a very 
real concern for all students here. 

Now I will return to my initial 
question: with all of these negative 
consequences, why is the office of 
Enrollment accepting so many stu¬ 
dents? My hypothesis of reason 
they would give is that they need 
to bring in more funds for the col¬ 
lege. 

That leads me to a tangential 
issue: the budget. We do bring in 
funds through tuition, but many 
more come from alumni donations. 
Where do you think we spend 
alumni money? 

I wonder if you know that 
some of it is set aside to create 
more intramural sports fields, 
which many admit we don’t really 
need. Quite a bit more is ear¬ 
marked for a plan to remove 18th 
Street and plant grass in its place, 
also a frivolous squandering of 
needed alumni funds. While East 
apartments and Lesher crumble, 
waiting for renovations, money is 
funneled into lengthy, expensive, 
unnecessary, and cosmetic projects 
that should be reconsidered or 
postponed. 

How do we solve this prob¬ 
lem? We need a more global, 
holistic approach to allocation of 
funds. If the college prioritized 
projects and other expenses, 
putting academic and practical 
investments ahead of superficial 
and superfluous ones, it could dis¬ 
pense funds in that order. 

Over-enrollment is a frighten¬ 
ing problem that we need to exam¬ 
ine. Students who are concerned 
with all that the expansion of the 
college entails should speak up and 
make themselves heard. We are 
the protectors of our education and 
its value, now and in the future. 


CORRECTION 


In the December 12, 1997 issue we 
misprinted the name of Dr. Henry 
H. Gibbel ‘57, who chaired the 
presidential search committee as 
Henry Gilbert, we apologize for 
the error. 
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1997 Juniata Grad Interns at 
Biosphere 2 


Cyber Connection 


By Brian Eggert 
Staff Writer 


(Continuedfrom page 1...) 


interact with each other at the cafe 
during events such as the recent 
for computers in the computer guitar performance by Shari 
center and that there was a need to Richards, 
have more public terminals. This Dean Wuerfl is also hopeful 
need, combined with what was that the cafe will gradually attract 
heard about the general success of more students who are looking for 

cyber cafes, the Juniata Cyber something to do during those bor- 
Connection idea was fully ing weekend nights. As of now, 
formed. The main idea was that about 40-60 students have been 
students could go to the Cyber using the facilities during the 
Connection to check e-mail and night, while few are around dur- 
surf the Web leaving the comput- ing the day hours or past mid- 
er center more open to those who night. 

need to do academic work. As different hours are experi- 

When it came time to imple- mented on, Dean hopes to find the 
ment the ideas of the Cyber times that students would use the 
Connection, student and computer cafe the most. While many stu- 
manager Jason Mickel mainly dents have shown up around 9 
handled the job of setting it up. PM on some nights, on others it is 
Since then he has been busy keep- dead at the cafe. Currently the 
ing it up and running. Cyber Cafe has been open from 

From the start, Juniata want- 2pm-5pm and from llpm-2am. 
ed a look and feel to the Cyber Dean stressed the fact that this is 
Connection that would be differ- what students indicated they 
ent from the normal computer wanted and that now they have to 
centers. It was decided that there come support it - both the cafe 
would be a few computers that and the computer connection, 
students could sit at to do more Dean also welcomes any 
time consuming browsing while ideas or opinions on when stu- 
students who just wanted to dents would like the cafe to be 
quickly send or check mail could open. Any ideas can either be e- 
use the stand-up terminals. mailed to Dean himself, or filled 

One of the biggest differ- out on the form on page 12 and 
ences that Jason implemented’ given to him via campus mail or 
between the Cyber Connection dropped off in front of Baker, 

and the normal lab was the use of The cafe can also be open 
the LINUX operating system during the mornings if that is 
rather than Windows NT. The what student interest indicates, or 
reason for this according to Jason it can be open for special occa- 
is that LINUX is easier to use sions if a hall arranges a pool 

with Netscape in the Cyber night or other type of activity in 

Connection environment. the Cyber Connection area. Just 

The biggest expectancy of give them enough notice in 
Juniata’s new Cyber Connection advance, 
is that it will increase traffic in JAB and other Juniata groups 
Ellis Hall. As the facilities of are now trying to get more activi- 

Ellis develop, Kris Clarkson ties and traffic up to the Cyber 

hopes that it invites interaction Connection during. As time goes 
and development of the commu- on, Juniata officials like Kris 
nity. Clarkson believes that the Clarkson hope that they can even 
Cyber Connection is one example .further develop Ellis Hall into a 
of how technology can be used to hall for complete student use. 
get people out of their rooms to 


Christina Williamson, a 1997 JC 
graduate, participated in a four 
week internship at the facility just 
after graduating, and she brought 
her experiences back to Juniata 
students in a recent presentation. 

Christina researched nutrient 
cycles of the ocean, problems of 
the Biosphere 2 project, and 
helped with other research through 
a Columbia University internship 
opportunity. She also learned of a 
current study of elevated (5x) car¬ 
bon dioxide levels on the environ¬ 
ment. 

She commented that a major 
focus of the Biosphere educators 
was the importance of teamwork 
and communication when studying 
such topics as biodiversity, biome 
management, and biome model¬ 
ing. Just try to imagine the diffi¬ 
culty of constructing a living, 
functional biome inside a green¬ 
house. Christina enjoyed the 
“hands-on research opportunity” at 
the Biosphere 2 facility and 
encouraged others to partake in 
such internships as early as possi- 


phere—a closed system composed 
of communities of interacting 
organisms. The Earth has been 
named “Biosphere 1.” 

The possibility of stationing 
humans on planets besides Earth 
led to a project titled Biosphere 2. 
The Biosphere 2 is comparable to 
an enormous greenhouse that cre¬ 
ates an artificial Earth. The name 
“Biosphere 2” refers to the steel 
and glass framework that houses 
five man-made Earth communities 
or biomes (rainforest, desert, 
savanna, ocean, and marsh) in 
Arizona. 

In 1991 a team consisting of 
four men and four women entered 
Biosphere 2 to test the structure’s 
ability to support life on another 
planet. The team remained 
enclosed (nothing in & nothing 
out) for two years, and shortly 
after they left, another team 
entered (1994). A menagerie of 
problems plagued the new team; 
the problems included predictable 
mishaps, equipment failure, design 
flaws, and carelessness. Due to the 
numerous problems, the official 
Biosphere 2 project was ended. 


The ocean biome of the Biosphere 
2, the steel framework of the struc¬ 
ture is in the background. 


The failures were assessed and 
may help to build a successful 
future Biosphere. 

For now, Columbia University 
has a contract to perform research 
at the Biosphere 2 facilities. 


For more information regard¬ 
ing Biosphere 2 and internships 
through Columbia University, visit 
the Biosphere website— 
http://www.bio2.edu. 


Juniata finally looks set to address 
the dark side of campus 


By Daniel Haeusser 
Staff Writer 


the lighting. 


Because of the 
long-standing 
problem of little 
being done to 
cam- 


Recently, the Residence Hall 
Association (RHA) at Juniata has 
started to discuss problems with 
lighting on campus and how to 
solve these problems. 

This may not appear to be an 
important problem, but in fact it is 
a concern that has not been 
addressed for a long time. Many 
lights on campus are not working 
or do not have adequate luminosi¬ 
ty, and many places do not have 
any lighting at all. 

In the opinion of Rocco 
Panosetti, Director of Campus 
Security, lighting problems exist 
all around campus not just in one 
location, and have existed for as 
long as he can remember. Security 
believes that additional lighting, 
such as flood lighting, is necessary 


wB improve 

I RHA has sent a 

This plaque by Ellis Hall dictates that without money matter. 
from some donor, campus lighting improvements maybe Kathy 

kept on hold. The Class of 1991 donated funding for the Collins, the 

last project. Photo by: Chris Thomas advisor to RHA 

in parking areas, outside of resi- initiated this 

dence halls and academic build- proposal to walk around campus to 
ings, and walkways. inspect the lighting. By opening 

However, though security can dialogue on the issue RHA* hopes 
recommend additional lighting on t0 discover where new or addition- 

campus, it is ultimately the respon- al lights are most necessary and 

sibility of Physical Plant to install wh ere funding for the lighting pro¬ 


ject would come from. 

Kathy Collins stressed the 
importance that everyone should 
be involved in some role of solving 
this problem. 

It is clear that it is necessary 
for RHA, Security, and Physical 
Plant to meet and discuss what is 
necessary and where any necessary 
resources would come from. 

The initiative taken by RHA 
will hopefully produce some 
progress in working together 
towards a speedy and effective 
solution to the lighting problems. 


||J> : processing / assembling 
Medical LD. Cards at 
Immediate openings, your local 
area| Experience unnecessary^ 
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Select Juniata students spend 
Christmas break in Costa Rica 


by Carrie Richards 
Features Editor 


Many of the Juniata community 
traveled to their homes to spend a 
quiet break with their families. A 
few stayed in Huntingdon. Some 
may have traveled to the houses of 
friends or relatives. 

Others may have gone to their 
Christmas break jobs to earn a few 
extra dollars over the holidays. 

However, a select group of 
Juniata students had the unique 
opportunity to spend part of their 
holiday season in Costa Rica. 

A select group of almost 20 
biology majors, along with a few 
others who had interest, traveled to 
explore and study the diverse habi¬ 
tats of Costa Rica. The group was 
comprised mainly of Juniata 
seniors and juniors, although a few 


sophomores were selected to 
accompany the group, also. 

Headed by Dr. Matter and 
retired Professor Fisher, the 
Juniata students departed 
December 28th for Palo 
Verde, Costa Rica. There, in 
the tropical dry forest they 
studied the diverse habitat. 

In Costa Rica the Juniata 
students also spent a suffi¬ 
cient amount of time in “La 
Selva”, one of the primary 
research centers for investi¬ 
gating rainforests and their 
habitats in the world. 

One student stated that Costa 
Rica provides a good comparison 
between tropical and temperate cli¬ 
mates all in the same area. 

The students stayed in a variety 


of places, ranging from hotels to 
different biological field stations. 

Other places that they visited 
included Playa Grande, on the 



COSTA RICA 


Pacific side of Costa Rica for some 
“R&R”. 

Beyond the clear “educational 
and academic value” of the trip, 
the students had a diverse cultural 
experience. They were able to 


observe a third world country, one 
which is very different from their 
own. 

One student commented that the 
trip was a “real eye opener.” 

On New Year’s Eve, 
many of the group went to a 
“discoteca” to spend the 
evening dancing and enjoy¬ 
ing themselves. They saw 
some authentic Latin 
American couple dancing, 
as well as seeing and partic¬ 
ipating in some popular 
American dancing. 

The trip seemed to be a 
great success and educational 
experience for all involved. A 
senior biology major reflected on 
the experience as “excellent,” and 
recommends it to anyone, even 
those who are not majoring in biol¬ 
ogy. 


Campus Theft: Protecting Yourself 
From Those Sticky Fingers 


by Christine Tatum 
College Press Service 


With laundry spinning in the 
dryer and dinner in the oven 
upstairs, one student at the 
University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill bounced between 
floors to make sure both chores got 
done. 

Someone had taken her 
clothes — several weeks' worth 
given that she hadn't done the wash 
in a while - by the time she went 
to retrieve them. She wound up 
getting some of her belongings 
back when she spotted her jeans -- 
perpetrator attached — walking 
around campus. 

"She recognized a bleach stain 
and knew the pants were hers," 
said Lt. Angela Carmon, a univer¬ 
sity police officer. "It's really 
funny until it happens to you." 

Theft is still the most common 
crime on campus. Police working 
for colleges nationwide logged 
102,081 incidents of theft in 1996, 
according to Security On Campus, 
Inc., an organization that encour¬ 
ages students to guard against 
crime. 

More students complained 


about sticky fingers than alcohol 
and drug violations, car theft and 
sexual offenses. That's not to say 
everything should be bolted down 
to keep someone else from taking 
it, Carmon said, it just means stu¬ 
dents should assume more person¬ 
al responsibility for their belong¬ 
ings. 

"People are too trusting," she 
said. "We're talking about a crime 
of opportunity. Don't give people 
the opportunity to take your 
things, and they won't - or at least 
they won't very easily." 

Year after year, Carmon said 
she reviews reports from students 
who are missing appliances, bicy¬ 
cles, bookbags, clothes, jewelry 
and wallets. And year after year 
their stories are much the same: 
Left the door unlocked while run¬ 
ning an errand. Propped open the 
door for pizza delivery. Left things 
on a table while looking for a 
library book. Parked the car and 
didn't check on it for at least a 
month. 

"Some people think it can't 
happen to them," Carmon said. 
"And they're the ones who have to 
learn the hard way that it does." 
There are many ways to guard 


against theft, experts say. Among 
them: 

— View everyone as a potential 
suspect -- including classmates, 
fraternity brothers, instructors, 
sorority sisters and roommates. 
Sometimes the better a person 
thinks they know you, the more 
entitled they feel to use ~ and not 
return -- your belongings. 

— "It's sad, but it's true," said R.V. 
Stephens, director of campus safe¬ 
ty for Prairie View A&M 
University in Texas. "When you 
left home, you left the security of 
home behind, too. 

— Discuss safety and the measures 
you're taking to protect yourself 
with those living with and around 
you. 

"You don't want to go around 
insulting people, but at the same 
time you have to let everyone 
know you are taking steps to pro¬ 
tect your things," he added. 

"Sometimes you can get your 
message across if you encourage 
other people to do the things you're 
doing. 'Let’s both engrave our 
names on our appliances, or let's 
both make an effort to keep the 
door locked,' you might say." 

— If you don't need it or it is of 
great sentimental value, don't take 


it to school. 

"You probably brought too 
much jewelry with you if you have 
things you rarely wear," Stephens 
said. "And the longer that stuff sits 
in your room, the longer someone 
has to devise an opportunity to 
take it from you." 

Added Carmon: "Campus is 
not the place for you to bring fam¬ 
ily heirlooms. Leave them with 
your parents until you have a place 
of your own." 

— Put your name or an easily iden¬ 
tifiable mark on your valuables - 
even if its your favorite sweater, 
compact disc or pair of jeans. 

"People steal clothes and 
music all the time," Carmon said. 
"Get a laundry pen and write 
something on the (label) inside. 
Write your name in your books. 
Engrave your stereo, VCR and 
computer." 

- Limit the number of people 
allowed in your room at one time. 
"Your roommate might be as hon¬ 
est as the day is long, and he or she 
may care about you," Stephens 
said. 

"But not everyone who comes 
with them into your room will feel 
the same way about you. Those 
other people have no interest in 


Upcoming 
Events 

[through Feb 27 - 7pm-9pm - “A 
Culture Woven: Navajo Rugs 
from the Edwin L. Kennedy 
Collection” - Shoemaker 
Gallery 

|jan 30 - 8:15 pm - JAB film: “Kiss 
the Girls” - Alumni Hall - 
$ 2.00 

|jan 31 - 8:15 pm - Faculty Recital| 

- Oiler Hall 

[Feb 1 - 2:00 pm - JAB film: “Kissl 
the Girls” - Alumni Hall -[ 
$ 2.00 

[Feb 6 - 8:15 pm - JAB film: “In| 
and Out” - Alumni Hall 
$ 2.00 

[Feb 6 - 10:00 pm - Friday Nite 
Live with Scott Henry - Baker 
Refectory - free 

[Feb 7 - 7:30 pm - All Class Night 
Oiler Hall 

[Feb 8 - 2:00 pm - JAB film: “In| 
and Out” - Alumni Hall 
$ 2.00 

[Feb 11 - 8:15 pm - IntemationalJ 
Cinema - Alumni Hall 

your room or in your things." 

Constant entertaining and 
allowing strangers into your room - 

- even if they are friends of friends 

- also make it more difficult to pin¬ 
point suspects when something is 
discovered missing, Stephens said. 

— Lock your door, lock your door 
and lock your door. 

"Students say they didn't lock 
their doors because they had to run 
out for just a minute," Carmon said. 
"And that's all the time someone 
needed to take something from 
them." 

— Keep a list of the serial numbers 
assigned to your appliances, and 
register your bicycle with the local 
police department. 

— Check on your car regularly. 

"Campus police officers do 
routine patrols, but they can't see 
everything," Carmon said. 

"Students have had their cars 
broken into, but they can't tell us 
when it might have happened 
because they haven't checked on 
their car for at least a month." 

- Pay attention to what's going on 
around you. 

"I see people wandering 
around, reading newspapers and 
books all the time," Carmon said. 
"They don’t know what's going on 
around them and they're easy tar¬ 
gets" for pickpockets and possible 
attackers. 
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Job Market Best In Decade, Survey Finds 


by College Press Service _ 

BETHLEHEM, Pa.— The best job 
market of the decade will greet the 
Class of 1998 this spring, accord¬ 
ing to the National Association of 
Colleges and Employers. 

More than 70 percent of 
employers surveyed said they 
planned on hiring more college 
graduates in 1998 than they did 
this year. 

A booming economy, low 
inflation and a labor shortage will 
add up to lots of job opportunities 
and decent starting salaries for col¬ 
lege graduates, said Camille 
Luckenbaugh, the NACE informa¬ 
tion director. 

"The unemployment rate is 
4.7 percent, the lowest in 24 
years," said Luckenbaugh. 
Because of the low unemployment 
rate, employers are having a hard¬ 
er time filling their positions with 
experienced employees, she 
added. 

"This has created a trickle- 


by College Press Service 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va.~ 
After 32 years, the mystery of who 
put the cow on the rotunda’s roof 
has been solved at the University 
of Virginia. 

And the culprit, Alfred R. 
Berkeley III, who now is president 
of the Nasdaq Stock Market, says 


down effect," she said. 
"Employees can’t find experienced 
employees so they're hiring new 
college graduates." 

Overall, hiring will be up 19.1 
percent for new grads, according 
to Job Outlook '98, the NACE's 
annual forecast released in 
November. For the report, 1,529 
employers were asked to complete 
a survey about their hiring inten¬ 
tions, and 421, or 21 percent, did. 

Of those employers who 
responded, more than 25 percent 
said they expected to maintain cur¬ 
rent hiring levels. Only 3.1 percent 
of employers said they planned to 
hire fewer grads. 

"This is the best job market in 
recent years," said Bradley 
Richardson, author of "JobSmarts: 
50 Top Careers." "Companies are 
having a hard time finding quality 
employees, so they're offering 
more things, like benefits or other 
perks." 

To snag qualified candidates, 
employers are traveling to campus- 


he confessed because he felt guilty 
for masterminding the infamous 
prank. 

Berkeley came clean at an 
alumni banquet held in May. He 
also recently reimbursed a former 
local sheriff $1,755 for the cost of 
the unsuccessful investigation that 
was launched in 1965 to snag the 


es more to recruit new hires, 
according to the survey. More than 
half of the employers reported an 
increase in campus visits, and 
overall, campus visits are up 8.8 
percent. 

Luckenbaugh said that in the 
past, employers could take a 
"wait-and-see" approach to recruit¬ 
ment and often made job offers 
later in the recruitment season. 
This year, employers who wait risk 
coming up empty, she added. 

"Those who have traditionally 
hired from the campus are elbow 
to elbow with those who are turn¬ 
ing to inexperienced candidates to 
round out their workforces," 
Luckenbaugh said. 

Stiff competition isn't the only 
worry employers face. Preliminary 
data from NACE's most recent stu¬ 
dent survey show that 60 percent 
of 764 students responding said 
they would renege on a job offer if 
a better one came along. 

Most in demand are graduates 
with computer skills, said 
Luckenbaugh. Entry-level comput- 


pranksters. 

Berkeley was one of five stu¬ 
dents who squeezed a 250-pound 
heifer through a window and up a 
spiral staircase to the 60-foot-high 
rotunda. 

What was supposed to be a 
joke took a bad turn, however, 
when authorities had to tranquilize 
the animal to get it back down the 
staircase. The skittish heifer died, 
and authorities at the time said the 
combination of the trauma and the 
tranquilizer proved too much for 
the poor animal. 

Local residents were angered 
by the incident and demanded an 
investigation be launched to catch 
the students behind the deed. 
George Bailey, the local sheriff at 
the time, chased leads until they 
ran dry, but the case remained 
unsolved. Berkeley told his fellow 
alums that he was only trying to 
top the pranks his father did while 
attending the university. After 
confessing to the cow-napping, he 
learned of the sheriff’s investiga¬ 
tion. 

The stock market executive 
paid Bailey for the cost ,of the 
investigation. Bailey, who now is 
retired, donated the money to a 
local rescue squad. 


er science and computer engineer¬ 
ing grads can expect to collect pay- 
checks that are 6.3 percent higher 
than last year. Computer science 
majors will earn an average of 
$38,475 annually, while computer 
engineers will pull down an aver¬ 
age starting rate of $39,593. 

However, the biggest antici¬ 
pated increase in starting salaries is 
expected to be for liberal arts 
majors, who will see their starting 
pay increase an average of 6.5 per¬ 
cent. While the $28,875 starting 
salary of the average liberal arts 
major lags considerably behind 
"in-demand" disciplines such as 
engineering and computer science, 
the size of the increase "shows just 
how strong demand is [for new 
hires] across all industries," said 
Luckenbaugh. Job opportunities 
for liberals arts majors are most 
plentiful with insurance and mer¬ 
chandising firms, she added. 

Business grads can anticipate 
a starting salary of $29,784, a 5.5 
increase from last year's salary. 
These grads, like many liberal arts 
students, will find jobs openings in 
insurance and merchandise com¬ 
panies. 

The salary increases for 1998 
are in sharp contrast to 1992, the 
year in which the NACE recorded 
the worst job market of the decade. 
Then, 41 percent of the majors sur¬ 
veyed showed a decrease in start¬ 
ing salaries, said Luckenbaugh. 

Whether employers are look¬ 
ing for computer programmers, 
accountants or retail managers, 
most say they are interested in hir¬ 
ing candidates who have integrity, 


are motivated and who are good 
communicators. Employers also 
said they don't have time to spoon¬ 
feed new employees. 

"Employers said they want 
someone who has honesty, moti¬ 
vation, teamwork and interperson¬ 
al skills. They also want someone 
who has done research on the 
company and is able to ask intelli¬ 
gent questions about it during an 
interview," Luckenbaugh said. 

Even though 1998 promises 
to be a job-seeker's market, 
Richardson advised students to 
remain flexible with their job 
choice. 

"Don't pigeonhole yourself; 
don't limit yourself," he said. 
"You're not locked into any indus¬ 
try if you remember that there are 
common positions in a multitude 
of industries." 

Other findings from the 
NACE survey include: 

* Despite the strong demand from 
employers for graduates with 
computer science training, statis¬ 
tics from the U.S. Department of 
Education show the number of 
graduates earning computer sci¬ 
ence degrees has dropped 43 per¬ 
cent from 1986. At the same time, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics pre¬ 
dicts a 70 percent growth in com¬ 
puter and data processing jobs by 
2005. 

* The South leads all other regions 
in job market growth. Employers 
there said they will hire 27.3 more 
new graduates than they did last 
year. The West came in second, 
with employers reporting a 22.8 
(Continued on page 7. . .) 
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“I’m so proud. My son visits a fancy 
psychiatrist five days a week and all he 
wants to talk about is me.” 


HEY All YOU TALENTED 
ARTISTS OUT THERE! 


We’re always looking for 
artwork and cartoons to put in the paper. 


If you wish to submit your work to possibly be 
published in The Juniatian , send it to: 

Box 667 

or 

drop it off at our office in the 
basement of Ellis 


* Work must be camera ready and be done in ink 
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they hire two-year degree gradu¬ 
ates. The most hotly recruited stu¬ 
dents are engineering technology 
and computer science students. 

* The Internet is growing in popu¬ 
larity as a recruitment tool among 
employers. This year more employ¬ 
ers ranked Internet job postings 
above newspaper advertising in a 
list of their favorite recruiting tools. 


(. . . Continued from page 5) 
percent increase in new hires. 
Midwest employers plan to hire 
16.2 percent more grads. Although 
the Northeast lags behind all other 
regions, employers still anticipate 
hiring 10 percent more new grads 
than in 1996-97. 

* The market also is strong for 
two-year graduates. Fifty-four per¬ 
cent of respondents indicated that 


Rowdy floor slapped with communi 
ty service over eviction 


steps forward, everyone has to 
assume responsibility." 

It's a rule that has come back 
to haunt the hall again. Because no 
one has fessed up to any of the 
trouble that broke out one recent 
Friday night, all 49 residents on 
the hall are divvying 1,300 hours 
of community service. For each 
resident, that boils down to about 
two hours of volunteer work a 
week for 13 weeks. 

"Even my next-door neighbor, 
who never comes out of his room, 
never complains, never does any¬ 
thing but study and mind his own 
business," Warieka said. "Even 
guys who weren't home that week¬ 
end—and that was about 20 percent 
of us." 

It doesn't matter, Cornell said. 
"We think they know who did it, 
and they're talking amongst them¬ 
selves about it," she said. 


for it all. 

Then there was that incident 
when someone decided it would be 
funny to download pornographic 
photos of women from the Internet 
and use them to make posters 
announcing an upcoming hall 
meeting. 

"That was a really stupid thing 
to do," said John Warieka, the 
floor's governor. 

Housing administrators said 
the same thing when they ordered 
the entire hall to complete 250 
hours of community service. 
Because no one admitted making 
the posters, everyone on the hall -- 
whether they were involved in the 
scheme or not — had to endure the 
punishment. 

"It's a tough rule we have 
here," said the residence hall coor¬ 
dinator Amy Cornell. "If no one 


by Christine Tatum 
College Press Service 


BLOOMINGTON, Ind.~ 
Imagine coming back to school 
after being away for a weekend to 
learn you've been slapped with 13 
weeks of community service. 

That's what happened to sev¬ 
eral of the second-floor dorm 
dwellers at Indiana University's 
McNutt Delgado Hall, who dis¬ 
covered their rowdy floormates 
had gotten into trouble again — and 
everyone was going to pay. 

At first, the guys on the floor 
chalked up their disciplinary prob¬ 
lems to a nit-picky resident assis¬ 
tant. 

Overturned trash barrels. 
Broken beer bottles. Shouting at 
all hours of the night. Hairy soap in 
the shower. The R.A. wrote 'em up 


The more you 
know, the less 
you get 


And if a student loans weren’i 
a big enough deterrent, considei 
this: at an average of 52 times £ 
year, folks who finish graduate 
school have sex the least often ol 
all, the study found. 

Researchers say the more edu¬ 
cation people have the more con¬ 
cerned they are about sexually 
transmitted diseases. 

Who’s having the most sex'; 
Gun owners, jazz fans and those 
who lack confidence in the presi¬ 
dent, the study revealed. Justwh) 
remains unclear. 


College Press Service 


CHICAGO - Dropouts do it 
letter — or at least more often. 

Americans with college 
legrees have less sex than those 
vho’ve earned only high school 
liplomas, a study conducted by the 
Jniversity of Chicago’s National 
Dpinion Research Center indi¬ 
ces. 

High school graduates aver- 
ige 58 sexual encounters a year, 
vhile people with four-year 
iegrees average 56, the study 
’ound. 


The problems of Moore Street 
-Safety Update- 


the current safety of Moore Street, 
as far as establishing new legisla¬ 
tion goes, his hands are tied. 

Varner, and indeed 
Huntingdon Borough, have to go 
through a lot of red tape before any 

_action can be taken on this 

ft issue. 

However, all is not lost. 
Varner highlighted that in 
recent discussions between 
* himself and PennDOT, they 
Igjl have uncovered a more per¬ 
manent solution that will 
hopefully help slow traffic 
down. "Zebra mark¬ 
ings" - bold, well defined 
black and white stripes 
4 (about the width of a pave- 
Tjm ment) across Moore Street 
H with clearly marked pedes- 
trian crossing signs. 

Yet even if this plan is 
agreed in the next few weeks these 
safety measures cannot be imple¬ 
mented until the summer months 
."Unfortunately, the paint won’t 
stick on the road in this cold 
weather" said Varner. 

As for the parked cars on the 
street near Good Hall, they are a 
‘Juniata Problem’ according to 
Varner, who realizes that parking 
at JC is already limited. "The col¬ 
lege would have to make a written 
request for reinforcement mark¬ 
ings to be placed." 


by Claire Alderton 
News Editor 


Following the December 12th expressed Varner, 
issue of The Juniatian which However, it is important tc 

reported the dangers of speeding realize that not every speeding dri- 
traffic and parked cars -—— 


Is Juniata becoming isolated? 

students, professors, and staff 
together as a community. 

Many student clubs, includ¬ 
ing The Juniatian , have trouble 
keeping students interested and 
dedicated to the organization. In 
the 1929 Alfarata yearbook, 21 
students were permanent staff 
members on The Juniatian , back 
when the college only graduated 
fifty people per year. Why? peo¬ 
ple had nothing better to do, 
socializing via clubs and sports 
was the only entertainment. 

Are we better off as more 
isolated individuals, especially at 
a small college? Probably not. 


( . .Continuedfrom page 2) 
Many of these changes have 
occurred only in three years, 
have students at Juniata become 
hermits as a result? 

Intramural sports used to be 
very popular at Juniata in the 
eighties and early nineties, but 
the interest has definitely fizzled. 
The Fitness Center has replaced 
the bonding that used to occur 
with intramural sports, especially 
for female students. The ques¬ 
tion is are these changes sending 
Juniata in the wrong direction, or 
have these five areas been offset 
by posifve changes that keep 


implemented. 

Moore Street a safer place for 
both pedestrians and drivers. 

In the December issue it 
was reported that a freshman 
at Juniata College was struck 
by a ‘possibly speeding’ car 
on Moore street. Varner 
voiced his concern over the ^ 
incident stating that it was 
indeed "treacherous" to cross 
the road by the Science Center and 
Good Hall. 

There are no overhead street 
lights in front of Good Hall, unlike 
the Science Center crossing. The 
student was struck by a car at 
night. 

Moore Street has "a definite 
speeding problem", he said about 
the "busy state highway" that inter¬ 
links Route 22 with Cold Springs 
Road, Route 26, and ultimately the 
turnpike. 

"We have been doing some 


ver is going to get caught, and 
many may slow down at the sight 
of a police car only to speed up 
again around the next comer. 

Another major issue is that 
even though Moore Street runs 
directly through the center of 
Huntingdon, it is not actually bor¬ 
ough property; belonging instead to 
The Pennsylvania Department of 
Transport (PennDOT). So it 
appears that no matter how con¬ 
cerned Dan Varner may be about 


VIRGINITY 

is a precious GIFT 
you can only GIVE AWAY ONCE 
please SAVE it for your SPOUSE 


For information or help contact: 
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KHA heads tc Ohio 
for CA4CURII 


JC Religion professor 
tackles vast subject 
matter in new book 


by Valerie Cole 

for the Juniatian _ 

“What is all this alphabet 
soup?”, you say? How about a 
quick translatio-i here : 
Residence Hall Association to 
Ohio for Central Atlantic 
Affiliate of College and 
University Residence Halls. Can 
we say ROADTRIP? And a long 
haul it was! It was all worth it 
though. We had a fabulous time! 
Many other schools came from 
further then we did however. The 
CAACURH region includes six 
states: Pennsylvania, Ohio, New 
Jersey, Delaware, West Virginia, 
Maryland, and Washington, D.C.. 
CAACURH’s general theme is 
“It’s all about Soup and Love” but 
the theme of the conference week¬ 
end was Miamiwood, where 
everyone is a star. Many 
Educational Session titles were 
spin-offs on Hollywood movies 
and all the conference memorabil¬ 
ia were spotlights and stars. 

Friday morning, November 7, 
1997, we departed at ten past 
10:00 A.M., enthusiastic and full 
of excitement. Sarah Worely, our 
National Conference Chairperson 
(“NCC”) took the first leg of our 
journey with Kathy Collins, our 
faithful advisor, as co-pilot/DJ. 
Tawnya Smith (President), Kathy 
Wilson (RHA Assistant), and I, 
Valerie Cole (Programmer), were 
all in the back full of anticipation! 
We had no idea what we were get¬ 
ting into but from what our experi¬ 
enced advisor told us we knew it 
was going to be great! 

The last hour of the trip we 
were all ready to get out of the van. 
Rather then going to the hotel, we 
jumped right into the swing of 
things and went directly to 
Opening Ceremonies. There we 
heard an inspirational speaker, 
Patti Holmes. One quote that we 
took away from her speech was, 
“Today is a gift, that is why we call 
it the present.” At Opening 
Ceremonies most of the schools 
had arrived earlier that day, so the 
auditorium was packed. Our host, 
Miami University of Ohio, was 
sporting Dr. Seuss hats. Lasalle 
brought their mascot. Kutztown’s 
cheers echoed loudly with the help 
of megaphones with “Where is 
CAACURH is Kutztown?” printed 
on them. I mention only a few of 
the many schools represented. The 
auditorium was practically vibrat¬ 


ing with energy from all the dele¬ 
gations. 

After the conference was offi¬ 
cially opened, our delegation head¬ 
ed to the hotel to check in and then 
it was off to the Rec Center, minus 
our NCC, Sarah. She was off to 
the first of a few business meet¬ 
ings. The rest of us were awe 
struck by the Rec Center. Juniata’s 
entire campus would have fit 
inside it with room to spare! 
Inside people were playing in the 
18-foot diving pool. Games of 
soccer and basketball between del¬ 
egations were taking place. Best 
of all, there was a 40-foot high 
rock climbing wall. Kathy, our 
amazing advisor, and Tawnya, 
RHA’s faithful leader, tore up the 
wall and made it to the top! Just 
call them Spiderwomen! 

After playing the evening 
away, we met up with Sarah and 
heard about her meetings. Her 
first meeting was a little over¬ 
whelming since this was the first 
regional RHA conference in which 
we represented Juniata. Let me 
tell you, Sarah never lost her smile 
and energy with all the work that 
she as NCC. We all headed down 
the hall with Sarah to meet some 
other delegations from other 
schools. Opening night of the con¬ 
ference was great and full of fun 
things to do. 

CAACURH is not all about 
playing. It is about energy, sharing 
ideas and gaining knowledge from 
other schools all around the region. 
Saturday morning we were all up 
early. After breakfast it was off to 
Educational Sessions, called 
Coffee Talks. We all attended 
meetings on various topics, rang¬ 
ing from diversity, teamwork, pub¬ 
lic speaking, motivation and host¬ 
ing conferences. These were the 
most insightful part of the confer¬ 
ence. As a new addition to the 
CAACURH we naturally are look¬ 


ing to bring back as much as we 
can to Juniata. The RHA 
Executive Board is filled to the 
brim with ideas and would love to 
talk to anyone about RHA or 
CAACURH. 

The closing ceremony, later 
that night, was just as wonderful as 
the Opening Ceremony was the 
day before. It was hard to believe 
that we had done so much and met 
so many people in such a short 
time. Cheers from all the delega¬ 
tions rocked the room. They 
played delegation tag. Challenges 
were placed on schools by other 
schools to do funny things, such as 
the YMCA, dexterity checks and 
the Macarena. One delegation 
even challenged the RBD 
(Regional Board of Directors) to 
do the Hokey Pokey, which was a 
great sight! They recognized 
members of the RBD for their time 
commitment to CAACURH. 
Teary eyed, smiling friends recog¬ 
nized the Conference Chair, 
Carmie Blumenauer, many times 
over. It was such a wonderful feel¬ 
ing to be sitting in that banquet hall 
with other RHA delegations from 
around the region. We all felt con¬ 
nected to each other since we 
shared so much in common. 

The RHA of Juniata is back to 
campus now, stuffed full of idea 
and ready to do some magic on the 
campus! We will be planning next 
semester’s events on Saturday, 
January 10, 1998 when we have an 
RHA Executive Board Retreat. 
Keep looking for activities by us. 
Ideas that we are discussing right 
now are creating a constitution, 
the locking of the residence halls, 
parking on campus and lighting on 
campus, and dances in the resi¬ 
dence halls! Share your ideas with 
us by coming to our meetings! 
Meetings are in the faculty lounge 
of Ellis at 9:15 P.M. on Tuesdays. 
Hope to see everyone there! 

Break 


by Kathleen D. F. Barkley 
for the Juniatian 


Prepare yourself to be chal¬ 
lenged, informed and enlightened. 
In his recently published book 
Religiou s Experience and 

Mysticism: _ Otherness as 

Experienc e of Transcendence. Dr. 
Jose C. Nieto presents a thoughtful 
and thorough guide that will assist 
students, seminarians, and any 
who have ever been curious about 
Religious Experience and/or 
Mysticism or who have considered 
the realm of “otherness” in rela¬ 
tionship to being. Utilizing 
“sacred scriptures, world religions, 
literature, philosophy and psychol¬ 
ogy” he explores “experience, 
epistemology, science, mathemat¬ 
ics, creativity, death, poetry and 
ontology to provide a unified view 
of religious and mystical 
experience.” 

Any who read this book will 
reap the benefit of many years of 
research and uncountable hours of 
intense reflection. Dr. Nieto began 
lecturing on this subject in the 


1969-1970 term. Students who 
have had the privilege of experi¬ 
encing these sessions will attest to 
the seemingly limitless wealth of 
knowledge available at any 
moment, which is always shared 
with enthusiasm. 

This book is a compilation 
and systematic presentation of a 
subject that is so vast it boggles 
the mind. The subject matter is one 
of immediate concern to our mul¬ 
ticultural nation where there is a 
growing need for “clarification of 
the religious cultural phenomenon 
of our society.” 

For any who have studied 
with Dr. Nieto, this book will be a 
treasure. For those who have not 
had that pleasure it will be a treat. 
In his book Dr. Nieto acknowl¬ 
edges the contributions of his stu¬ 
dents and expresses his 
gratitude for the input of each and 
all. 

Published by University Press 
of America, Inc. this book is avail¬ 
able at the Juniata College Book 
Store. 


Spring 

Cancun and Nassau 
from $399 

Air, Hotel, Transfers, Parties and More! 
Organize small group - earn FREE trips 
plus commissions! 

Call 1-800-Spring Break 
1-800-777-4642 


Submit articles and photos about your 
clubs activities to box667 or call x3379 



Committed to the Community. 



M “ A Full-Service Bank 
Serving Central PA Since 1866 

Huntingdon Regional Office (814) 643-0350 
Huntingdon Drive-In Office (814) 643-0350 
Huntingdon Plaza Office (814) 643-6141 
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DeNiro says real life spin doctors 
inspired his “Wag the Dog” role 

Ian Spelling a patriotic theme song and a token food." drama, "R 
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SOCIAL CULTURAL 


[Alfonso Cuaron of 'A Little 
Princess' fame] did a good job. I had 
a good time doing 'Jackie Brown.’ 
Tarantino was terrific. Quentin's got 
a lot of energy and is a very smart 
director. I had a lot of fun and the 
character was fun, too. 'Ronin' is 



by Ian Spelling 

College Press Service _ 

NEW YORK-Robert De Niro, 
who loves the press about as much 
as a good groin pull, settles in to 
face a half-dozen journalists gath¬ 
ered at the Essex House in 
Manhattan to chat about his latest 
film, "Wag the Dog." It's an amaz¬ 
ing sight, for De Niro rarely gets 
this up close and personal, prefer¬ 
ring instead to hold press confer¬ 
ences during which a co-star or 
director, lending moral support 
and picking up conversational 


a patriotic theme song and a token 
gesture (tossing old shoes into 
trees) to bring it all home. 

Does it work? Welcome to 
America. 

"I enjoyed doing this," says De 
Niro, the quintessential New 
Yorker, who co-produced "Wag" 
via his company, Tribeca 
Productions. "It was well-written. I 
enjoyed it as an actor. I enjoyed it 
as one of the producers. It just took 
a long time for me and Dustin to 
work together. Sometimes these 
things take a long time. We talked 
about things. You've got to come 


food." 

And, of course, there's more act¬ 
ing to be done. De Niro turns up as 
Sam Jackson's bong-smoking doo- 
fus sidekick in "Jackie Brown" 
and, over the next few months will 
appear in a "Great Expectations" 
remake and John Frankenheimer's 


drama, "Ronin." He's also set to 
join Billy Crystal in "Analyze 
This," a mob comedy directed by 
Harold Ramis. 

"I had a good time doing 'Great 
Expectations,’" De Niro says. "It's 
an updated version of the story [set 
in New York], The director 


going fine. We're still shooting it. 
Frankenheimer is very good. 
Mamet worked on the script." 

Big role, small role-it doesn't 
much matter to De Niro. "I like sup¬ 
porting roles because I'm not carry¬ 
ing the movie," he says as the con¬ 
versation ends. 


Oh - D’oh! Homer Simpson 
speak goes mainstream 


slack, sits alongside him. 

One journalist, a newcomer 
with an oh-so-welcome naivete, 
breaks the ice with a question that 
leaves De Niro defenseless: "I 
haven't done this before and all 
I've ever heard is that you hate the 
press. What's with that?" 

De Niro nods, but says nothing. 
The kid put it to him, and De 
Niro's at a momentary loss. 
"You've heard this a million 
times," the actor says, stumbling 
like Jake La Motta. "It's really the 
old answer." 

Another pause. "I don't dislike 
the press. It's just sometimes hard 
to do interviews, but it's OK. I'm 
OK today." 

And OK DeNiro is, as he does 
his best to promote "Wag." Despite 
an I'd-rather-be-anywhere-but- 
here vibe, De Niro spends the next 
20 minutes making nice. "Wag," 
directed by Barry Levinson and 
written in acid ink by David 
Mamet and Hilary Henkin, casts 
De Niro as political spin doctor 
Conrad Brean, who's called to the 
White House two weeks before 
Election Day to prevent the 
President's dalliance with an 
underage girl from ruining his shot 
at a second term. The trick, Brean 
decides, is to divert the nation's 
attention. And how better to do 
that than to create a little war? 

Enter egomaniacal, yet monu¬ 
mentally insecure movie producer 
Stanley Motss (the "t" is silent), 
who conspires with Brean and 
presidential aide Winifred Ames 
(Anne Heche) to launch America 
into a fictional battle with Albania. 
With great chutzpah, Motss devis¬ 
es faked footage of a child dodging 
bomb blasts to save her cat, locates 
a seemingly ideal hero (Woody 
Harrelson) and even sets in motion 


up with something, then kick 
around ideas. We got close on one 
thing, but it just never happened. 
Then this happened. It was fun. 
Dustin and I are friends. I'd work 
with him again, definitely." 

De Niro says he turned to real- 
life political spin doctors for his 
inspiration. 

"I keep saying I used Dick 
Morris and James Carville as my 
influences [for Brean]. I just took 
elements of them, what they did or 
do, that I applied to the script, the 
character. They were models we 
used. I don't think Brean looks at 
what he does as being amoral. He's 
just a realist, a practical person." 

De Niro speaks slowly and in 
clipped sentences. One can't help 
but wonder if Mamet's rapid-fire 
lines always spilled easily out of 
De Niro's mouth. The actor smiles. 
"Some of them did," he says. "The 
rhythm did. But you have to study 
the lines and practice them. 
Sometimes you can improvise, but 
you've got to stay within the 
rhythm. Mamet's writing is very 
distinctive." 

As always, De Niro has a batch 
of projects nipping "Wag's" heels. 
Several Tribeca productions are in 
various stages of development. De 
Niro himself intends to direct one, 
marking his first time behind the 
camera since his directorial debut 
with "A Bronx Tale." 

Then, there are De Niro's culi¬ 
nary enterprises, as he's a restaura¬ 
teur who co-owns the TriBeCa 
Grill, Layla and Nobu in 
Manhattan. "Being a restaurateur 
is not a hobby, but I'm not in there 
cooking or any of that," he says, 
laughing. "I can't cook. I just 
appreciate people who really are 
good at what they do in that area. I 
like great restaurants and great 


by Claire Alderton 
News Editor 

Homer Simpson is at a toga party. 
He snags his costume on a nail, 
which pulls it off. There he stands, 
amid the guests, in his underwear. 

“D’oh!” 

Even worse: Homer goes to 
the fridge only to discover that he 
is out of cheap, crappy beer. 

“D’oh!” 

In moments of humiliation 
and anguish, it’s Homer’s linguis¬ 
tic equivalent of a smack on the 
forehead. 

Simpson fans have been 
exclaiming “D’oh!” for years, but 
the multipurpose expletive has 
begun to work its way into com¬ 
mon, everyday language; recently 
surfacing in Time magazine, unre¬ 
lated to the Fox animated sitcom. 

Technology columnist Joshua 
Quitter wrote about hoping to 
impress his daughters by foiling an 
artificial intelligence entity during 
an online chat. He tried unsuc¬ 
cessfully, then punctuated his 
admission of failure with: “D’oh!” 
Welcome to the lexicographical 
mainstream Homer Simpson. 

“It means, ‘Oh no! I just 
screwed myself out of something 
or realized my stupidity!’ It’s a 
realization of irony, or as close as 
(Homer) will get to irony,” accord¬ 
ing to Dan Castellaneta, Homer’s 
voice. 

In 1987, at the beginning of 
the Simpsonian Age, creator Matt 
Groening would write “frustrated 
grunt” into the script when Homer 
reacted with misfortune, 
Castellaneta recalls. 

Seeking inspiration for the 
ideal oath, Castellaneta remem¬ 


bered Jim Finlayson from the 
Laurel and Hardy films, “a bald 
headed Scot with a bushy mus¬ 
tache who would go ‘doooh’ 
whenever they did something that 
angered him. “I did that, and Matt 
said, ‘This is animation. You have 
to say it fast.’ 

So it became 
‘d’oh!’ “ 

The apos- ft 

trophe in the 

spelling means^ 
it’s a two-sylla- 
ble expression, ^ 
he says. So, is |g||r 

it just a matter 

of time until “d’oh!” appears 
between “dogy” (“a stray and 
motherless calf’) and “Doha: cap¬ 
ital of Qatar,” in Webster’s New 
World Dictionary? 

Michael Agnes, Webster’s 
editor-in-chief, says it’s under con¬ 
sideration. In fact there’s a “d’oh!’ 
file in his Cleveland office. 

Quittner’s “leap out of context 


is important,” Agnes says. “That 
will widen it’s circle of use.” 

Wider usage means it’s got a 
better chance of inclusion, as 
“dustbunny,” “treehugger” and 
“love handles” did in the latest 
revision in August. 

/a “There are space 

• restrictions in any dic- 

jM l A tionary, so we are judi- 

r cious in the choice of 
words,” Agnes cau- 
tions. “’D’oh!’may be 
It transient. We’d like to 

111 see if it will survive the 

end of The Simpsons. 
ip Slang is prone to being 

short-lived.” 

It also has serious competi¬ 
tion. Agnes: “ ‘Duh’ is a better 
candidate, certainly more com¬ 
mon.” 

To which Homer probably 
would say: “D’oh!” 

Editor’s Note: A similar copy of 
this article was also submitted to 
the Huntingdon Daily News for 
publication. 


Pop's Pizza 

1301 Moore St. 

Mon. - Sat. 3pm - 9pm 
Thanks to the Juniata College 
community for the support 

TAKEOUT 

Pop’s Great Big 18” Pizza - $6.50 
Toppings Extra 

Phone 643-6440 
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POLITICAL 


1 lth President 
Named 

( . . Continued from page 1) 

people associated with it. After 
meeting many of Juniata’s trustees, 
faculty, staff, students, alumni, and 
the Juniata family, I am assured 
that we can look forward to a very 
bright future,” said Kepple. 

Dr. Kepple told The Juniatian 
that he is promising nothing to the 
Juniata community but is assuring 
hard work and cooperation. He 
went further to say that his success 
will highly depend on the level of 
cooperation with the faculty, stu¬ 
dents, alumni, trustees, and the 
entire Juniata community. Kepple 
also remarked that, in terms of 
cooperation he doesn’t see himself 
different from Dr. Neff. 

Also speaking at the meeting 
was Dr. Henry H. Gibbel, chair¬ 
man of the Presidential Search 
Committee. Mr. Henry noted 
Kepple’s strong leadership skills, 
“A man of integrity, he believes in 
the value of a church-related liber¬ 
al arts education, he has good 
ideas, is both a moral and a vision¬ 
ary leader, who works well with 
others, has brought vision and per¬ 
spectives, a man of focus and is not 
afraid to make decisions,” he said. 

Kepple, will be fifty in March 
1998. He is married to Pat, now 
forty-five years old. Pat is a gradu¬ 
ate of Middle Tennessee State uni¬ 
versity where she majored in psy¬ 
chology and sociology. She had 
held several positions including 
vice chancellor and president of 
the University of the South and 
Tennessee state coordinator for 
American Council on Education 
and National Identification 
Program. 

The meeting in Harrisburg 
and the announcement of the new 
president brought to an end the 
Presidential Search Committee 
after eight months of intense delib¬ 
erations. The members of the 
Committee included Henry H. 
Gibbel (chairman), John McN. 
Cramer, Robert E. Wagoner, Anne 
C. Baker, Joseph R. Good, Karl 
Kindig, Clemens W. Rosenberger, 
faculty representatives: Elisabeth 
A. Ellis Cherry, David R. Drews 
and Jill Keeney; Juniata graduate 
representative: Sharon Cramer 
Faulty; Student representative: 
Corrine Joseph; and representing 
the administration was Kris R. 
Clarkson. 

Kepple will succeed Dr. Neff 
on July 1, 1998 to become 
Juniata’s 11th president. 


Interview with the President-elect 

wants to maintain open door policy 


( . . Continued from page 1) 
he graduated from Westminster 
College in southwestern 
Pennsylvania in 1970. After 
spending 23 years in Tennessee he 
is ready to come back to 
Pennsylvania. 

Kepple concurrently applied 
to a much large institution for the 
position of President and also 
received the offer to be president 
alongside Juniata’s offer. 

“They didn’t have the people 
Juniata did,” was the reason Dr. 
Kepple gave for his decision to 
become the next president at J.C. 
“To a person the people were 
warm, friendly, devoted to the 
institution, and felt very good 
about itself and its future.” 

He also 


lenge will be finding the time to 
meet everyone. 

When Kepple spoke at the 
candidate forum in November, he 
stated his plans were to build a 
sound curriculum, integrate the 
faculty to an up-to-date technolo¬ 
gy, and above all raise the Juniata 
endowment to $100 million. He 
hopes to continue and evolve these 
goals which the trustees and the 
strategic planning committee 
reflect. Kepple foresees getting 
back into a capital (fund raising) 
campaign fairly soon, and already 
has candidates in mind for the 
provost and vice-president posi¬ 
tions. 

Although, Kepple wants the 
Juniata community to know that 


stated that he 
was impressed 
by core cur¬ 
riculum and 
believes 
Juniata’s cur¬ 
riculum is one 
of the best in 
the country, 

”I’ve looked at 
lots of them, 

What they’re 
[Juniata] is 
doing must be 
good.” 

When _ 

asked why he Henry H. Gibbel, chair of the presidential search 

wanted to be a comm ^ tee > ‘ s shown leading one of the open forums for 
nrociHpnt candidates last November. 


wanted to be a commme e, « shav 
president, candidates last Nc 

Kepple responded, “When you 
begin this process you think of 
whether you want to do this or not 
and it was pretty clear I wanted to 
be a president.” He believes the 
president position at Juniata and 
himself have very similar expecta¬ 
tions. 

From the students perspective 
Kepple wants to continue 
President Neff’s dedication to 
involving himself with students. 
“My style is very similar, my door 
is open .. .that’s what’s good about 
institutions of this size.” He also 
added, “I’m very open to ideas, 
suggestions, and creative possibili¬ 
ties. I hope they take advantage of 
it.” 

His first year as president will 
be marked by lots of meetings and 
lots of gatherings as well as to gain 
a consensus on the strategic plan, 
“I need to know what people 
think.” He hopes to meet and have 
discussions with students the few 
times he visits campus prior to his 
appointment July 1. Kepple 
believes his most enduring chal¬ 


President Neff is president and he 
is not until July 1. “President Neff 
has put Juniata in a very successful 
position.” 

As the vice president for busi¬ 
ness and community relations at 
The University of the South in 
Sewanee, Tennessee, Dr. Kepple 
has responsibilities as the chief 
business officer and town manag¬ 
er. The university owns the 10,000 
acre campus which includes the 
small town of Sewanee. As a 
result of this unique position, 
Kepple also manages Sewanee, 
including the fire department, 
police department, and airport. Dr. 
Kepple has been in the position 
since 1989. Recently Kepple 
helped to raise $174 million for the 
university. 

Dr. Kepple held the provost 
position at Rhodes College in 
Memphis, Tenn. from 1986 to 
1989. As provost he served as the 
chief operating officer with day to 
day administration of all divisions 
including academic affairs, admis¬ 
sions and development. 


Everything you ever 
wanted to know about 
the president-elect 



by Martin Abang Ewi 
Political Editor _ 

The Juniatian : Hello! Good morn¬ 
ing sir! 

Thomas Kepple: Good morning 
Martin! I presume you do have 
some questions for me. 

The Juniatian : Certainly sir, do 
you have a nickname? 

Thomas Kepple: Yes, my friends 
call me Tom. 

The Juniatian : How did you and 
your family receive this appoint¬ 
ment? 

Thomas Kepple: we were very 
excited, my wife and I are so 
happy. 

The Juniatian : What is your 
favorite movie? The last one 
you’ve seen? 

Thomas Kepple: mmh-m-mh, 
my favorite movie is Amistad. I 
saw it a couple of weeks ago 
The Juniatian : What is your 
favorite food? Do you like to 
cook? What do you like to 
cook? 

Thomas Kepple: I like to cook 
and I really enjoy cooking 
spaghetti because it’s my 
favorite food. 

The Juniatian : Do you have any 
pets? What kind of pets do you 
have? 

Thomas Kepple: Yes I do, we 
have two cats and a dog 
The Juniatian : What three books 
would take with you to a desert 
island? What’s the last book you 
read? 

Thomas Kepple: (laughs) that’s 
an interesting question. I would 
take “Leading Minds,” “A 
Gathering of Old men,” and the 
last book I read “Coma,” 

The Juniatian: What’s your 
favorite sport? 

Thomas Kepple: Swimming, for 
myself and as a spectator, basket¬ 
ball. Though I cannot play it, but I 
enjoy watching it. I would also 
find it interesting in watching 
Juniata’s volleyball. 

The Juniatian: Which women’s 
sport do you like? 

Thomas Kepple: Women’s swim¬ 
ming and women’s volleyball. 

The Juniatian: What was your 
favorite subject in College? Is it 
still your favorite subject today? 
Thomas Kepple: My favorite sub¬ 
ject in college was history, but now 


it is art history. I guess it hasn’t 
changed that much. 

The Juniatian : Which is your 
favorite season? 

Thomas Kepple: Fall 
The Juniatian: Why Fall? 

Thomas Kepple: Because the 
weather is not too hot nor too cold 
and interesting things happen in 
Fall. 

The Juniatian: What would your 
ideal vacation be? 

Thomas Kepple: Probably some¬ 
where in New Jersey with a nice 
warm island. Or, Martin the best 
place, might be Cameroon, what 
do you think? 

The Juniatian: I think Cameroon is 
an ideal place to escape the hostile 
American weather. The people 
there might even treat you as a 
king. 

The Juniatian: Do you watch tele¬ 
vision? What kind of programs do 
you watch? 

Thomas Kepple: I mainly watch 
biography and occasionally sports. 
The Juniatian: What are you most 
looking forward to about moving 
here? What do you regret behind? 
Thomas Kepple: I am highly 
looking forward to meeting the 
Juniata family and many more 
people too. I will regret to leave 
behind all my good friends here in 
Tennessee. 

The Juniatian: How many children 
do you have? 

Thomas Kepple: We don’t have 
one yet. 

The Juniatian: What vision do you 
have of Juniata after your first five 
years of leadership? How will 
Juniata look like in the 21st centu¬ 
ry? 

Thomas Kepple: First of all I 
think Juniata is well positioned for 
the 21st century. The best educa¬ 
tion is the one which provides 
changes and really rapid changes. 
In addition, the strength of Juniata 
international program is exactly 
what we need and I think we can 
raise the percentage to ten. We 
also need to improve on certain 
programs such as the Peace 
Studies program and to put focus 
on students’ interests. 

The Juniatian: How would you 
differentiate yourself from Dr. 
Neff? 

(Continued on page 12 . . .) 
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SPORTS 



Eagle Sports Review 


FEZ SPORTS TRIVIA 


[This issue’s prize for the first correct answer is a Fred Rubble Pez dis- 
jpenser! 

(2:38.90). 

Kirsten Kenyon touched first 'All answers must be submitted by phone to extension 4718. Leave your 
in the 200-meter freestyle [name, phone number, and your complete answer. 

(2:30.30) and the 100-meter back- 

stroke (1:12.50), while Piazza was [The question: In what years were Knox Stadium and the Kennedy Sports 
victorious in the 50- (32.34) and [and Recreation Center built? 

100-meter ffeestyles (1:10.60). 

Freshman Leslie Stewart j Last Issue’s Winner: There was no winner due to a lack of contestants! 

(Tyrone/Tyrone) picked up wins in \The score of the Men s Basketball game versus Widener was 78-63. The 
the 400- (5:26.09) and 800-meter ! Women’s team pulled out a victory as well with a score of 75-74. 

freestyles (11:17.69). ' ~ 


closer. Senior forward Mandy Pile 
paced Juniata with 16 points and 
12 rebounds, while sophomore 
center Mollie Lyman chipped in 
with 11 points and five caroms. 
Sophomore forward Corinne Bills 
tallied 10 points before fouling 
out. 

Sophomore forward Danny 
Young posted seven points, eight 
rebounds, four steals, two assists 
and two steals. On Saturday, 
Juniata fell to visiting 
Susquehanna, 74-62. The Eagles 
trailed by 15 at halftime, thanks in 
part to 57 percent shooting from 
the field by the Crusaders. 

Overall, Juniata was hindered 
by 30 turnovers in the game. 
Lyman led the Eagles in scoring 
with a career-high 18 points. Pile 
tallied 13 markers and had a team- 
best nine rebounds. Bills added 
nine points and three steals. 


by Bub Parker 

Sports Information Director 


MEN'S VOLLEYBALL 
(2-t): 


Juniata opened up the 1998 
season at the Mercyhurst 
Invitational and came away with a 
2-1 mark. The Eagles defeated 
defending Molten Division III 
national champion Springfield on 
Friday night, 15-8, 15-8, 13-15, 7- 
15, 15-9. Sophomore outside hit¬ 
ter Rod Kirby led the team with 22 
kills and eight digs. 

Senior middle hitter Andy 
Kurl contributed 20 kills and six 
blocks, while senior outside hitter 
Tim Shawaryn added 17 kills. On 
Saturday, Juniata knocked off 
Division I power Ball State, 6-15, 
15-8, 15-8, 7-15, 15-12. 

The Eagles hit .561 as a team, 
while Kirby posted a .684 attack 
percentage of his own. He fin¬ 
ished the match with 27 kills. 
Junior outside hitter Ryan Celesnik 
finished with 23 kills, while 
Shawaryn had four service aces 
and seven blocks. 

Host Mercyhurst downed 
Juniata, 15-10, 15-9, 15-2, in the 
final match of the weekend. 
Shawaryn had 13 kills and five 
digs, Celesnik and Kirby each had 
10 floor-finders, while senior mid¬ 
dle hitter Bruce Ketrick added two 
aces. 


College football sets 
attendance records 


Credit Card fundraisers 
for fraternities, sororities 
& groups. Any campus 
organization can raise up to 
$1000 by earning a whopping 
$5.00/VISA application. 
Call 1-800-932-0528 ext 65. 
Qualified callers receive 
FREE T-SHIRT. 


by College Press Service 


775,000 from 1996. 

Most of the growth was due to 
the increasing popularity of 
Division I football. Division I-A 
totaled a record 27.6 million home 
fans. That’s an increase of nearly a 
million from the previous record 
and accounted for almost 75% of 
the 1997 national totals. 

The Big Ten attracted the most 
fans, followed by the South 
Eastern conference, Big 12, the 
Pacific 10, and Atlantic Coast con¬ 
ference. 

Here is a breakdown of the top 
teams, based on home game atten¬ 
dance: 

1. Tennessee 8. Notre Dame 

2. Michigan 9. LSU 

3. Penn State 10. South 

4. Ohio State Carolina 

5. Florida 

6. Auburn 

7. Georgia 


More fans than ever attended 
NCAA football games this season 
and for the first time in nearly a 
quarter century, a team other than 
Michigan captured the national 
attendance title. 

Tennessee, benefitting from 
new stadium expansion and star 
quarterback Peyton Manning, is 
the new No. 1 college football 
team for draw in the home crowds, 
according to the NCAA. 

Overall, 36,857,849 football 
fans attended Divisions I-A, I-AA, 
and III games—a jump of nearly 


The Eagles hosted and fell to 
Albright on Wednesday, 113-87. 
Sophomore Becky Koch placed 
first in the 200-meter individual 
medley (2:37.82) and in the 400- 
meter freestyle (1:21.90). She was 
also on the 200-meter relay squad 
that place first (2:05.43). 

She was joined on the relay 
unit by senior Kirsten Kenyon, 
sophomore Allyson Kenyon and 
freshman Kara Piazza. Kirsten 
Kenyon also took top honors in the 
100-meter backstroke (1:12.90) 
and was second in the 200-meter 
freestyle (2:24.55). 

On Saturday, Juniata notched 
its first win of the year with a 149- 
44 decision over visiting Lebanon 
Valley. Koch, Kirsten Kenyon and 
Piazza each had two individual 
wins on the day and all were on the 
victorious 200-meter medley relay 
unit (2:24.80) with freshman Katie 
Hildebrand. Koch won the 100- 
meter breaststroke (1:22.32) and 
the 200-meter individual medley 


62 5 tfAS HINQTON ST 
DOWN TOWN 
HUNT1NSDON 


Juniata takes 
College Classic 

On Saturday, January 17, 
Juniata hosted The Juniata 


Conqiwm 

(614) 643-2760 


WOMEN'S BASKETBALL 
(4-9, 2-5 MAC): 


Juniata won the match defeating 
Valley Forge Military College, 
and Mercersburg Academy. 
Undefeated in the match were 
Rich Shoemaker, Neal Simpson, 
and Jason Beringer, all at 2-0. 
Chad Carter was also undefeated 
at 1-0. Matt Hoy finished with a 
1-1 record, as Seth Cooper and 
Pat Jones finished 0-1. 

Furthermore, after his per¬ 
formance on Saturday, 
Shoemaker has been ranked 2nd 
with the National Wrestling 
Association for the 134 lb. 
Weight division. Also gaining 
fame is Neal Simpson who 
remains undefeated throughout 
his four years at Juniata. 

The next match will be The 


six rebounds. Freshman guard 
Nathan Hager had all eight of his 
points in the first half. 

The blue and gold hoopers 
dropped a 91-78 contest at home to 
Susquehanna on Saturday. The 
Eagles trailed, 47-32, at halftime. 
The Crusaders shot 63 percent 
from the field in the first half and 
closed the initial stanza with a 23- 
7 run to overcome a 25-24 Juniata 
lead. 

The Eagles got no closer than 
nine points in the second half. 
Lonesky dropped in a team-high 
22 points and grabbed a personal- 
best 14 rebounds in 39 minutes of 
action. Hager tallied a season-high 
20 markers on 8 of 14 shooting 
from the field and a 4 of 5 perfor¬ 
mance from the line. Hager also 
had nine rebounds. Sowerby post¬ 
ed a personal standard 19 points, 
including 16 in the first half. 


by Bub Parker 

Sports Information Director 


Juniata traveled to 
Elizabethtown on Wednesday for a 
Middle Atlantic Conference 
(MAC) Commonwealth League 
contest. The Blue Jays took a 38- 
25 lead at halftime and was able to 
hold on for a 62-48 win over the 
Eagles. 

The blue and gold hoopers cut 
the deficit to three points, 38-35, in 
the second half, but could get no 


The Eagles fell at 
Elizabethtown on Tuesday, 1 OS- 
54. Juniata trailed at halftime, 48- 
28, as the Blue Jays shot 63 per¬ 
cent from the floor in the first half. 
Elizabethtown did not cool down 
in the second half and converted 
22 of 36 shots, including 8 of 14 
three pointers, for a 61 percent 
clip. 

Sophomore forward Tim 
Lonesky was a bright spot in the 
blue and gold lineup with a game- 
high 25 points to match his career- 
best effort set earlier this season. 
He also grabbed five rebounds. 
Freshman guard Dustin Ryan tal¬ 
lied 10 points and had three assists 
and two steals. 

Freshman guard Pat Sowerby 
had a team-best and personal-high 


licme Games From 
1/3C - 2/13 

[Men’s basketball: 

! 1/31 Widener 3 

[Women’s basketball 

[ 1/31 Widener 1 

[Women’s Swimming: 

j 1/31 King’s 1 


Men’s Volleyball 

2/3 Mercyhurst 
2/5 Princeton 
2/6 Ohio State 
2/13 Rutgers 


Conference Qualifier, held 
February 20-21, 1998 at 

Lafayette College in Easton, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Conference 


Column 


people gather in Ellis. 

Campus improvements aren’t 
limited to Ellis Hall either. Across 
the street in the Memorial Gym, 
the Nest has brought more school 
spirit and pride in our sports pro¬ 
grams. Students sit in the Nest to 
cheer our basketball and volley¬ 
ball teams to victory. I guess 
we’ll just have to wait and see 
how the added inspiration helps 
our teams to do their best on the 
court. (Speaking of the school 
spirit* good luck to the new 
Eagle!) 

Good things are happening 
all over the place—or should I say 
space? Cyberspace that is. 
Recently, while checking out the 
Juniata College Web site, I 
noticed that more Juniata clubs 
have web pages. What better way 
could there to let the world know 
the exciting things happening here 
this semester ? 

What about you? Do you 
have ideas for making Juniata a 
better place to learn and work? 
Have you shared them with any¬ 
one else? Have you done any¬ 
thing about them? Why not go for 
it? 


boosts JC MUN 


Another year is upon us. 
Whoopie. 

There is something that is 
truly magical about screwing up 
the dates on all of your checks 
until you finally get the hang of 
the new year in March. And I 
get a tear in the comer of my eye 
when I think about all the people 
of the world who solemnly vow 
to make their next twelve months 
better than the twelve previous, 
only to find these resolutions 
tossed to the wayside 


by Julia C. Tutino 


know that Model UN Conferences 
are debate forums, where, it is not 
how true your point is but how best 
you argue; where facts are only 
used to back interest. 

This Conference opened 
students to true life situations at 
the United Nations, what kinds of 
issues they 

v , 

'<v. encounter and how 

long it takes a 
- r /'', f < t committee to pass 
a resolution. Those 
/ yy J I w who are smart to 

WUJm convince will 
'. A' V"' y always win. 

Yesterday, a del- 
egation of seven 
students departed 
for a ten hour journey to Montreal, 
Canada to represent Juniata at the 
McGill Conference. Delegates will 
represent the Republic of New 
Guinea in different committees. 

The McGill MUN will last for 
four days, from January 29- 
February 1, 1998. Talking to The 
Juniatian, freshman, Beth Neely, 
and head of the delegation said, 
“We can’t wait for the day to 
come, and with the experience 
from the Philadelphia Conference, 
we hope to do better.” 

In expressing its gratitude, the 
Club thanked the Baker Institute, 
the Political Science Department, 
the Scholarship Board, the Student 
Government, and all those who 
contributed in one way or the other 
to the success of the Club. 
Professor Nagengast concluded 
with an appeal to the entire student 
body to join the Club because 
“they are many more conferences 
ahead,” he said . 


Another semester at Juniata 
College is under way. Will this 
semester be just like any other? 
The answer depends on us. As far 
as I can tell, improvement is 
always possible. Some at Juniata 
have been starting already. From 
my perch behind the Information 
Desk, I’ve witnessed the results of 
the College’s attempt to make 
Ellis more of a social gathering 
place. The cozy lobby and casual 
computer lounge have already 
become scenes for increased 
interactions among students, fac¬ 
ulty and staff. Even Baker 
Refectory has gotten a face lift. 
Think of all the exciting changes 
that could spring from the 
exchange of thoughts, ideas, 
observations and criticisms as 


As Juniata College Model 

United Nations Club gears activi¬ 
ties toward another Model UN 
Conference in Montreal at McGill 
University, the trip to Philadelphia 
last November remains an enrich¬ 
ing experience. 

The thirty-nine iM 

student delega- If Wf 

tion that repre- - j f f > 

sented Juniata at V/ f ' y 
this gigantic 

Conference, say '4 ,' - 

it was a wonder- 
ful experience. 

The Philadelphia 

Conference was the biggest MUN 
in ten years, held in one of 
Philadelphia’s most prestigious 
hotels, the Adam’s Mark Hotel. It 
brought together 1,200 participants 
from more than forty colleges and 
universities and organizations in 
the united States and Canada. 

Juniata had one of the highest 
number of delegates, representing 
four countries: Mali, Bolivia, 
Czech Republic, and Croatia. 
Georgetown University topped the 
list with sixty delegates. Though 
Juniata did not bring back any 
awards but the delegation was hon¬ 
ored with praises of a good begin¬ 
ning. The Club adviser, professor 
Nagengast who accompanied the 
delegation with his uncle 
remarked, “the students were 
great, especially being their first 
time.” Most of the students didn’t 


come 

January 2nd. 

All this I can forgive, being 
the gracious man that I am. 

But all you Millenium-fear- 
ing people that are one year clos¬ 
er to your true bliss... let’s just 
say I have some issues with you. 

I have a difficult time 
believing that the world is going 
to end anytime soon, and and 
even tougher time thinking that 
it’s going to be on New Year’s 
Day 2000, or 2001, for those 
who know when the new mille- 
nium will truly begin. 

Let’s examine this logically. 
From a religious standpoint, j 
some 
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see the millenium as judge¬ 
ment day. Fine and dandy. I can 
even live with that logic. Please 
recall, however, that the calendar 
of the western world is Christian. 
Those of the Jewish faith cele¬ 
brated the year 2000 some mil- 
lenia ago, and the Nation of 
Islam will have another 622 
years after our millenium 
before they hit their year 2000. 

And if you’re a scientist, 
you don’t have to make a great 
mental leap: the world has been 
around for quite a while, and 
there’s no reason that shouldn’t 
be around for quite a while 
longer. Plus, nature isn’t that 
predictable. 

So far as fearing the 
Millenium goes, there is one 
thing that makes me tremble. It 
should make you shudder too, at 
least a tiny bit. 

Try to imagine the world¬ 
wide cleanup after the seven-day 
bender a billion or so people go 


Preferred Cyber Connection 
Mon-Fri: 


opening hours (please be specific) 


Please tear this section out and hand it into the card checker in Bake ?j 
or email WUERFL with the information* \ 


»ne current hours of the Cyber Connection were based on 
student input during the planning stages of the Ellis 
makeover. Now that it is open, please Email or give the form 
above to the card checker in Baker, the hours that YOU want 
the Cyber Connection to be open (see article on front page for 
more details). Current hours: 2-5p.m., 11 p.m.-2 a.m. M-F, 2- 
5 p.m. Saturday, 9 p.m.-2 a.m. Sunday. 


( ■ .Continuedfrom page 10) 
Thomas Kepple: Martin that’s a 
hard question. I think Dr. Neff has 
really done a lot for the College. 
Euhhh-hhh- how-am-I- di-ffe-rent, 
Martin I don’t know but I think in 
terms of social, building relations 
and cooperation we are alike. And 
I think I would pick up from where 
Dr. Neff will end. 

The Juniatian : The Juniata com¬ 
munity is so excited about your 
appointment. Before we end this 
interview what do you have to tell 
the Juniata community? 

Thomas Kepple: I want to thank 
the Juniata community and to tell 
them that we are very excited and 
looking forward to meeting every¬ 
one. 


667 Juniata College 
Huntingdon, Pa 16652 


So, in conclusion, happy 
year. At least while they 


* 
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Housing crunch next year leads to many changes 

Two towers closing in East; Hess Apts reopening; RAs to have roommates 
1 _ ! —--—-—- 


by Daniel Haeusser 
Staff Writer 


There will be a number of 
changes occurring next year in 
terms of student housing here at 
Juniata College. In the previous 
issue of the Juniatian, some infor¬ 
mation and opinion on student 
housing was given. But there are 
still some housing concerns and 
news that need to be discussed. 

For the past few years or so, 
the Hess Apartments, located on 
Washington and 14th streets, has 
been used to temporarily house 
faculty and staff as they looked for 
a permanent residence here in 
Huntingdon. This three-story 
building has been open to students 
many times in the past during peri¬ 
ods where college enrollment was 
up. Since college enrollment has 
been going up recently, Juniata has 
decided to once again open Hess 
Apartments to seniors. 

Hess Apartments holds a total 
of thirty-seven students in full 


Hess apartments, on the corner of Washington and 14th St., was last 
used in the 1980’s as student housing. “Resident Assistant” is still painted 
on one door, the apartments are opening again next year. 


sized apartments for three to 
four people. However, these 
apartments are not open to just 
any senior that wants to live 
there. In addition to being a 
senior, the requirements for 
living in the Hess Apartments 
are to hold a minimum GPA of 
3.0 and have no prior judicial 
record here at Juniata. 

In that way, Kathy Collins 
hopes that Hess will be a type 
of perk for those who do well 
here at Juniata. She also indi¬ 
cates that as long as enrollment 
stays up at Juniata, Hess 
should stay open for students 
as well. 

However, Kathy Collins 
also warns students that are 
interested in living in the Hess 
Apartments that the rooms are 
not yet wired to the Juniata net¬ 
work (modems will be need¬ 
ed), nor are they hooked up to 
cable television and the cam¬ 
pus phone network. Students 


should keep this in mind before 
picking Hess at room draw. 

Another major change in 
housing is the remodeling of East 
that will occur over the next four 
semesters. The same architects 
who remodeled Tussey/Terrace are 
remodeling East. By the end of the 
four semesters of remodeling, East 
will be one of the nicest halls on 
campus. While it will still be ideal 
for large parties and gatherings, 
Kathy Collins expects students 
will treat it with a new respect 
when it is in good condition. 

In the last issue of The 
Juniatian a great deal of concern 
was raised in articles and editorials 
over lack of student housing for 
next semester. However, Kathy 
Collins made it clear in an inter¬ 
view that the problems raised by 
remodeling East and accepting a 
large number of students next year 
will not be major problems. 

For one, the total number of 

(continued on page 3...) 
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What is Love? Dr. Wagoner may know 

Professor publishes book to help sort the confusion over LOVE 


by Chris Thomas 
Editor 
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Don’t call him the 
Love Doctor, but Professor 
of Philosophy Dr. Robert 
Wagoner has fallen in love 
with love enough to recently 
publish The Meanings of Love: An 
Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Love in the summer of 1997. 

The Juniatian interviewed 
Wagoner about love and how his 
book works to solve the age old 
question, “What is love?” 

From one extreme, it is noth¬ 
ing according to Wagoner “it is not 
too difficult to demonstrate every 
use of the word ‘love’ is unique— 
no two people can mean exactly 
the same thing by it.” Without a 
common definition, the multitude 
of possible meanings makes the 
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word mean¬ 
ingless. 

“We 
only think our 
meaning is 
the right 
meaning,” 
Wagoner stat¬ 


ed, “Until people get in a quarrel 
or problem do they discover what 
they understand as love is different 
than other people.” 

But before you throw the 
flowers and candy away, The 
Meanings of Love addresses a 
more intermediate view on love. 
You won’t find pictures of new 
sexual positions in his book how¬ 
ever, Wagoner’s book deals with 
the philosophy over six major 
ideas of what love is. The book 
subdivides the philosophical 
views on the six major ideas of 


ral love, love as refers t< 

\qjjm 


love: erotic love, Christian love, 
romantic love, moral love, love as 
power, and mutual 
love. 

Wagoner! 
believes that each 
of us traverse each 
major idea 

throughout our 

lives, “We try to put them all 
together which causes a lot of 
problems, but they are mutually 
exclusive.” The Meanings of Love 
allows the reader to analyze and 
decide which type of love they 
experience. 

Valentine’s Day embodies 
romantic love, “Romantic lovers 
always feel they are in heaven, the 
trouble is they have to live in this 
world,” according to Wagoner. 

This other-worldliness is the 
downside of romantic love. We 
“fall” in love and are helpless 


when it happens. Romantic love 
refers to relationships where feel¬ 
ings and high emotion are 
uppermost, a “certain 
kind of feeling” is the 
keystone to the presence 
of romantic love. 

Before you think you are 
a romantic lover, erotic 
love can be like romantic love. 
Erotic love has a disproportion 
between what the infinite devotion 
of the lover (what he/she wants) 
and the finite actuality of the 
beloved (what he/she gets). The 
lover sees the limitations in the 
object of desire and moves on to a 
more promising beloved. 

The Meanings of Love allows 
the reader to think, more clearly 
about love, but it won’t tell you 
what to do. “It doesn’t tell them 

(Continued on page 7.. .) 
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Editorial 


An Imbalance of Requirements 


by Amy Santamaria, 
Opinion Editor 


The graduation requirements 
that apply to present sophomores 
and to later classes attempt to give 
students who go to Juniata a well- 
rounded education that draws from 
many disciplines. This is an 
admirable and appropriate objec¬ 
tive, for we will all need to draw 
on learning experiences from both 
the sciences and the humanities in 
life after college. However, in 
these requirements there is an 
inherent imbalance among disci¬ 
plines. 

All you need to do to verify 
this is to take a look at the filled- 
out graduation checklist sheets of 
two people, one with a POE in the 
humanities and one with a POE in 
the natural sciences. The humani¬ 
ties major will have many of the 
same courses listed as both distrib¬ 
ution (FISHN) requirements and as 
POE requirements. The science 
major will have almost all their 
courses listed for FISHN separate 
from their POE. 

That means that science 
majors have to take a large propor¬ 
tion of their classes outside of their 
POE. Since students usually major 


in their strongest academic area, a 
science major has to struggle with 
many classes which are in an area 
of lesser strength. 

Humanities majors, on the 
other hand, only have to take six 
credits of natural sciences, which 
is likely to be their weaker area, 
while they get to fill most of their 
requirements in the humanities. 

The FISHN requirements 
build in this imbalance. The 
nature of four of the five areas is 
similar: fine arts, international, 
social sciences, and humanities 
often overlap in subject and 
approach. The natural sciences are 
separate from these in philosophy 
and in content. 

I acknowledge that it is impor¬ 
tant to expose all students to each 
of these areas, but I question the 
fairness of requiring science 
majors to extend themselves so far 
beyond their majors while students 
concentrating on the humanities 
only need to take two classes in 
four years that broach the natural 
sciences. This is a school with an 
excellent reputation for the natural 
sciences, and it strikes me as 
strange that all students do not 
challenge themselves by taking a 
number of courses in the science 


departments. 

I fear that the reasoning 
behind the approach of the present 
graduation requirements is a wide¬ 
ly held belief that categorizes stu¬ 
dents into two types, “science peo¬ 
ple” and “non-science people”. 
This is a narrow and limiting way 
to view academics. Although a 
student’s strengths might lie more 
in one area than in others, it is sim¬ 
plistic to assume that he or she 
cannot extend his or her capabili¬ 
ties to broach new material. 
Science majors do it, so why can’t 
everyone? 

The imbalance of require¬ 
ments also presents some practical 
problems to science majors. Those 
who wish to double major in the 
natural sciences, for example, 
chemistry and physics, have very 
little flexibility in their eight 
semesters. They have to fill 
requirements for both POE’s and 
still take a large number of courses 
outside their POE just to fill distri¬ 
bution requirements. 

I approve of the aim of 
Juniata’s present distribution 
requirements; an interdisciplinary 
education is valuable to real life 
and to further education. 
However, the requirements we 
have are biased towards the 
humanities. This is surprising in a 
college known especially for its 
science programs. There is no 
easy solution to this problem, but I 
hope that the next time the require¬ 
ments are restructured, we can 
address this concern and attempt to 
balance science and humanities 
requirements. 


To stave off placing students 
in tents or hotels next year, Student 
Services has decided to assign 
RA’s permanent roommates next 
academic year. 

This has occurred in the past 
and currently though, so it is not a 
totally new option at Juniata. RA’s 
in Mission and Pink share their liv¬ 
ing space with roommates. Last 
year, many RA’s had freshman 
roommates temporarily. 

Examining why RA’s current¬ 
ly have not roommates may 
answer why they are better able to 
perform their duties sans room¬ 
mate. 

First, it is a perk, which can¬ 
not be compensated by free hous- 


Update on 
Overenrollment 
Editorial 

By Amy Santamaria, 

Opinion Editor _ 


Last issue’s commentary on 
overenrollment has provoked a 
variety of reactions. 

Unfortunately, all responses were 
addressed to me personally and 
therefore could not be published. I 
can relay the perspectives given to 
me in these responses, but if any 
students, faculty, or officials wish 
me to print their words, communi¬ 
cation must be addressed to the 
editor of the Juniatian. 

The position of the enrollment 
office was to dismiss the concerns 
presented in the editorial as 
unfounded. A spokesperson for 
the office refuted the estimate of 
400 incoming students, denied 
knowledge of plans to triple fresh¬ 
men, contested the projection of a 
trend of declining selectivity, and 
blamed the resident assistant- 
roommate situation solely on the 
upcoming renovation of East hous¬ 
ing. 

Several students and faculty, 
however, affirmed continued con¬ 
cern about overenrollment and 
expressed an interest in further 
pursuing the issue. For all interest¬ 
ed, there will be a student forum on 
overenrollment held on Tuesday, 
February 17. Several administra¬ 
tion officials will be present to 
answer questions. I urge you to 
attend if you have concerns or 
questions. 


ing. Having good perks attracts 
good people to be RA’s. When the 
perks to be a RA are crummy, less 
people are willing to apply. There 
was barely enough male applicants 
to fill the RA positions for this 
year, which included the perk of no 
roommate. 

A limited candidate pool for 
filling the RA positions means 
limited choice on administration’s 
behalf. Filling the position with a 
body becomes the issue rather than 
choosing the best applicants. 

Replacing the single room 
RA’s deserve with free housing is 
not a equal trade. Would it be sim¬ 
ilar to be offered $4000 to trade 
your freedom in the U.S. to live in 


Costa Rica article 

To the Editor: 

In the 30 January 1998 issue of 
the Juniatian you report on a group 
of JC students that traveled to 
Costa Rica over the Christmas 
Break. 

I am greatly troubled by the 
degree of inaccuracy in this article 
which, I feel, paints an inappropri¬ 
ate picture of this trip. First, I was 
one of four Juniata faculty that 
guided a group of 13 students - the 
others were Dr. Jeff Demarest 
(chair of Biology), Dr. Robert 
Fisher (emeritus), and Mr. Charles 
Yohn (director of the Raystown 
Field Station). In addition, Ms. 
Martha Noble served to enlighten 
the group about sustainable agri¬ 
culture and land-use issues in 
Latin America. 

I was in no way the "leader" of this 
group. All of the faculty partici¬ 
pants shared in leading the stu¬ 
dents through a variety of field 
exercises and experimental meth¬ 
ods. I also feel that you have done 
an injustice to the rigorous nature 
of this class by stressing the "R & 
R" that the students experienced. 

This was an intense scientific, 
natural history and cultural experi¬ 
ence. Students were up by 6:00 
a.m. every day to begin observa¬ 
tions and manipulations associated 
with field projects. They spent 
long days in the field, working at a 
sometimes furious pace, often 
until midnight. This trip was a 
total immersion in the biodiversity 
and unique aspects of major eco¬ 
logical biomes in neotropical 
Central America. In the future, 
please check your facts and pre¬ 
sent this type of event in a more 
enlightened manner. 

Cheers, 

John M. Matter, Ph D 
Department of Biology 


Letters to the Editor should be 
addressed to box 667. The editors 
reserve the right to print only non- 
libelous and responsible content 
and to edit all letters submitted. 
The staff reserves the right to pub¬ 
lish all full signatures unless the 
writer can supply valid reason for 
omitting his/her name. 

Iraq for a year? 

What does the single offer a 
RA? First, confidentiality at any 
time. It is impossible to remove 
the discomfort a RA will experi¬ 
ence in kicking out his roommate; 
and a resident with approaching a 
(Continued on page 9.. .) 
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RA’s and roommates: too 
compromising to work 
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NEWS 


No magic formula for fighting unwanted flab 


by Claire Alderton 
News Editor 

Gretchen Booker, a junior at 
Juniata College laughs when she 
says she successfully avoided the 
notorious “freshman 15.” 

“I gained more like 10 
pounds,” she said. 

A desk job in the library limit¬ 
ed her exercise to lifting the occa¬ 
sional book and answering the 
phone, whilst bags of peanut 
M&M’s stashed around her dorm 
room and late night runs for pizza 
and ice cream added inches to her 
waistline. “The extra pounds were 
no big deal until this last round of 
holidays”, she said. 

“Whenever I tried on dresses I 
noticed that they weren’t fitting 
too well, “ she said. “I’m going to 
start exercising and changing my 


eating habits, cutting back on all 
the junk and taking smaller por¬ 
tions”. 

“It’s not really the weight, it’s 
my shape I care about,” she said. 

It appears that she is not alone. 
Loosing weight topped most 
Americans’ lists of New Years res¬ 
olutions this year, and in some 
studies shedding pounds ranked 
above spending less money and 
last years top pledge to stop smok¬ 
ing. 

Such promises are easy to 
make, but tough to keep, especial¬ 
ly when it comes to loosing 
weight. 

Terri Bowser, the owner of 
New Image Health and Fitness 
Center on Washington Street, 
Huntingdon, is just one person 
who believes that there is nothing 
magical about loosing weight; “It 
can take weeks to notice a differ¬ 


ence” said Bowser, who acknowl¬ 
edges the slow process of weight 
loss may be the biggest stumbling 
block that keeps many people from 
reaching their goals. “Loosing 
weight should be a gradual process 
of no more than 21bs a weeks, 
which can deter people who expect 
to see immediate results.” 

But be warned, “When you 
first start dieting your body will 
test you to see how serious you are 
about loosing weight, by holding 
onto your fat”, expresses Bowser. 
Therefore the key to a successful 
weight loss program is discipline 
and a willingness to change your 
lifestyle “with a need to expend 
more energy then you take in” 
Bowser states. 

Among many steps people can 
take to lose weight this year: 

Discipline yourself. Establish 
realistic goals and stick to 


Housing: Rooms will be scarce 


( . .Continuedfrom page 1) 

students expected is 370 and not 
400 as mentioned in the editorial 
in the last issue of The Juniatian. 
In addition the number 370 is still 
an over-estimate considering that 
many students will commute and 
many will live in off-campus 
housing such as Hess. Also, 
juniors will now be allowed off- 
campus next year. All of these 
factors make the incoming class 

no less large than others in the 
past. 

One of the concerns among 
Juniata students is the fact that 
RA’s will have roommates next 
year. This situation is not caused 
by problems with incoming stu¬ 
dents, but by the remodeling of 
East. By giving roommates to 
RA’s, 30-some of 56 beds lost by 
remodeling East, will be account¬ 
ed for. 

In addition, RA’s will have 
their housing paid for next year 
due to the inconvenience of hav¬ 
ing roommates. RA’s will also 
have the opportunity to pick their 
roommates, so in the future, when 
confidentiality is needed, the 
roommate should understand if 
they need to leave the room. Or, 
as Kathy Collins pointed out, 
there are many places that an RA 
could go to for a confidential con¬ 
versation, other than their own 
rooms. The situation of RA’s 
with roommates will only be tem¬ 
porary, and considering how 
much better East will look after 


remodeling, it may be a worth¬ 
while sacrifice. 

Another recent rumor has 
been that students will have to 
triple-up next semester. However 
this will not be a major problem 
either. For one, if tripling-up were 
to occur it would only happen in 
the larger sized rooms on campus. 

But as has happened very 
often in the past, the triple rooms 
will quickly phase out over the 
course of the beginning of the 
semester. The people who would 
get triples at the start of the year 
would probably be those students 
who waited until the last minute to 
commit to Juniata. 

Whatever problems do arise 
from the various changes in hous¬ 
ing, Juniata has dealt with them all 
in the past during periods of 
remodeling and during periods 


where enrollment has been up. 

Any student concerns that still 
exist over changes in housing will 
be addressed at a question and 
answer session on February 17th, 
at 7 PM., Alumni Hall 

H ese Apt. Facts: 

•Address: 1401-3 Washington St. 
•Three story brick building, 
divided by 2 separate stairways 
•Has not been renovated yet 
•5 four person apartments 
•5 three person apartments 
•Will have a RA apartment 
•doesn’t include campus phones, 
network, or cable TV 
•Seniors only, with no judicial 
record, 3.0 GPA or higher 
•Has been previously used in the 
past as student housing, currently 
houses faculty and staff 



The new fitness center and the New Image Gym & Aerobics offer stu¬ 
dents outlets to fight off the lethargy of college. 


them. The average person should 
not loose more than two pounds a 
week. 

Don’t stop eating. “You 
don’t stop eating to loose 
weight”. Bowser is adamant 
that dieting without exercise 
does your body more harm 
than good, “When you eat 
less food without increasing 
your activity it slows down 
the metabolism, but also 
messes it up, which can lead 
to binge eating. 

Don’t eat too much. 
Don’t eat until you are full, 
eat to satisfy your body. Also, 
try and control binge eating 
by multiplying your weight 
(in pounds) by ten. “This 
gives you the minimum 
amount of calories your body 
needs per day in order to 
loose weight successfully”, 
says Bowser. 

Eat less at night. Eating 
when you are less active 
stores calories that you are not 
burning. Therefore pizza at 


midnight is not a good idea. 

Eat less junk. Nutrition is 
what keeps our body alive; cut 
back on unnecessaiy calories, 
junk food and sugar. Eat qual¬ 
ity foods rich in nutrition and 
plenty of vegetables. 

Exercise, exercise, exer¬ 
cise ! “A walking program is 
probably the overall best form 
of loosing weight”, says 
Bowser, “as it is generally 
suitable for anyone of any age 
and requires no specialist 
equipment”. Try and vary 
your workout to exercise dif¬ 
ferent parts of your body and 
help stop boredom. 

New Image Health and 
Fitness Center is located at 607 
Washington Street, Huntingdon, 
and specializes in fitness, nutrition, 
and massage. The Health and 
Wellness Center can also provide 
information for weight loss pro¬ 
grams. 

Editors note: A similar article 
has been submitted to the 
Huntingdon Daily News for publi- 


Juniata students celebrate end of Ramadan 


by Adam Nelson 
For The Juniatian 

t 

On January 31st Juniata stu¬ 
dents celebrated the end of 
Ramadan with a grand feast The 
feast called Eid Dinner celebrates 
the end of the holy Islamic month 
of Ramadan. 

The month of Ramadan is the 
ninth month of the Islamic calen¬ 
dar in which Muslims all over the 
world celebrate one of their reli¬ 
gious five ‘pillars’ by fasting 


between dusk and dawn. Some of 
the other pillars include praying to 
Mecca five times a day and a pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca at the appropri¬ 
ate time in your life. 

At the end of Ramadan 
Muslims all over the world have a 
feast, due to the extreme fasting in 
which they have endured for a 
whole month. This dinner is called 
Eid. 

On the 31st, UCJC (United 
Cultures of Juniata College) orga¬ 
nized the feat of throwing the din¬ 


ner in the ballroom. The dinner 
had over 120 attendants a good 
number of which were Muslims. 

The dinner started out with a 
blessing of the food given in 
Arabic by Khaled El-Zahar who 
comes from Egypt. The great 
amount of food ranged from 
Egyptian dishes to Pakistani dishes 
to Iranian dishes all of which were 
fantastic. 

After the dinner the audience 
enjoyed watching some traditional 
Middle Eastern dances performed 


by UCJC members. The audience 
seemed to particularly enjoy the 
one originating from Lebanon, in 
which UCJC members had to per¬ 
form intricate foot stomping in a 
synchronized choreographed 
manner. 

The night ended with UCJC 
members , although unsuccess¬ 
fully, getting the entire audience 
to do an Eastern influenced line 
dance. All in all those attending 
seemed to have loved the food, 
dancing, and cultural diversity of 
the night. 
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Are U.S. Students Safe Studying Abroad? 


Wooing In 


By Christine Tatum 
College Press Service 

When gunmen raped and 
robbed 16 college students and 
school officials from St. Mary’s 
College in Maryland who were on 
an anthropological tour of 
Guatemala, some educators back 
in the states promptly canceled 
their plans to back similar study 
trips to the Central American 
country. 

Spring Arbor College in 
Michigan ordered 18 of its stu¬ 
dents and faculty members, also in 
Guatemala at the time of the 
attack, to return home immediate¬ 
ly, cutting short their trip by two 
days. Administrators at Michigan 
State University, which sent 22 
students to the area last month, 
weren’t planning to send another 
group until this December. 
They’ve already canceled those 
plans. 

The attack of Jan. 16 raises 
questions of liability. Courts 
already have ruled that colleges 
and universities are legally respon¬ 
sible for some injuries happening 
on campus, but whether the same 


is true for studies abroad isn’t 
clear. 

“We’re always scared that if 
there were one terrorist incident in 
Rome, what could happen to us 
there, despite our liability insur¬ 
ance protection,” said Rose 
Hayden, a board member of 
American University in Rome, 
according to news reports. “It 
sends a cold shiver down the back¬ 
bones of anyone sending 
Americans anywhere.” 

Such uncertainty comes at a 
time when more American stu¬ 
dents are studying abroad than 
ever — and venturing into more 
diverse territories. The number of 
students in Latin America in 1996 
jumped 18 percent to 13,726 over 
the previous year; in Africa by 10 
percent to 2,027; and in Asia by 5 
percent to 5,699. 

The uncertainty also comes at 
a time when the State Department 
is advising Americans worldwide 
“to exercise greater than usual cau¬ 
tion” when traveling. Experts sug¬ 
gest tips ranging from avoiding 
loud talk to staying out of dark 
areas at night. They also say trav¬ 
elers should follow current events 


and leave clothing with coveted 
labels — Nikes and Levis, for 
example — at home. 

More travel safety tips and a 
list of destinations where the State 
Department discourages travel can 
be found at HYPERLINK 
http://www.state.gov . 

Recent events suggest there’s 
a growing threat of anti-U.S. vio¬ 
lence — Saddam Hussein’s angry 
and intermittent exchanges with 
American leaders, the November 
murders of four Americans visiting 
Pakistan, targeted, their killers 
later said, in retaliation for the con¬ 
viction of a Pakistani man who had 
killed two CIA workers; last year’s 
conviction for the bombing of the 
World Trade Center. 

The recent attack wasn’t the 
first inkling of danger in 
Guatemala. The U.S. Embassy 
there has reported an increased 
number of kidnappings, rapes, 
shootings and violent assaults 
involving American tourists. In 
July, the State Department report¬ 
ed that a public bus was hijacked 
during daylight hours, all 20 pas¬ 
sengers robbed at gunpoint. Gang 
members raped five. 


BRITSPEAK: Who would have thought cross¬ 
ing the Atlantic could be so problematic! 


by Claire Alderton 
News Editor 


It’s not easy being British! 
Being expected to keep a stiff 
upper lip all the time! Struggling 
to get that accent right! Having to 
learn all those strange British- 
English words! 

What words am I speaking 
about? Well I’m awfully glad you 
asked! 


Some words have very differ¬ 
ent meanings on opposite sides of 
the Atlantic. Misusing these 
words can lead to embarrassment 
in social or business situations. 

Take, for example, the word 
‘pants’. In the US, pants mean 
trousers, an outer garment. But in 
the UK, pants refer to a 
woman’s(or a man’s) undergar¬ 
ment. Thus complimenting your 
hostess on her pants at a London 
dinner party may raise some eye¬ 


brows. 

To protect you from 
Linguistic faux-pas, I have com¬ 
piled a top ten list of problem 
words. 

So grab a fag, knock up your 
friend and join me for a brief lin¬ 
guistic tour of Britain. 

Editors note: A similar article has 
been submitted to the Huntingdon 
Daily News for publication. 


Problem Word 

US Meanine 

UK Meanine 

Bomb 

Big Failure 

Great Success 

Fanny 

Buttocks 

A Woman’s Genitalia 

Public School 

State School 

Private School 

Sod 

Turf 

Unpleasant Person (derived: 
Sodomite) 

Knock Up 

Impregnate 

Awaken by knocking 

Suspenders 

Straps worn to 

Straps worn to 


hold up trousers 

hold up women’s stockings 

Fag 

Rude word for 
homosexual 

Cigarette 

Pissed 

Angry 

Intoxicated 

Bum 

Homeless Person 

Buttocks 

Randy 

Man/ Woman’s name 

Lustful 


The student group from St. 
Mary’s was aware of these inci¬ 
dents and had been counseled 
about safety concerns before the 
trip. Nonetheless, college officials 
did not believe students were at 
great risk, noting a lack of travel 
restrictions issued by the State 
Department at the time. 

Michael Conn, like most stu¬ 
dents who study abroad, told the 
Associated Press he’s bound for 
Western Europe. France is the 
“safest place” to study French, he 
said. 

“I think people might say at 
first that Africa would be cool, and 
then they say, ‘This place might 
have an unstable government, and 
I don’t want to be in that area if it 
blows up,”’ he added. 

Conn also said he’s been 
encouraging his girlfriend to study 
Spanish in Spain instead of Central 
America, so she’ll have a better 
chance of avoiding incidents like 
the attack in Guatemala. 

“She’s pretty definitely going 
to Spain, and she’s looking for one 
more deciding factor,” he said. “I 
think she may have found it. 


the '90s, 
Woolery 
Style 

By Christine Tatum 

College Press Service _ 

Chuck Woolery was only 12 
when he made his first love con¬ 
nection. 

He got away with asking out 
an older woman — she was all of 
15 — because he was already six 
feet tall and shaving. 

They took a bus to the movies 
and kissed in the darkened theater. 

You kissed on the first date, 
Chuck? 

"That was a much more inno¬ 
cent time — 1955 I believe," said 
the long-time game show host, 
known for his stints on "Wheel of 
Fortune," "Love Connection," and 
now "The Dating Game." "I think 
it’s just fine to kiss on the first 
date. In fact, I think it’s great. 

What are you waiting for? It’s 


|(Continued on page 11 .. .) 

Spring Break 

Cancun and Nassau 
from $399 

Air, Hotel, Transfers, Parties and More! 

Organize small group - earn FREE trips 
plus commissions! 

Call 1-800-Spring Break 
1-800-777-4642 



^ 3 null, duiuob vciruuru Duruci 

SNOWBOARD LIFT TICKET J, 

5 NIGHTS LODGING, LUXURY 

CONDO, FULLY EQUIP. \<§ 

5 DAYS & NIGHTS OF COLLEGIAT^ 
PARTIES, CONTESTS ETC. 
Students from over 150 U.S. Colleges 
Group Leader & Campus Rep Discounts 


Please note: The legal 
age to consume alcohol I 
in Canada is 18 


its from over 150 U.S. Colleges PARTyiiT 

Leader & Campus Rep Discounts w^oy! 

Call or E-Mail for a free color brochure 

, ww wr.skitravel.com 

? I -800-999-SKI-9 

MORE SPACE JUST ADDED FOR WINTERRREAK (JANUARY) 8 SPRINGBREAK 
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Clinton’s Sex Life Irrelevant To His Position 


By Jessica Weeks 
The Lantern 

Ohio State University _ 

Bill and his ladies. Whenever 
he seems to have everything under 
control, another horse-faced 
nobody pops up and says Clinton 
tried to do her. But should we even 
care? 

I guess the real question is, 
does the president’s sexual history 
have anything to do with his poli¬ 
tics? 

It’s a hard question. On the 
one hand, no man should be using 
his power or influence to take 
advantage of women. But I’ve got 
to say, don’t you think that maybe 
these real lookers he’s hooking up 
with aren’t getting a kick out of 
shacking up with the leader of the 
free world? Who is getting what 
from whom? 

Even if Clinton really did do 
what Gennifer, Paula and Monica 
say, they are still instantly rich and 
(in)famous. The only story of any 
real importance is the Paula Jones 
scandal. If she is telling the truth, 
he tried to coerce her into sexual 
activity by intimidating her and 
hinting that her job might be in 
peril if she didn’t obey. That makes 
him a sexual aggressor who should 
be punished. 

His other infidelities do noth¬ 
ing to improve my opinion of his 
character, but to be honest; I’m 


more concerned with his leader¬ 
ship ability than with his love life. 
Let’s face it, politicians just aren’t 
the most faithful people. Show me 
one president who never had a 
woman on the side and I will show 
you one president who was gay. 

They’re saying now that 
Clinton admitted to an affair with 
Flowers, which means he blatantly 
lied during his campaign. So what 
if he did? The scandal was com¬ 
pletely irrelevant to his qualifica¬ 
tions as president, but he would 
have sacrificed his campaign if he 
had admitted to the affair. What’s 
he supposed to do? And you’ve 
got to be a little suspicious about 
who talked these women into com¬ 
ing forward. It’s obviously politi¬ 
cal, and if Americans are stupid 
enough to impeach the president 
because he lied about having sex 
with women other than Hillary 
(hmmm) then let them get stuck 
with good old A1 Gore. 

The only people I’m con¬ 
cerned about here are Hillary and 
Chelsea. To add to the embarrass¬ 
ment that Clinton is not a particu¬ 
larly good president, they have to 
deal with annoying reporters ask¬ 
ing about his nasty sex life. 
Ewww. 

Instead of picking on Clinton 
because he’s sowing his wild oats, 
why don’t we pin him on the real 
issues? There are certainly plenty 
to choose from. What about his 
shuttling between liberalism and 


conservatism and basing his politi¬ 
cal ideology on how the polls 
read? What about reversing him¬ 
self on policy issues such as trade 
with China and revamping the 
IRS? And what about his taking a 
weak stand on abortion? Shady 
campaign funding? Whitewater? 

It makes you wonder if this 
scandal isn’t just a smoke screen to 
divert our attention from some¬ 
thing really serious. With all of the 
political garbage politicians are 
pulling, why don’t we stop worry¬ 
ing about sex and start worrying 
about our countiy? 

I know mudslinging and scan¬ 
dals have been going on since our 
nation’s birth, but maybe if we 
stop giving it any notice, the media 
will stop putting it in our faces. I’m 
tired of reading about Clinton’s lat¬ 
est affair when it has nothing to do 
with his executive ability. If we 
are going to hang out his dirty 
laundry, let’s at least leave out his 
boxers. 

Editor s Note: In honor of 
Valentine’s Day, the following 
are a pro and con editorial 
addressing the sex-life of 
President Clinton and the sepa¬ 
ration between the personal life 
and career of Clinton. Both edi¬ 
torials are from Ohio 
University. You can then debate 
whether Clinton deserves flow¬ 
ers for Valentine’s Day, or an 
impeachment. 


HUNTINGDON PLAZA— 



OPEN DAILY 8-8, SAT. 8-6 


Clinton: Don’t Tell Us 
You’re Surprised 


Editorial 

Lantern 

Ohio State University _ 

It’s been a strange week to be 
an American. 

Independent counsel Kenneth 
Starr’s $30 million fishing expedi¬ 
tion into President Clinton’s past 
has finally borne fruit, although 
perhaps not in the manner that 
most of the country was expecting. 
Starr’s investigation, which began 
as an inquiry into alleged financial 
misdeeds committed by Clinton 
while he was still governor of 
Arkansas, has been transformed 
into a sleazy tale of alleged adul¬ 
tery, perjury and obstruction of 
justice. 

Just call him Kenneth Starr, 
P.I. 

The subsequent electronic 
lynching of the president at the 
hands of the media — CRISIS in 
the White House screamed the net¬ 
works — was predictable, if not 
necessarily lamentable. In a 
strange way it seemed almost ... 
fitting. Appropriate. 

That this president should be 
so shamelessly assaulted with 
pointed, vulgar questions concern¬ 
ing his sex life is really no one’s 
fault but Mr. Clinton’s. It’s the 
unfortunate public that has had to 
sit through the painfully surreal 
images of Ted Koppel discussing 
intercourse and Peter Jennings 
explaining the legal distinctions 
governing adultery and oral sex. 
God, how the mighty have fallen. 

We hold Bill Clinton personal¬ 
ly responsible for the erosion of 
the American presidency. It’s been 
said that Clinton is continually pre¬ 
occupied with questioning what 
his ultimate place in history might 
be. Sadly, his legacy is likely to be 
a deepened American cynicism, 
suspicion of government and 
widened schism between politics 
and private life. A president cannot 
expect to spend his time demysti¬ 
fying both the office and himself 
— saxophone playing on Leno, 
admissions of marital infidelity on 
network television — and expect 
to be insulated from these types of 
inquiries. We forgave before, but 


not again. Not anymore. 

There is a large cadre of the 
American populace that is going to 
have a hard time understanding 
why this is such a big deal. He had 
sex, so what? Twenty-one is 
young, sure, but it’s not that 
young. After all, he’s only human. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Clinton 
sex isn’t the issue, at least not 
entirely. We live in an era where, 
more often than not, the idea of a 
Ocover-upO is far more repugnant 
to the nation than the initial 
offense could ever be. And it’s 
painfully obvious to all but the 
most obtuse that Clinton is lying 
about something. 

We’ve also heard the argu¬ 
ment that it’s unfair to hold our 
politicians to a higher ideal than 
we expect of ourselves, that we 
could never live by the standards 
we set for our nation’s leaders. 

You’re damn right. 

Americans don’t need a drink¬ 
ing buddy who continually hits on 
the baby sitter to share their prob¬ 
lems with and we sure as Hell 
don’t need our president to “relate” 
to us. We need a leader who can 
stand up and say, “I’m you, only 
better. Follow me and we can 
make this countiy great. I’ve got a 
few ideas.” 

There was a time we thought 
Clinton was that man. Finally we 
thought we had a man who might 
electrify the nation, one who might 
bring back a touch of empathy and 
dynamism, a commitment to pub¬ 
lic service and to one another. 
Instead, it’s been business as usual 
in the beltway; Clinton abandoned 
idealism midway through his first 
term in favor of a sort of middle- 
of-the-road, all things to all people 
brand of leadership. It’s an aban¬ 
donment some of us will never for¬ 
get or forgive. 

We apologize. We must con¬ 
fess to a certain amount of ambiva¬ 
lence towards this issue and this 
president. It’s really sort of funny 
if you think about it. Clinton, the 
man who spent so much time culti¬ 
vating his youthful image, attempt¬ 
ing to appeal to the ever elusive 
twentysomethings has been 
brought low by one of our own. 

Serves you right. 


Have an opinion? Write an Editorial 
Want everyone to know the nasty or nice things on your 
mind? Submit a Column 
Contact us at x5379 


Check out our Website at www.holidayhair.eom 
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LOVERS 
DIFFER 
ON V-DAY 
ACTIVITIES 


JUNIATA COLLEGE 
THEATER STUDENTS 
BURNING DOWN" OLI 


involved include Rachel Sachetti 
(Stage Manager), Carly Hitzfeld 
(Asst. Stage Manager/Props Crew 
Chief), Julie Kelly (Asst. Stage 
Manager/Publicity Crew Chief), 
Erich Shellhammer (Technical 
Director), Claire Alderton (Sound 
Technician), Suzanne Zimmerman 
(Sound Technician), Amy 
Castellan (House Manager), and 
Cate Kurtz (Costume Crew Chief). 
Alumni Devin Malcolm (Master 
Carpenter) and Julie Costa 
(Costumes) are also assisting with 
the production. 

Five hard weeks of rehearsals 
will culminate in six performances 
next weekend in Oiler Hall. 

As with The Diviners , tickets 
will be required, but at no cost. 
Tickets are available at the Juniata 
College Student information desk 
in Ellis College Center. 

The show opens on Thursday 
February 19th, and continues 
through Saturday February 21st. 
There will be two performances 
each night (7:00 pm and 9:30 pm). 
Seating is limited, so it is advisable 
to get tickets as soon as possible. 
Additional seating may be avail¬ 
able at the door on a first come, 
first served basis. 

Unfortunately, latecomers will 
not be admitted due to the unique 
theater configuration. 


by Liz Hawkey 
Social/Cultural Editor 


by College Press Service 


If you really want to make 
sure you enjoy Valentine’s Day, 
celebrate with someone of the 
same sex, a recent study conduct¬ 
ed by Blistex Inc. suggests. 

The lip balm manufacturer 
suveryed 500 men and 500 
women across the United States 
and found—surprise—that when it 
comes to love men and women 
speak a different language. 

Forty-seven percent of men 
ranked kissing on the couch as 
their biggest Valentine’s Day 
turn-on—above dancing to a 
favorite song (19 percent), relax¬ 
ing with a foot massage (15 per¬ 
cent) and sharing a decadent 
dessert (12 percent). 

Women, on the other hand, 
said smooching on the sofa is 
their least favorite thing to do on 
Valentine’s Day (18 percent). 
Instead, dancing with their honey 
ranked number one at 30 percent, 
followed by the foot massage (25 
percent) and sweets (21 percent). 

A candlelight dinner topped 
the best-gift list for both men and 
women at 52 percent and 39 per¬ 
cent respectively. Receiving a 
memorable kiss ranked last on 
the list for women (7 percent), 
but second on men’s lists (18 per¬ 
cent). 

Both sexes did agree, how¬ 
ever, that an extra 10 pounds is 
their biggest Valentine’s Day 
turn-off. Bad cologne or perfume 
and razor stubble nearly tied for 


Juniata College Theater’s 
spring production promises to be a 
“fiery” event, as students prepare 
their own version of Max Frisch’s 
The Firebugs. The original play 
portrays an industrialist who wants 
to be “good”, and the manner in 
which he is taken advantage of by 
two arsonists. 

According to director and the¬ 
ater professor Andrew Belser, 
“Max Frisch wrote The Firebugs 
as a response to the post-World 
War II public debate concerning 
how evil could have been allowed 
to ferment, prosper, and nearly 
conquer the world.” Juniata’s 
adaptation is slightly more twisted, 
and places the audience in a world 
where every event in the play is 
interpreted by an eclectic array of 
media and artistic personalities. 

This “chorus” of interpreters 
is being portrayed by Andrew 
Bockis, Eric Hammar, Deb Hess, 
Shannon Nayyar, and Sean Steeg. 
Each member of the chorus has his 
or her own style of interpretation, 
and compete with each other for 
audience approval. 

On a tip from an unidentified 
source, the chorus heads to the 


Cast members Rebecca Berdar (Anna) and Ian Bannon (Policeman) pre¬ 
pare for next week’s performances. photo by Liz Hawkey 

home of Gottlieb Biedermann 
(Karl Hennon), and his somewhat 
psychotic wife Babette (Liz 
Hawkey). There have been a 
series of fires set in the town and it 
seems as if the Biedermanns may 
be the next target. Once Sepp 
Schmitz (Joe Schluter) and his 
sidekick Willi Eisenring (Ann 
Margrave) arrive, the chorus fol¬ 
lows closely to see whether 
Biedermann can avoid catastrophe, 
or if his complacency will lead to 
destruction. 

Other observers in the play 


include the Biedermann’s maid, 
Anna (Rebecca Berdar), the town 
policeman (Ian Bannon), and a 
strange professor (Ulrike Urban). 

The Firebugs promises to be 
technically outstanding, making 
use of the brand new lighting and 
sound systems just installed over 
semester break. 

The Firebugs is Professor 
Belser’s second production at 
Juniata, following a very success¬ 
ful fall production of The Diviners. 
His Assistant Director is C. C. 
McFarland, and other students 


TRUTH OR OPINION IN THE FIREBUCU 


Shannon, a Rhode Island 
School of Design graduate, replies, 
“Truth is the object...shape...and 
texture of constructed essence.” 

Eric, currently in his sixth 
year at Antioch College, notes, 
“Truth...a mike and a haircut. We 
believe it if it looks ‘honest’. But 
what is ‘honest’ ? And I quote...” 

Interrupting, Sean, an avid 
Mortal Kombat fan, laughs eagerly 
and exclaims, “Truth? A nice 
cracklin’ fire should provide 
enough truth!” 

Andy, an up and coming talk¬ 
ing head, comments, “Live on tele¬ 
vision truth is more honest.” 

Deb, a light technician, adds, 
“Truth is truth and light it as is.” 

Finally, Max Frisch writes, 
“Just because it happened, don’t 
put the blame on God, nor on our 
human nature, nor on our fruitful 
earth, nor on our radiant sun...Just 


by Matewan Sprout 
for the Juniatian 


Obviously, and yes, conve¬ 
niently, the young reporter 
Hawkey will present “The 
Firebugs” as impersonally as her 
theatrical psyche permits. 

However, her objective voice 
renders her opinion as truth. We 
immunize our language and sober 
our tone, picking and choosing our 
words that breathe objective reali¬ 
ty, thus disguising subjectivity. 

Inevitably, language reflects 
one’s particular slant and scope. 
For example, and in regard to the 
production, the artist, the journal¬ 
ist, the computer hack, the anchor¬ 
man, the blue collar and the play¬ 
wright himself will reveal their 
intrinsic values and beliefs. They 
look upon the same stage but no 
two see the same play. Consider: 


dgWn town 

HUNTINGDON 
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Shannon Nayyar, 


The chorus in The Firebugs, from top, clockwise. 

Andrew Bockis, Eric Hammar, Sean Steeg, and Deb Hess. 
because it happened must you call Blind...blind are we all and too 
the damned thing Fate?” complacent. We don’t see what is 

Truth is as elusive as sawdust transpiring around us unless the 
and we must understand that it’s media hands it to us. 
not what’s inside your head but While our inner fires are 

what your head is inside of. dying, some folks are burning. 
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JC Professor’s book examines Love 


E<TA 

CELEBRATES BLACK 
HISTORY MONTH WITH 
"LIFT EV'RY VOICE" 


(. . .Continuedfrom page 1) 


what it ought to be but what one 
meaning might have to do with 
another.” Wagoner believes his 
book covers new territory as 
opposed to moralistic books which 
tell the reader exactly how to love 
and scholarly books to complicat¬ 
ed for the average reader. 

Each type of love is structured 
into a similar analysis, beginning 
with the definition of the relation¬ 
ship. He states in the introduction, 
“Since the problem that love seeks 
to solve is the isolation of the self, 
the key consideration in each case 
is the nature of the relationship by 
which one finds himself or himself 
in another.” He also addresses the 
role of reason and sex, and the out¬ 
comes of each idea of love. 

The book is the result of 


by Jennifer Scordato & 
Erin Pohronezny 


mean a lot.” Parisha went on to 
say that in addition to being inter¬ 
esting, everyone involved learns a 
lot. They learn how to appreciate 
new things such as the works of 
literature of a different culture. 

Judy Katz, who organizes the 
program, hopes that the program 
accomplishes several things. She 
wants to give the readers a chance 
to share literature that they love 
and find personal meaning and 
value in. She would also like the 
audience to get a chance to be 
exposed to and enjoy work that is 
still being ignored. She stated, “it 
is important to recognize the con¬ 
tribution of not just ‘white’ 
American literature, but all- 
embracing literature.” 

The students are also excited 
about the final product being pre¬ 
sented to the community. World 
Lit. students are organizing the 


Dr. Wagoner holds his recent book The Meanings of Love, which solves 
the mystery of love from a simplified philosophical standpoint. The can 
filled with the imaginary spice LOVE on his desk give a more culinary 

answer. Photo by: Chris Thomas 

Wagoner’s Ideas of Love class he “Understanding these diflfer- 

started teaching about ten years ent ideas of love might help use to 

ago. Through many discussions be a little more realistic in what we 

with Juniata stu- _ ^?expect from love by 

dents, both listening / Sf making meanings and 

and talking, ® * implications more 

Wagoner came to the \ ^ ' clear.” 

conclusion that there -i’ : Last weekend 

was a lot of confu- ” Dr. Wagoner held a 

sion over love. He book signing at the 

believed a simplified book Barnes&Nobles Booksellers in 
addressing the philosophical ideas State College, however now that 

would help students and the public the book is written he has moved 

come to terms over what love is. on to other interests. His interest 

Although the class was innovative in love is merely a hobby for him. 
back therb many other institutions The book is on sale at the 

have added courses addressing Juniata College Bookstore and at 
love since then. the Barnes&Nobles in State 


Ideas of Love 


^Generalizations of the six ideas 
of love based on Dr. Wagoner’s 
The Meanings of Love : 


Erotic Love: Striving for what 
is best and most beautiful, sexual 
desire with the quest for perfec¬ 
tion. 

Christian Love: We love what 
we do have in terms of what we 
give instead of what we get. The 
gift of the self is the utmost 
expression of love. 

Romantic Love: 


The making 
of love as a religion, a synthesis 
of erotic and Christian love, 
romantic lovers find each them¬ 
selves in each other, with devas¬ 
tating results. 

Moral Love: 


True Love” as 
coined in The Princess Bride, 
faithfulness and integrity are 
most important. Pleasure 
between the partners is not based 
on passions (lust), but in gratifi¬ 
cation of their mutual rationality. 
Love as Power: The other has 
power over me because I need 
him or her. Without the recogni¬ 
tion of the other I have no sense 
of my self. There is a constant 
desire for the other’s acknowl¬ 
edgement, and fear that it may be 
withdrawn. 

Mutual Love: The paradox of 
finding oneself in another, the 
equilibrium between the self and 
the other. Love of another is 
inextricably linked to self-love 
because of the sameness of the 
other. 


Marybeth Henderson, Parisha Shah, and Eric Hammer prepare for the 
upcoming Lift Ev ’ry Voice competition. photo by: Chns Thomas 

and song written by James Weldon 
Johnson. This song has strong 
meaning in the African American 
community and has been adopted 
as the “Black National Anthem” . 

Students are invited to choose 
poems and passages written by 
black authors which have some 
special meaning to them. Readers 
all have different reasons for par¬ 
ticipating in the program. Parisha 
Shah, a freshman in the world lit¬ 
erature class, stated that she felt 
that it was important for her to par¬ 
ticipate in this program. “I partic¬ 
ipated in the Unlock Your Voice 
program during the fall semester 
and I think that these programs 


entire event. Separate committees 
were formed to take care of pub¬ 
licity, rehearsal, music, decoration, 
and reading. The readers sched¬ 
uled for the program are as fol¬ 
lows: Kathleen Barkley, Karen 
Lewis, Erin Black, Eric Hammar, 
Tonia Suenkonis, Marybeth 
Henderson, Sherry Dilling, 
Danielle Black, Rebecca Horton, 
Parisha Shah, Andrew Brignole, 
Heather Doyle, Kesha Baptiste, 
and Mali Kambandu. The 
Program will be held on Tuesday, 
February 17 at 8:15 PM in the 
Faculty Lounge in Ellis. 
Admission is free. 


Committed to the Community. 


“C A Full-Service Bank 
Serving Central PA Since 1866 

Huntingdon Regional Office (814) 643-0350 
Huntingdon Drive-In Office (814) 643-0350 
Huntingdon Plaza Office (814) 643-6141 

HPUUS 


EQUAL HOUSING 

LENDER 
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I MAY BE AM IGNORANT 
RAT, BUT THAT'S OKAY 

because ignorance: 
is. .. u f\... ur\... 

I 


BLISS... 


OH, GREAT. 
NOW ITS 
GONE.. 


IGNORANCE 
IS BLISS. 


For years they had tormented the workers by taunting 
them at the drive-through. But today was no ordinary 
day. You see. Lulu’s car was almost out of gas, and 
Burger World was almost out of meat. 


CHAOS by Brian Shuster 


ney m you talented 

ARTISTS OUT THERE! 

We’re always looking for 
artwork and cartoons to put in the paper. 

If you wish to submit your work to possibly be 
published in The Juniatian, send it to: 

Box 667 

or 

drop it off at our office in the 
basement of Ellis 

* Work must be camera ready and be done in ink * 
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Dan Aykroyd brushes off Elwood 
Blues for ’’Blues Brothers 2000” 


by Ian Spelling 

College Press Service _ 

Dan Aykroyd knows a little 
something about comedy. 

"I think that all comedians 
who work in North America have a 
comic sensibility that’s rooted in a, 
the Yiddish theater and, b, in the 
Catskills rhythm," says the star of 
"Saturday Night Live," "Blues 
Brothers," "Ghostbusters," 
"Driving Miss Daisy" and the "My 
Girl" movies. 

"That never leaves you. 
That’s the shudder-take, the spit- 
take, the double-take. It’s all out 
of the Catskills. Anybody working 
in comedy today has a little bit of 
that in their delivery. Those of us, 
like me, who came out of Canada, 
were influenced by the British 
music hall and by being just one 
step away from America and, 
therefore, having some sarcastic, 
satirical views of the States. 

"But the big, big influences 
for everybody of my age were the 
black and white TV comedians of 
the 1950s, like Lucille Ball, Desi 
Amaz, Jackie Gleason, Phil Silvers 
and Eve Arden. We can’t get away 
from those influences. That’s what 


we watched, what we grew up 
learning and it’s what we end up 
using in our day-to-day work." 

Moviegoers can look for it all 
in Aykroyd’s latest project, "Blues 
Brothers 2000," the long-awaited 
sequel to that 1980 monument to 
filmmaking excess, "The Blues 
Brothers." A good many faces 
from the original film, among 
them James Brown, the Blues 
Brothers Band, Steve Lawrence 
and Aretha Franklin, return for 
more fun. So, too, do musical 
supervisor Paul Shaffer and direc¬ 
tor John Landis. 

By all rights, "2000" never 
should have happened. John 
Belushi, Aykroyd’s partner in 
musical mayhem, died of a drug 
overdose in 1982. And, of course, 
nearly two decades have gone by 
since the original "Blues Brothers" 
was released. 

A few years back, though, 
Aykroyd donned Elwood Blues’ 
black suit, hat and sunglasses in 
order to perform at the opening of 
the Hard Rock Cafe in Manhattan 
and, as the years passed, he felt 
better prepared to pen a sequel. 

So committed were Aykroyd, 
co-star John Goodman and Landis 


to getting "2000" produced that 
they took almost no salary, accept¬ 
ing instead a percentage of what¬ 
ever profits the film goes on to 
generate. "Hey look, Universal 
gave us $30 million to make my 
script," the genial, chatty Aykroyd 
says during a conversation at the 
Essex House Hotel in Manhattan. 

"I can’t really complain that I 
didn’t get paid when they took that 
kind of money out of a corporation 
to support my vision. It was a labor 
of pure love. We worked hard to 
get it made. The studio didn’t 
know if they wanted to go for the 
concept because it was almost 20 
years later. You never know what 
people will show up to see. There 
are so many new musical influ¬ 
ences today. You have to make 
sure you appeal to the young audi¬ 
ences. We don’t know yet if we 
appealed to that audience. We’ll 
see." 

Oh, in case you’re wondering 
about the plot: Elwood, recently 
freed from prison, is informed of 
Jake’s (Belushi) death. He decides 
to reunite the Blues Brothers Band 
and take it on the road. Elwood 
soon meets bartender Mighty 
Mack McTeer (Goodman), as well 
as a cop (Joe Morton) and a 10- 
year-old orphan (J. Evan 
Bonifant), who become Blues 
Brothers. 

From there, as the cops, a 
right-wing militia group and the 
Chicago Chapter of the Moscow 
Mafia, chase the group, they head 
for Louisiana and the film’s kick- 
ass battle of the bands finale that 
includes B.B. King, Bo Diddley, 
Koko Taylor, Eric Clapton, Dr. 
John, Clarence Clemons, Steve 
Winwood, Jimmie Vaughan and 
other music giants. 

While Aykroyd awaits the fate 
of "2000," he’s also anticipating 
word from ABC on whether they’ll 
renew his sitcom, "Soul Man," in 
which he plays a widowed 


Episcopalian minister with four 
behaviorally challenged kids. "I 
have an incredible cast, great writ¬ 
ers and everything is very 
smooth," says Aykroyd, who lives 
in Manhattan with his wife, actress 
Donna Dixon, and their two chil¬ 
dren (a third is due in March), not 
far from where "Soul Man" films. 

"There are many good things 
about the job. It’s just a different 
kind of work than I’m used to. I 
had an undisciplined life since 
1979 and now I’m showing up at 
work at 9:30 a.m. and going home 
at 6:00 p.m. We’ll see where we 
stand at the end of the season. I 
want the show to evolve and if the 
ratings are such that it makes no 
sense to continue, then we won’t. I 
don’t just want to do a factory 
show for ABC. I want a show 
that’s a success and that has a shot 
at winning its time slot." 

Though Aykroyd also hosts 
the syndicated series "Psi Factors," 
which explores psychic phenome¬ 
na, he reports he currently has no 
other tricks up his sleeve, no 
"Driving Miss Daisy"-like dramat¬ 
ic turns to catch people off-guard. 
"I have five unproduced screen¬ 
plays," he says. "I’ve got a couple 
of nice science fiction pieces. I’ve 
got a Canadian Mountie comedy. 
I’ve got a ‘Ghostbusters 3’ treat¬ 
ment. I’d love to do another 
‘Dragnet’ film, but do it more real 
and heavier. (Tom) Hanks would 
never do it again. He’s long past 
that kind of merely serviceable 
comedy. 


FREE T-SHIRT 
+$1000 


Credit Card fundraisers 
for fraternities, sororities 
& groups. Any campus 
organization can raise up to 
$1000 by earning a whopping 
$5.00/VISA application. 
Call 1-800-932-0528 ext 65. 
Qualified callers receive 
FREE T-SHIRT. 


CONTINUATIONS 



(.. .Continued from page 2) 

RA when the roommate is pre¬ 
sent in the room. If it is 1 a.m. 
and a resident has a big problem, 
where are the many quiet places 
on campus for the RA and resi¬ 
dent to talk? If they stand in the 
shower together and whisper, 
they may get the confidentiality 
they deserve. 

Juniata being so small, it 
would be ignorant to think the 
roommate wouldn’t gossip some 
of the personal information or 
problems that they would over¬ 
hear between an RA and resident. 
Residents may not be willing to 
approach their RA when they are 
aware the roommate may over¬ 
hear what is going on. 

Second, having a roommate 
is often a pain in the butt. A sin¬ 
gle room offers the RA freedom 
from the problems of dealing 
with a roommate, so they can 
focus on the concerns of their 
residents. The RA can only be 
less of a help if they have to deal 
with their own roommate prob¬ 
lems. 

Third, it offers the RA free¬ 
dom of choice they need to per¬ 
form their duties. Without a 
roommate, they can do whatever 
they want in their room, study, 
watch a video, sleep. In other 
words, be present in the building. 
If the RA has to schedule his/her 
time in the room around the 
roommate, the RA will be in their 
room even less often, being 
forced to go somewhere else on 
campus when the roommate’s 
activity conflicts with the RA’s. 

Giving RA’s permanent 
roommates is only answering a 
problem with a problem, replac¬ 
ing too few rooms on campus 
with inability to perform RA 
duties. It does not offer a solu¬ 
tion to the problem. 

If you agree or disagree with 
RA’s having roommates, and 
other housing changes on cam¬ 
pus, attend the student forum 
February 17th at 7 p.m. in 
Alumni Hall. 


EARN 

$780-$ 1800/WEEK 

Raise all the money your student 
group needs by sponsoring a 
VISA Fundraiser on your campus. 
No investment & very little time 
needed. There’s no obligation, so 
why not call for information today. 
Call 1-800-323-8454 x 95. 



Do You Ever Find Yourself Adrift in a 
Sea of Unanswered Questions? 

Try Sending an 

S.O.S. 



Searching Our Souls, the new telephone line staffed 
by Juniata students, was created to provide the 
opportunity to discuss issues like: 

* Defining Spirituality 
*The Role of Faith in Daily Life 
*Understanding Others’ Views 
*Making Faith-Based Decisions 

Tuesdays and Thursdays 
9-11 PM 
641-5503 


Sponsored by CMB 



NO FEE & NO PRESSURE 
JUST FREE PREGNANCY 
TESTING AND THE FACTS 

ABOUT ABORTION 

CROSSROADS 

206 6th St. 643-3570 
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POLITICAL 


A Season for Non-violence: 
January 30th - April 4th 1998 


World Bank representa¬ 
tive to OECD visits JC: 

Madam Gretchen Handwerger 


by Valerie Cole 

Staff Writer _ 

The Interfaith Center of New 
York and the Temple of 
Understanding along with Arun 
Gandhi, the grandson of Mahatma 
Gandhi, former colleagues of Dr. 
Martin Luther King, and many 
other organizations that are work¬ 
ing to move the world towards 
■ peace are organizing A Season for 
Nonviolence. 

This is a globally unified 
grassroots initiative to create an 
awareness of nonviolent principals 
and practices as a powerful way to 
heal, transform and empower our 
lives and communities. The sea¬ 
son will last for a period of 64 
days, from January 30th through 
April 4th. The commencement of 
the season on January 30th 1998 
marked the 50th anniversary of the 
assassination of Mahatma Gandhi. 

The season's closure on April 
4th, 1998 marks the 30th anniver¬ 
sary of the assassination of Dr. 
Martin Luther King Jr. A Season 
for Nonviolence will honor all 
individuals and organizations who 
successfully use nonviolent means 
to empower individuals and com¬ 
munities. 

Over 200 non-profit organiza¬ 
tions and over 100 cities around 
the world will be participating dur¬ 


ing the Season for Nonviolence. 
Special emphasis will be placed on 
the legacies of two great men, 
Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr. 

On January 30th, 1998 the his¬ 
toric movement commenced with a 
memorial and commencement cel¬ 
ebration in honor of Mahatma 
Gandhi at the United Nations. 
Various cities such as Chicago, 
Portland, Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Miami, Denver, Detroit, Kansas 
City, Seattle and many others par¬ 
ticipated in the commencement. 

In New York City the season 
was kicked off by keynote address¬ 
es from Arun and Sunanda 
Gandhi, Reverend Jesse Jackson, 
Martin Luther King III and 
Ambassador Andrew Young. 
January 30th's celebration kicked 
off the 64 day world wide cam¬ 
paign. Many Co-sponsors and 
advisors of A Season of 
Nonviolence were in attendance 
such as the Baha'i International 
Community, The Center for 
Nonviolent Communication 
Arizona, Harvard University, 
Rotary International, Rainforest 
Action Network, UNESCO and 
World Artists for Tibet. 

Juniata College is also among 
the prestigious group of sponsors. 

The grassroots effort brought 


together communities, organiza¬ 
tions and individuals who are mak¬ 
ing nonviolent choices to alter and 
impact personal, public and social 
challenges. This effort to convey 
the message of nonviolence will 
affect communities, cities, the 
nation and the world in seeing non¬ 
violence as a powerful alternative 
for creating respect, justice, equity 
and understanding among all peo¬ 
ple throughout the 64 days. 
Media, community action, educa¬ 
tion, dialogue and other processes 
to empower and support nonvio¬ 
lent action will be used throughout 
the 64 days celebrating peace. 

On April 2nd there will be a 
culminating gathering at the 
United Nations to honor Dr. King. 
Both Martin Luther King and 
Mahatma Gandhi gave to the 
world one of the greatest gifts it 
ever received: the principals of 
nonviolence as an agent for social 
change. Members of the Juniata 
College Model United Nations will 
be in attendance. For information 
regarding this trip contact Valerie 
Cole at extension 4814. All mem¬ 
bers of the Juniata Community are 
welcome to join in the celebration 
of peace. 

For more information check 
out the official website at: 
http://www.GandhiKing.com. 


By Martin Abang Ewi 
Political Editor _ 


Madam Gretchen 

Handwerger, the World Bank rep¬ 
resentative to the Organization of 
Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) was this 
year Woodrow Wilson’s 
Foundation scholar to visit Juniata. 
Handwerger, now 62, married and 
has three grown-up children, first 
became a member of the 
International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) at age 40 before becoming a 
member of the World Bank five 
years later. She was nominated the 
World Bank representative to 
OECD in 1993. Handwerger, is a 
holder of BA in Biology. 

While on campus, 
Handwerger spoke widely on envi¬ 
ronmental, political and economic 
issues facing the world at large and 
the roles of the World Bank and the 
OECD in the fight to curb some of 
these problems. She began her 
discussion with the historical back¬ 
ground of the OECD. 

The OECD was formed in 
1947 as a response to the Marshall 
Plan. It was primarily an economic 
organization aimed at reconstruct¬ 
ing Western Europe after the ruins 


of the second world war. Today, 
membership of the OECD has 
extended to Eastern Europe, 
United States and Mexico bring¬ 
ing a total of 28 countries with its 
headquarters in Paris, France. The 
focus of the OECD has changed 
over time, from reconstruction of 
Western Europe to social, eco¬ 
nomic, technical, environmental 
and educational advancement of 
its members and non-member 
countries. The OECD also plays a 
strong role in encouraging social 
and welfare reforms in developing 
countries. It is commonly known 
as the “The Richman Club.” 

Responding to recent argu¬ 
ments for the closure of the IMF, 
Handwerger told a crowd of anx¬ 
ious students at G102 last 
Thursday, “...the argument failed 
to gain popularity because most of 
the countries advancing the argu¬ 
ment owe huge debts to the IMF 
and World Bank.” 

“The IMF and the World 
Bank,” she continued, “since their 
creation in 1944 have contributed 
and continue to contribute much to 
global development.” She barked 
at the proponents of this argument 
and said, “they’re only trying to 
escape from their debts.” 

“The closure of the IMF 
would create devastating impacts 
especially on developing countries 
which continue to see the 
Organization as the sole source for 
making loans,” she said. The 
speaker cited the role of the IMF 
and the World Bank in the struggle 
to rescue Russia from its recent 
political and economic transitions. 

“We gave Russia special bor¬ 
rowing preference alongside polit¬ 
ical, economic and technical 
advisers,” she said. Handwerger 
went further to acknowledge that 
the IMF does give certain condi¬ 
tions which might be harsh to 
some borrower-countries, “...but 
this is the only way the IMF can 
recover its loans,” she remarked. 

The eloquent speaker also 
told the students the role of the 
IMF in encouraging and promot¬ 
ing women’s status, “We believe 
that when women have more 
money, the spend it wisely and 
when they get better education, 
they spend it better,” she said in a 
raised voice. 

Handwerger called on all the 
(Continued on page 12 . . .) 


Model U.N.: North of the Border 


by Valer ie Cole 
Staff Writer 


On Thursday, January 29, at 
6:45 AM 7 students gathered in 
front of Ellis. What college stu¬ 
dents would be awake and incred¬ 
ibly energized at that ridiculous 
hour? Members of the Model UN 
organization, that's who! 

Kristy Manning, Beth Neely 
- Head Delegate, Christy Zalac, 
Valerie Cole - Head Delegate, 
Carissa Gigliotti, Helice Agria 
and Beth Shetter were the die¬ 
hard MUN-er's ready to make the 
11-12 hour drive up to Montreal, 
Canada for McGill University's 
8th annual McGill Model UN 
conference. 

Upon arrival, check in went 
smoothly and as soon as keys to 
rooms were obtained, the dele¬ 
gates rushed to their room to 
change into business attire and 
run over to the opening cere¬ 


monies and general assembly ple¬ 
nary. "The Opening Ceremonies 
were very impressive.," said Beth 
Neely. 

The mayor of Montreal spoke 
and a pre-taped video from the 
Prime Minister of Canada, Jean 
Chr&ien, was shown. It was a 
grand kick off to a wonderful 
weekend. 

The seven ladies had been 
preparing for the conference since 
late November. 803 delegates 
from schools all over North 
America were in attendance and 
the level of excellence was high. 
Juniata was the only school from 
Pennsylvania. One thing that the 
delegates found very special was 
running into friends from the con¬ 
ference that they attended back in 
November of 1997 on their respec¬ 
tive committees. 

Juniata represented Papua 
New Guinea (PNG) at the confer¬ 
ence. All member countries of the 


United Nations were represented 
which made for dynamic debates 
during committee sessions. 

For those of you who have not 
heard of PNG previously and are 
not familiar with it here are a few 
tidbits: 4,200,000 inhabit this love¬ 
ly tropical island and speak over 
750 indigenous languages, the 
island is shared with Indonesia and 
waters are shared with Australia to 
the South West, PNG is slightly 
larger than the state of California 
yet nothing in comparison to the 23 
million + inhabitants of the state, 
independence was gained in 1975 
and the government is a parliamen¬ 
tary democracy with the Queen of 
England being the head. 

A new thing that the delegates 
found very interesting and different 
from the conference that was 
attended back in November was 
the addresses by various officials 
relating to committees the dele¬ 
gates were on. 


For instance, in the Asian 
Pacific Economic Cooperation 
the group was addressed by Mrs. 
Frances McRae, who is a current 
member of the APEC Division in 
the Canadian Department of 
Foreign Affairs, and Ms. Carole 
Samdup, who works at the 
International Center for Human 
Rights and Democratic 
Development. 

The McMUN Conference 
staff spent a great deal of time 
creating real life crises for the 
committees to handle at various 
times. These crisis situations 
allowed the delegates to show 
their knowledge of their respec¬ 
tive countries policies and their 
ability to think on their feet. 

All delegates had an enjoy¬ 
able weekend and meet many new 
people. The Model UN club will 
be working an a trip for the Spring 
semester as well as inviting a 
speaker in. 
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SPORTS 


Eagle Sports Review 


I < me Games From 
2/13 - 2/27 


Men’s basketball: 


Women’s Swimming: 


[ 2/14 

Albright 

6:00 

1/31 

King’s 

1:00 

j 2/24 Susquehanna 3:00 

|Women’s Basketball: 

Men’s Volleyball: 

2/13 Rutgers 

7:00 

2/14 

Moravian 

2:00 

2/20 

Southampton 

7:00 

2/18 
i_ 

Elizabethtown 

7:00 

2/22 

Springfield 

2:00 


Netters open at home to 
Mercy hurst 


by Bub Parker 

Sports Information Director _ 

WOMEN'S BASKETBALL 
(5-12, 3-7 MAC): 

In their lone action of the week, the 
Eagles traveled to Messiah on 
Tuesday night for a Middle 
Atlantic Conference (MAC) 
Commonwealth League game, but 
came away with a 52-43 loss. 
Juniata was held to only 14 points 
in the first half and trailed at the 
break, 25-14. The Eagles 
outscored their opponent, 29-27, in 
the second stanza, but it was not 
enough to overcome the halftime 
deficit. Senior forward Mandy 
Pile led the team with 11 points, 
while sophomore center Mollie 
Lyman added 10 points. 
Sophomore forward Corinne Bills 
had a pulled down six rebounds 
and sophomore guard Dana 
Lichtenfels had seven steals to tie a 
career-best effort. 

WOMEN'S SWIMMING 
(5-8): 

The Eagles fell at Lycoming on 
Wednesday, 115-81, in their only 


(. . .Continuedfrom page 4) 

just a kiss." 

When it comes to dating, 
Woolery insists he hasn’t seen it 
all — but, he concedes, maybe 
more than most. He’s made plen¬ 
ty of mental notes through the 
years on the dos and don’ts of dat¬ 
ing but has pretty much kept them 
to himself. Until now. 

He’s no expert on relation¬ 
ships and doesn’t profess to be, 
yet people pour out their hearts to 
him. They stop him on the street 
to describe their dream dates and 
perfect mates. They lament in 
graphic detail about the last dud 
they took to dinner. And giggle 
about the dinners that turned into 
breakfasts. 

Even he’s not sure what he 
did to deserve such trust. Maybe 
it’s his quick smile and contagious 
laugh. Or the way he patted that 
comfy couch with the overstuffed 
cushions to make room for his 
next "Love Connection" guest. It 
might even have been the gentle 
but firm way he refereed contes¬ 
tants disgusted after their disas¬ 
trous outings. 

"I’ve seen better lookin’ legs 
in a bucket of chicken, Chuck!" a 


outing of the week. A competitive 
Warrior squad limited Juniata 
efforts to just four first-place fin¬ 
ishes in the 11 events on the 
evening. Sophomore Becky Koch 
earned top honors in the 200-yard 
individual medley (2:21.28) and 
was also second in the 100-yard 
breaststroke. Freshman Leslie 
Stewart was first in the 500-yard 
freestyle (6:09.53) and second in 
the 1,000-yard freestyle. Senior 
Kirsten Kenyon touched first in the 
100-yard backstroke (1:05.57). 
Sophomore Jennifer Agnew fin¬ 
ished first in the 100-yard freestyle 
(1:02.50). 

MEN'S BASKETBALL (5- 
15, 2-8 MAC): 

Juniata journeyed to Middle 
Atlantic Conference (MAC) 
Commonwealth League foe 
Messiah on Wednesday and 
dropped a 78-65 tilt to the hosts. 
The Eagles shot well from the 
floor during the initial 10 minutes 
of the first half and as a result, 
owned a 20-9 lead. Coach Rick 
Ferry’s club was outscored 19-10 
the rest of the half, but owned a 30- 
28 advantage at intermission. In 
the second half, the Falcons broke 


man once crowed on the air to a 
woman he sensed was about to jilt 
him. 

"She cried, oh, man, did she 
cry. I mean sobbing," Woolery 
said. "And there I was trying to 
keep everything running smoothly 
with a smile on my face. 

"I think people should be very 
careful about matters concerning 
the heart," he continued. "Dating 
should be fun, but it does come 
with certain responsibilities." 

Woolery’s observations: 

— The biggest mistake people 
make on a date is not being them¬ 
selves. 

"Forget worrying about all 
those good manners and protocol," 
he added. "If you are trying to be 


open a 47-47 tie with an 11-0 run 
over a four-minute span. Juniata 
battled back to cut the deficit to 
two, 67-65, at the 2:48 mark, but 
Messiah tallied the final 11 points 
of the game to secure the victory. 
Freshman guard Pat Sowerby led 
the blue and gold hardwood unit 
with 14 points, while freshman 
guard Nathan Hager chipped in 
with 13 points, six rebounds and 
four assists. Sophomore forward 
Tim Lonesky tied for team honors 
with six rebounds to go with nine 
points, while freshman guard Mike 
Trestka collected four steals. 
Freshman forward Nate Hinkel 
tied a personal-high with eight 
points. On Saturday, the Eagles 
dropped a 90-64 decision at St. 
Mary’s (MD). Juniata trailed, 34- 
26, at halftime and although it shot 
46 percent from the field for the 
game, it was also hampered by 21 
turnovers in the contest. Lonesky 
paced the blue and gold hoopers 
with a game-high 17 points and six 
rebounds. He also dished out five 
assists. Trestka posted 12 points 
and three steals, while Hager 
added 10 points, five caroms and 
four assists to the mix. 


somebody other than yourself, 
you’re going to be awkward and 
found out right away." 

— Clothes say a lot about you 
— even things you may not have 
intended. 

"If you have a hemline up 
‘round your rear end, you’re going 
to get a lot of attention," he said. 
"It’s up to you to decide if that’s 
really the attention you were hop¬ 
ing to attract. 

"And don’t be an idiot," he 
added. "Dress for the occasion 
always.” Don’t wear jeans when 
everyone else is in suits just 
because you want to be different." 

— Flashing wads of cash does¬ 
n’t necessarily win hearts. 

— Honesty is the best policy. 


by Bub Parker 

Sports Information Director 

Juniata began a busy 
stretch on Tuesday night with a 3- 
1 loss to visiting Mercyhurst, 15-6, 
15-12,12-15,15-7. It marked the 
home opener for the Eagles in 
1998. Senior opposite Tim 
Shawaryn had a team-best 25 kills 
and was second on the team with 
10 digs. Sophomore outside hitter 
Rod Kirby added 20 kills and eight 
digs, while senior middle hitter 
Andy Kurl had 18 kills and seven 
scoops. Senior middle hitter Bruce 
Ketrick had a club-high six blocks 
(two solo) and sophomore setter 
Mike Sheaffer handed out 71 
assists. The Eagles took on 
Division I Princeton on Thursday 
evening and gave the Tigers all 
they could handle before falling, 
15-6, 15-12, 11-15, 16-14. Juniata 
rallied from deficits in the second 
and fourth games, but came up just 


short in both outings. Shawaryn 
tied a Juniata single-match record 
with 38 kills and also had 11 digs 
and four aces. Kirby tallied 29 
kills and had a team-best 14 digs. 
Kurl posted 15 floor-finders, while 
Ketrick had seven blocks on the 
night. Freshman setter Kevin 
Moore was inserted into the match 
towards the end of the first game 
and ended the evening with 77 
assists and four blocks. The 
Eagles fell to Ohio State, 3-0 (15- 
9, 15-2, 15-6), on Friday. The 
Buckeyes, currently ranked sev¬ 
enth in the latest USA 
Today/American Volleyball 
Coaches Association Division I 
Poll, limited Juniata’s attack to a 
.021 hitting percentage. Shawaryn 
had 12 kills and 10 digs to lead the 
Eagles, while Kirby contributed 10 
kills, nine digs and two aces. 
Ketrick recorded four blocks and 
Moore, in his first collegiate start, 
dished out 30 assists. 


| 1P1EZ SPORTS TRIVIA j 

jThis issue’s prize for the first correct answer is a Heart Pez dispenser! j 

•All answers must be submitted by phone to extension 4718. Leave youn 
[name, phone number, and your complete answer. 

{The question: In which semester of which year did Juniata’s Kenpo! 
[Karate club form? 

[Last Issue’s Winner: Last issue’s winner was Slim! Slim answered cor-\ 
I rectly with the year 1986. 


We need your articles! We need your articles! 

Submit a article about your sport, club. Or we can help you write an 
article about a problem, question, or praise you have for something on 
campus. 

r~ " —\ 

Western Auto 

701 Washington St., Downtown Huntingdon 

• Local Radio Shack Dealer 

• Cellular One® Authorization 

• Craftsmen Tools 

• Car Batteries 

All credit cards accepted, including Sears 

■ 

V___ J 
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Svents 


Feb 13: Club JC/J.A.M. Cyber 
Series - The Festers & The 
Bluestones - 10:00 p.m., Cyber 
Connection, Ellis. 

Feb 14: Valentine’s Double 
Feature: “My Sest Friend’s 
Wedding” and “Ghost” 8>:15 p.m., 
Alumni Flail, $2 

Feb 16: David Sell Lecture: 
Sustainability and 

Environmental Issues - 3:00 
p.m.. Alumni Flail. 

Feb 17: "Lift Ev’ry Voice" - 6:15 
p.m., Faculty Lounge. 

Student Forum: Housing and 
overenrollment, 7 p.m.. Alumni 
Hall 

Feb 13: Career Services, 

Graduate School Planning, 4-5 
p.m. 

Feb 19: Career Services, How to 
work a career fair, 4-5 p.m. 

Feb 19-22: Juniata College 
Theatre: “Firebugs” showings at 
7 p.m. and 9:30 p.m., tickets 
available at info desk 
Feb. 20: Film “Flubber” 6:15 p.m. 
Alumni Hall 

Feb 21: Shopping Trip to 
Lancaster 

Club JC with the band ’Astro 
Chicken’ - 10:00 p.m.. Location 
TSA, free admission. 


Summer On 
Campus Job 

Residence Counselor and 
Activities Coordinator 

•Summer intensive English pro¬ 
gram with students from Japan 
and other countries 
•Check the public folder “Jobs 
for Students” for details 


667 Juniata College 
Huntingdon, Pa 16652 
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World Bank rep. visits 

(. .Continuedfrom page 10) Foundation’s focus on Juniata 


students who plan to have post¬ 
graduate education especially 
with POEs in Business, 
Accounting, Environmental 
Science, Economics and 
International Relations to think of 
applying to the OECD and the 
IMF for jobs. 

In a special interview 
Handwerger told The Juniatian 
that, “We encourage young men 
and women of all nationalities 
with post-graduate education to 
serve at the OECD, Juniata stu¬ 
dents being our focus this week 
are especially encouraged.” 

Madam Handwerger was 
here to mark activities of last 
week Woodrow Wilson’s 


College. For her one school week 
on campus from Monday, January 
26 - Friday January 30, 1998, 
Handwerger talked to more than 
500 students from various depart¬ 
ments including. 

She was given a warm recep¬ 
tion by the Political Science, 
PACS, Environmental Science, 
Economics and Business depart¬ 
ments. While leaving the campus, 
Handwerger told The Juniatian 
that, “I enjoyed talking to the stu¬ 
dents, faculty and administration. 
Juniata is a beautiful place to 
study, I felt well honored and I 
will carry the experience to my 
colleagues,” she said as she 
waived a nostalgic good-bye. 


Many student gov’t 
leaders paid nationwide 


Gainesville, FL-At colleges 
and universities nationwide, some 
critics say Student Government 
leaders shouldn’t be paid a dime of 
student-fee money. Others argue 
that top elected leaders who put in 
40-plus hour work weeks and man¬ 
age multi-million dollar budget 
deserve to be compensated. The 
first ever “Student Government 
Salary Survey” conducted by 
Student Leader magazine offers 
answers to the SG pay debate. 

The student body president at 
the University of Miami in Florida 
is the highest-compensated cam¬ 
pus leader surveyed, receiving a 
$19,140 annual tuition waiver. 

The student government 
leader with the highest cash salary 
is the president at Washington 
State University, who receives 
$15,463 per year. Gannon 
University, in Erie, PA had the sec¬ 
ond highest paid leader for private 
colleges, with a $16,760 waiver. 

Juniata student government 
officials receive no reimbursement 
for their positions. 

Of the 150 schools contacted, 
the survey includes all type of pri¬ 
vate and public institutions. 
Seventy percent offer some sort of 
compensation, which often 
includes salaries, scholarships, 
free tuition, and class credits. The 
survey also revealed that many 
leaders get perks such as reserved 
parking spaces, free concert tick¬ 


ets, and even plush apartments. 

“Some students may wonder 
why SG leaders are getting paid, 
but the truth is, most campus lead¬ 
ers deserve financial remunera¬ 
tion,” says Butch Oxendine, 
Student Leader publisher and edi¬ 
tor-in-chief. “For many, it’s a full 
time job. Without pay, lots of 
quality leaders couldn’t serve, 
because they’d have to get jobs 
off-campus. A salary or scholar¬ 
ship allows all types of students, 
not just wealthy ones, to get 
involved on campus.” 

Media, higher-education offi¬ 
cials, and student leaders are 
jumping on the salary-debate 
bandwagon. For students and 
administrators who have been 
mulling over the SG pay debate, 
the survey and analysis provide 
fodder for discussion. It’s the first 
in-depth analysis of whether or not 
elected campus leaders should get 
compensated. 

HELP WANTED 

Men / Women earn $375 week¬ 
ly processing / assembling 
Medical I.D. Cards at home. 
Immediate openings, your local 
area, Experience unnecessary, 
will train. 

Call Medicat'd 
I-541-386-5290 
Exl. H 8M 


1) How do you rate Juniata's recycling program? (circle one) 


COMMENTS: (ex. I would improve . . .) 


Please mail to: Box 1182 Juniata College, Huntingdon, PA 16652 


J.C. Recycling Survey 


(sponsored by the JC Recycling Committee) 


1) What is your relation to JC? (student, alum, etc.) 


2) How often do you recycle? 

Rate from 1 - 5 (l=never, 5=always) 


3) Do you know where to recycle: (circle yes/no) 

a) corrugated cardboard 

b) newspapers 

c) all other paper 


good okay 


so-so 


terrible 


Column: 


An Eagle’s 


by Julia C. Tutino _ 

On the wall in my room, 
there hangs an old Ziggy comic 
strip that I cut out a long time ago. 
I used to carry it around in my 
wallet, until it got so worn that I 
had to laminate it. Ziggy stands at 
the edge of a cliff, feeling as if 
he’s on top of the world. In the 
distance, he can see a most beau¬ 
tiful sunset. The sky is blue 
streaked with yellow and the 
clouds are blue and orange and 
purple. The sun is a deep red- 
oraiige. It really is breathtaking. 
Clapping, Ziggy can find only 
two words describe what he’s 
thinking. “Go, God.” 

Last night, on my way back 
from dinner, I looked up to the 
sky and had an experience similar 


to Ziggy’s. I saw a truly awesome 
sunset. I couldn’t see the sun, but 
the sky was beautiful. The shad¬ 
owed outline of the Juniata land¬ 
scape, the buildings and trees, 
clearly defined itself against the 
bright blue, deep pink, and purple 
sky. I couldn’t turn away, the 
sight was so magnetic. 

I stood by the window at the 
top of the steps between 1st and 
2nd Lesher with one of my 
friends. As others passed, we told 
them to stop and look at how 
beautiful it really was. Soon, five 
or six of us were gathered by the 
window admiring the wonderful 
view. A simple sunset turned into 
one of those magical moments 
that I’ll remember in years to 
come. 

Then, a thought occurred to 
me. The sun sets every day, with¬ 
out fail. What made this sunset so 
special? Why don’t I see it every 
day? Is my life really that busy 
that I can’t take time out to admire 
nature’s beauty? What about you? 
Have you watched the sun set 
lately? 


CONTINUATIONS 
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Working for Waffles 


b i 11 m o r e 
stick to determine the number of 
taps the tree can support; a larger 
diameter tree and/or healthier tree 
will produce more sap, thus it can 
probably support more than one 
bucket. A relatively clear area of 
bark is chosen for tapping, and a 
hand drill is used to cut into the 
trunk. 

The sap-water flows in the 
xylem of the tree, thus it is rela¬ 
tively close to the outside bark, 
therefore, only a shallow drilling 
is necessary. The hole is cleaned 
to prevent blockage of flow, and a 
spile or short drainage tube is gen¬ 
tly hammered (“tapped”) into the 
tree. A bucket is then hung on the 
spile and emptied periodically. 
Emptying sap-water from the 
buckets into a mobile collecting 
(Continued on page 4 . . .) 


Maple Syrup Production at the Raystown Field Station 


identify a maple is to 
look for opposite 
branching. 

Few trees in 
Pennsylvania exhibit 
such a branching 
arrangement: 
maples, ashes, dog¬ 
woods, and horse 
chestnuts. With a lit- 

i tle practice it is quite 

easy to distinguish a 

maple from these 

other oppositely- 

branched trees. A red 

maple differs from a 

sugar maple in the 

size of its buds; red 

maple buds are rather 

large and berry-like 

when compared to 
wldmgumk sugarmap | ebuds , tis 

,an Eggert important to note the 

differences between maple species 
because sugar maple sao vields 


by Brian C. Eggert 
Staff Writer 


Sugaring, the process of col¬ 
lecting sap-water from trees and 
converting it into syrup, has taken 
place at the Juniata College Field 
Station since 1974 shortly after the 
college acquired the land. The 
effort is the result of student-vol¬ 
unteers, along with faculty, staff, 
and community members who help 
in every step of the process. 

During late winter, when the 
days are above freezing and the 
nights below, there is a time-span 
of about four to eight weeks during 
which maple sap can be collected. 
For the most part, by evaporating 
water from maple sap-water, you 
end up with maple syrup. 

The first step in syrup produc¬ 
tion is identifying a sugarbush, an 
area of forest that contains enough 


at the sugaring shed at the Raystown Field Station last week. 

maples to make sap collection 
worthwhile. The trees you are 
hunting are sugar maples since 


their sap yields the most syrup 
(about 3%) while the red maple 
yields (1.5%). The easiest way to 


Forum 


answers many enrollment and 
housing questions mmwm - ~TEi 


'Paye 2: On w 
cantfeuo? 


only increase its maximum capaci¬ 
ty after lots of study and analysis, 
and is a long term option. 

"There were a few years when 
enrollment was at 1300, and I don’t 
think we want to be at that state, 
because there was levels of dis¬ 
comfort, particularly as it related to 
room draw and room arrange¬ 
ments." The enrollment for next 
year is predicted to be at 1250 stu¬ 
dents. 

There are 1042 residence hall 
beds on campus, which can be 
extended to 1100-1125 beds with 
other options the college has con¬ 
sidered, such as giving RA’s room¬ 
mates. 

The renovations of East were 
not planned during this period of 
maximum enrollment according to 
(Continued on page 3 . . .) 


by Chris Thomas 
Editor 


Paye 3: Hicne OK t&e 
student falcon 


Questions regarding statistics, 
over-enrollment, housing, and 
RA’s having roommates were 
addressed at a student forum on 
Tuesday February 17th. Nine 
administrators were in attendance 
to field questions from students 
and faculty in relation to enroll¬ 
ment and housing issues. 

Over-enrollment 

"What is the appropriate stu¬ 
dent size? 1 think we set that 
between 1250 and 1260, sometime 
in the future, not near term, I think 
the board of trustees will look at a 
college size of 1500," President 
Neff stated. However, Juniata will 


5: Studento 
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Editorial 


Scandal and the Media On or Off Campus? 


By Amy Sant am aria, 

Opinion Editor _ 

I saw a performance of 
Firebugs, this semester’s play, 
over the weekend, and it made me 
start thinking about the role of the 
media in our country. The topic 
they addressed in the production 
was timely, I realized, with the 
presidential scandal seeping into 
every newspaper, magazine, news 
broadcast, talk show, commentary, 
joke, and weather forecast. 

I know I am not the only one 
who feels disgusted by the amount 
of attention the media has devoted 
to this alleged affair. What does it 
say about our country that most 
people are more informed about 
Monica Lewinsky and the 
President’s legal difficulties than 
about the possibility of war with 
Iraq? We, as a whole, are either 
passive objects of the powerful 
dictatorship of the media or muck¬ 
raking, scandal-obsessed, lovers of 
sensation, who are relatively apa¬ 
thetic and disillusioned with real 
politics and their grand-scale con¬ 
sequences. 

Neither option is a flattering 
portrait. Perhaps 1 am still experi¬ 
encing disturbing aftereffects of 


the play to provide such a cynical 
outlook. The media (to which, 
after all, I belong), is not a single 
portentous entity, but a wide and 
varied collection of presentations 
of what individuals and small 
groups consider to be important. 

However, it still frightens me 
the power that television’s evening 
news holds over the majority of the 
nation. If a program devotes sixty 
percent of the national news time 
to the presidential scandal, and 
only half as much to the situation 
in Iraq, it is a direct result that peo¬ 
ple will think more about the 
President’s personal life than about 
his role of an international leader. 

What I would like to see is the 
widespread rejection of media cov¬ 
erage of Monica Lewinsky investi¬ 
gations and other national scan¬ 
dals, and a renewed interest in 
more meaningful and internation¬ 
ally relevant issues. Our 
President’s first priority is to run 
our country, not to defend himself 
from personal and partisan attacks. 
Hopefully we students can try to 
overcome the rumor-laden college 
atmosphere and break free from 
our sheltered existences by 
attempting to educate ourselves 
about real issues. 


Lately there has been a lot of 
debate about over-enrollment here 
at Juniata College. As a response 
to the crunch in housing, Juniata 
has decided to open the Hess apart¬ 
ment complex to qualified Seniors, 
those having a 3.0 GPA or higher 
and no judicial record. While liv¬ 
ing at Hess, those Seniors will still 
pay Juniata Room and Board, even 
though Hess apartments qualify as 
off-campus housing. Who else can 
live off-campus, though? Plus, 
what are the advantages? 

After asking myself these 
questions, my friend and I took to 
the streets to see what the housing 
situation is really like in 
Huntingdon. After looking through 
a few newspapers and inquiring at 
Real Estate offices we found and 
made appointments to see several 
apartments. The apartments we 
looked at ranged in size from small 
2-3 person up to a house that could 
fit 10 Juniatians. Some were nice 
and others were not so great, but 
nonetheless they were available 
and gave us a feel of what it would 
be like to rough it out in the streets 
of Huntingdon. After our field 
research, we decided to do a side- 
by-side general and economic 
comparison of the benefits and dis¬ 
advantages to off-campus living. 
Of course, every situation is differ¬ 
ent, but we can take a look at our 
hypothetical situation. Here goes: 

On Campus: 10 months 

Juniata Room/Board*:$4820 
Technology Fee: $200 
Total per person: $5020 

Off Campus: 10 months 

(approximations from research) 
Rent: $4000 
Food: $2500 
Electric: $300 
Phone/Cable: $500 
Divided by 3 people: $2450 

*quoted from the "Juniata 
Financial Planner." 

There are benefits to living in 
the Juniata dorms, though. While 
off campus, one may not get as 
much interaction with other stu¬ 
dents, taking away from their 
social life, but this can be easily 
alleviated by staying involved in 
some of the numerous on campus 
clubs. I have also been told by 
some that the major benefit to stay¬ 
ing in the dorms and paying for the 
meal plan is convenience. You are 
paying for the convenience of just 
having to walk to Baker everyday, 
instead of cooking for yourself. I 


just wonder if the $2570 difference 
is worth that convenience. 
Comparatively, that is like buying 
a one small sub at Sheetz for $5 
when you can get the same ingre¬ 
dients and make a couple large for 
$2.50. Which would you take? 

One must also consider the 
space issue. Juniata room/board 
includes a "room the size of a clos¬ 
et," as Residential Life Director 
Kathy Collins put it at the Student 
Forum on Enrollment, and a bath¬ 
room shared by about 15 other 
hallmates. While paying half as 
much, one can live in a modest 2 
bedroom apartment with a living 
room, dining room (sometimes), 
kitchen, and private bath. If one 
wants pure schematics, then com¬ 
pare paying $5000 for a room just 
a little bigger than the average 
Smithfield Prison jail cell to pay¬ 
ing $2450 for accommodations the 
rest of society deems as normal. 

In a personal note, as a 
Freshman, I have to fight to live 
off campus next year. Up until the 
recent housing crunch 
Sophomores were absolutely not 
allowed off campus, just check the 
"room draw" folder in "public 
folders". As a person coming from 
out of state I cannot afford to fly 
home every time a break comes 
up, nor do I feel like imposing on 
friends, asking them to care for 
me. The reason I say this is 
because I am sure that there are 
others like me that are in the same 
type of situation. 

So, why is it that all who want 
to live off campus have to go 
through an application process? 
Why are those who inquire about 
living off campus deterred from 
doing so? I love Juniata. I love the 
faculty and professors, but I think 
someone is getting a little too 
money hungry in this aspect. We 
are supposed to be here as mature 
people, taught to act like adults, 
and think for ourselves. But when 
we do act like as adults do, search¬ 
ing for a better deal somewhere 
else, we have to get approval to 
take the better option. 

(Continued on page 8 . . .) 


CORRECTION 

In the Cyber cafe article pub¬ 
lished on January 30, Matt 
Sherer ‘98 should also be cred¬ 
ited for the setup and original 
LINUX idea for the Cafe, with 
the aid of Jason Mickel. 


Letter to the Editor 

Dear Editor, 

As we approach the end of the 
month of February, the same com¬ 
pulsion tugs at me - the one that 
tells me to write a letter to the 
Juniatian. It’s the same urge that I 
had at Thanksgiving, in December, 
and as the new year began. It’s 
hard when you are not a talented, 
gifted, well-educated writer. 
However, since this desire doesn’t 
seem willing to leave me, you’re 
stuck with what I have to offer in 
my own humble, passionate way. 

Working at Juniata for the 
past eleven years has been an 
incredible gift, not because of the 
fantastic salary, but because of the 
awesome benefits. Being just a 
small part of the lives of the won¬ 
derful young men and women who 
are students here is a bonus that no 
money could ever replace. This 
fall, when Catholic Council’s 
annual food drive became a part of 
the class competition for 
Homecoming Weekend, we didn’t 
imagine in our wildest dreams just 
how much would be added to the 
food baskets for the needy at 
Christmas and to the local food 
bank shelves. 

Once again, as the holiday 
season approached, gifts were pur¬ 
chased to be added to food baskets 
so that the children of needy fami¬ 
lies would have a little something 
special in addition to the edibles 
that were delivered to them. Don’t 
think that these things go unno¬ 
ticed. You never know whose 
lives you touch by your acts of 
kindness and generosity. 

Students and staff here are 
warm-hearted and giving, and it’s 
not just at Thanksgiving, or 
Christmas, or as a new year 
begins, or on Valentine’s Day. It 
seems to be all the time. It’s a 
pleasure to work at a place where 
young adults are polite, pleasant, 
and positive. Don’t ever lose 
touch with these wonderful quali¬ 
ties. They will take you far in life. 

Shirley Powell, 

Career Services Assistant 


Letters to the Editor should be 
addressed to box 667. The editors 
reserve the right to print only non- 
libelous and responsible content 
and to edit all letters submitted. 
The staff reserves the right to pub¬ 
lish all full signatures unless the 
writer can supply valid reason for 
omitting his/her name. _| 
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Forum deals with questions of housing and enrollment 


( . . Continued from page 1) 

Neff, "The reason we did residence 
hall renovations when we did was 
that we had a downturn in student 
size, and we tried to bring resi¬ 
dence halls on line as that turned 
up." 

"I thought we could avoid 
doing East Houses, when I talked 
to parents and when I talked to stu¬ 
dents there was two different per¬ 
ceptions of East Houses. . . but 
there ought to be a quality of resi¬ 
dential life. My wife told me five 
years ago when my daughter was 
in East houses that something 
should have been done then." 

There are no plans to build 
new residence halls. 

Neff mentioned that the 
Health and Wellness Center will be 
converted into student rooms, and 
the center will be relocated to the 
former DuBois Business College 
House on the 1600 block of Moore 
Street. 

Housing 

Kathy Collins, director of res¬ 
idential life, said it is her goal at 
any time to open up next year 
without triples. In 1996-97 the 
colleges started with 67 triples, 
this past fall all nine triples were 
eliminated on opening day. 

She believes encouraging stu¬ 
dents to move off-campus will 
open up the space needed for on- 
campus housing. "We have many 
students on our campus right now 
who do not wish to live in tradi¬ 
tional residence hall settings. We 


have students coming to campus 
right now never having to share a 
room with a brother or sister, now 
we put them in a room the size of a 
closet and ask them to share with 
another person, this is a very diffi¬ 
cult transition for them to make." 

Because the core of the 
Juniata community still would be 
on campus and that most of the 
off-campus apartments are close to 
campus, Collins believes that it 
will not de-centralize the campus 
community. 

David Hawsey, who oversees 
enrollment, stated that all enrolling 
freshman who may be tripled are 
made fully aware, "What do we 
tell freshman? It would be unethi¬ 
cal and wrong to not tell freshman 
that they will be tripled. This issue 
comes from a successful marketing 
plan which creates demand for 
your college. . . the people who 
should be tripled are those who 
decide very, very late that they 
want to attend Juniata College 
(after the May 1 deadline)." 

RA’s and Roommates 

Lakso stated that administra¬ 
tion realizes how important a sin¬ 
gle is to resident assistants, which 
is why they are being compensated 
for their roommate next year. If 
RA’s were not doubled up with a 
roommate, 90 triples would have 
to be created to fill the housing 
demand. 

Collins responded to the issue 
of confidentiality and RA’s, "Are 
we comprising that confidentiali¬ 


ty? I do not believe so. The RA’s 
we have on staff will choose their 
roommates accordingly over that 
issue. And I also know there are 
many places in residence halls, 
lounges, other rooms that they can 
go to and talk." 

RA’s will receive five addi¬ 
tional days of training next year, 
for a total of 10 days. "The RA’s 
will receive additional training 
over this issue, I’m get hints and 
ideas and hints from other colleges 
who have gone through this. We 
will get through this just fine." 

Collins mentioned that many 
other colleges at times assign 
roommates to RA’s to deal with 
housing demand. She believes 
RA’s are used to separating person¬ 
al problems, such as dealing with a 
roommate, from their RA duties. 

There will be no reduction in 
the room cost for the roommate of 
the RA, Collins stated. Although, 
Hawsey welcomed the audience’s 
suggestion of compensating RA 
roommates. 

Statistics 

David Hawsey provided the 
following statistics about enroll¬ 
ment over the past several years: 
Average high school GPA, 
enrolling students: 

1994: 3.56 1995: 3.52 

1996: 3.56 1997: 3.60 

Average SAT score, enrolling stu¬ 
dents: 

1994: 1122 1995: 1122 

1996: 1132 1997: 1164 

Percentage in top 1/5 of class, 


enrolling students: 

1994:48.3% 1997: 58% 

Percentage in top 1/10 of class, 
enrolling students: 

1994: 27.9% 1997: 36% 

Average GPA of Juniata stu¬ 
dents on athletic teams is 2.90, 
higher than the overall average of 
students on campus. 

Enrollment 

Prospective students often 
give weight to the student faculty 
ratio of a institution as representa¬ 
tive of how large classes are. How 
does Juniata calculate their ratio, 
which is 14.7 students per faculty 
member? 

According to Registrar Bill 
Duey, it is a very simple division, 
divide the number of full-time 
equivalent faculty into full-time 
equivalent students. To arrive at 
those equivalents, they take the 
number of credits each student 
takes, add them all up and divide 
by the average number of credit 
hours a student takes in a semester, 
in Juniata’s case, fifteen. They 
then divide by the number of 
teaching faculty and come up with 
the student faculty ratio. 

"We don’t calculate faculty 
who are on leave in a given year," 
vice-president for finance and 
operations Bill Alexander said. 

"Whenever we publish the 
student faculty ratio, we say what 
it is. There are a number of people 
who calculate your student faculty 
ratio for you without even inform¬ 
ing you, for example Barron’s or 
Petersons Guides," Provost Jim 


Lakso said. Juniata is not respon¬ 
sible for the number when a out¬ 
side source calculates it. 

This is why students may see 
different values for the student- 
faculty ratio of a institution. 
"Different colleges calculate the 
student faculty ratio in different 
ways. Some colleges for example 
count their librarians as faculty, 
even if they don’t teach a course," 
Lakso continued. 

Smaller student faculty ratios 
are represent smaller class size and 
more personal attention for stu¬ 
dents. However, it is a important 
financial indicator, if the ratio is 
too low the college won’t have a 
healthy financial situation, because 
faculty salaries are paid mainly by 
student tuition. Juniata is stable 
with a ratio between 13.5:1 and 
15:1. 

According to David Hawsey, 
the Enrollment Center tries to dis¬ 
suade people from using the stu¬ 
dent faculty ratio for anything 
valuable. 

"Instead I tell them to go take a 
tour, ask to see the classes and labs 
in your area of interest, and ask to 
see the smallest class you might 
take and the largest class you 
might take." Since many larger 
institutions manipulate their stu¬ 
dent-faculty ratio to sound favor¬ 
able (Penn State has one similar to 
Juniata), they often are not a accu¬ 
rate indicator of class size. 

Juniata’s average class size is 
22 students, which is calculated 
differently than the student-faculty 
ratio. 
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Maple syruping at the Field Station 


( . .Continuedfrom page 1) 
tank and then into a holding tank is 
where most of the volunteer-work 
is needed. 

For those of you worried 
about the tree, don’t fret. The tree 
is not harmed much at all. An area 
of bark around the tap-hole dies, 
but in a year or two the hole heals 
closed and the bark is regrown. 
For this reason, though, one must 
be careful to tap in a variety of 
places and not in a circle around 
the tree. If too many tap-holes 
overlap, the nutrient flow will be 
hindered, and the tree will die. 

Another method of sap-water 
collecting involves stringing plas¬ 
tic tubing from tree to tree, tapping 
each maple in the line. The “sap 
line” must be tautly stretched and 
angled downhill to obtain maxi¬ 
mum performance with the help of 
gravity. 

Sap from sugarbushes tapped 
with sap lines is drained into a 
large barrel. The method is rather 
efficient once in place, but still 
requires bucket-carrying volun¬ 
teers for transport sap-water from 
the barrel to the collecting tank. 

Maple syrup is the concentrat¬ 
ed sap of the maple tree, so the 
question should be “What is in 
maple sap?” The sap is made up 
primarily of water, almost 98% 
water. The remaining 2-3% is sug¬ 
ars made by the tree. 

Once the holding tank (ours is 
approximately 1,100 gallons) is 
filled, the sap-water is filtered and 
piped into the “sugar shed,” where 
the sap is processed into syrup. 
First, the sap is heated to tempera¬ 
tures above 212°F in a boiling pan, 


How to tap a 
maple tree 

Ducket Method 

(used at field station) 

1. Find a maple tree 

2. Prill a tap-hole with a hand 
drill 

3. Clean the hole 

4. Gently hammer a spile (draw 
tube and bucket holder) into the 
tap hole. 

5. Place a bucket with lid on the 
spile 

6. Monitor and empty buckets 
regularly (depends on sap flow 
rate) 

Sap Line Method 

1. Find a maple tree 

2. String a sap line (tube) from 
tree to tree utilizing gravity 

3. Drill a tap-hole and clean. 

4. Insert a plastic spile and 
connect to tubing 

5. Sap water drains into a large 
collecting barrel emptied by 
hand. 


where most of the water is 
boiled out. Then the boiled sap 
filters into a separation pan 
heated to near boiling tempera¬ 
ture, due to higher sugar con¬ 
tent that liquid can be heated 
more. The most concentrated 
sap-water filters into the finish¬ 
ing pan where it is heated to 

219°F and monitored until it is 
thick enough (according to a 
refractometer) to be considered 
maple syrup. The hot syrup is 


transferred out of the finishing pan 
and filtered twice to remove niter 
(a tree mineral) and any other 
impurities. Once filtered, the 
syrup is bottled in sterilized jugs. 
It takes approximately 30 gallons 
of sap to make 1 gallon of syrup, 
but when all the hard work is done, 
it’s time to “bring on the waffles”! 

Volunteers get to enjoy waf¬ 
fles with maple syrup while work¬ 
ing on the syrup production at the 
field station. The syrup is not sold 
(1 gallon can sell for $30-$40) and 
instead distributed to the volun¬ 
teers who helped produce the 
syrup. 

Pennsylvania is one of the 
leading producers of maple syrup. 
Private sugarers also convert the 
syrup into candy, extracts, and 
potato candy. When kept in the 
fridge or the freezer (maple syrup 
does not freeze), it keeps almost 
forever. 

Maple syrup is also one of the 
few sweet treats that does digest in 
our digestive system helping to 
keep the blood sugar more even. 
(below) The sugaring shed at the 
Field Station contains equipment 
to hold and boil sap-water. 




(Right) A student drills a hole into the maple tree with a hand-drill and then inserts a spile (tube and bucket 
holder). A collecting bucket is then hung from the tree (right) which holds the draining sap-water. 



(top) Students including veterans Mike Niebauer (facing away) and 
Brandon Staub (facing middle) watch over the steam producing boiling 
pans to the left, (below) The boiling pans are fired using wood that vol¬ 
unteers Collected and chopped. Photos by; Brian Eggcrt 

GRE scores may not be 
a success predictor 


by College Press Service _ 

Ithaca, NY: The Graduate 
Record Exam is a poor predictor of 
graduate school success, a new 
study says. 

While most applicants are 
required to submit GRE scores, the 
test does little to forecast who will 
do well in graduate programs for 
psychology and possibly other 
fields as well, according to 
researchers from Cornell and Yale 
universities. 

Of the three sections of the 
GRE (verbal, quantitative, and 
analytical), only the analytical sec¬ 
tion predicted any aspect of gradu¬ 
ate success beyond the first year, 
and that was only for men the 
researchers found. 

“Graduate programs rely so 
heavily on GRE’s to make their 
initial cuts, many well-qualified 
applicants who are strong in the 
appropriate areas aren’t even being 


considered,” said Wendy Williams, 
a Cornell professor who conducted 
the study with Yale professor 
Robert J. Sternberg. 

The professors also studied 
the GRE advanced test in psychol¬ 
ogy and found that the specialized 
exam failed to identify abilities 
needed for success in the psychol¬ 
ogy profession. 

“We know from other 
researchers’ work that the GREs 
also have failed to predict success 
in the field of physics and we sus¬ 
pect that the GREs will fail to 
prove predictive for the humanities 
as well,” Williams said. 

As part of the study, the 
researchers asked 40 psychology 
professors at Yale to rank 166 
graduate students they had taught 
from 1980 through 1991. 

The researchers found little to 
connect GRE scores with grade- 
point averages and evaluations of 
(Continued on page 8 .. .) 
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Sugaring Season: An expert’s view 


by MacKenzie Ruggiero 


Staff Writer 


Once a year at Juniata 
College’s Raystown Field Station 
there begins a season that few 
Pennsylvanians ever have the 
opportunity to know. It is sugaring 
season, which means time to make 
maple syrup. The Grove family, 
who owned the field station prior 
to the creation of Raystown Lake, 
had been tapping trees for genera¬ 
tions. The sugar grove, as the 
group of trees is referred to, has 
been used to make maple syrup for 
decades. 

This year’s season, which 
began about two weeks ago, has 
been a slow one, according to 
Mike Niebauer, a senior biology 
and ecology student. “The prob¬ 
lem is that we have had very little 
weather below freezing lately.” 


Mike, along with Brandon Staub, water back down to the roots. This 

both seniors, and Alex Metcalf, a flow helps to obtain the sugar 

freshman, are overseeing this sea- water. 

son’s process. Their advisor is Taps are placed on the trees, 

professor Chuck Yohn. Mike and and the sugar water is collected in 

Brandon have been involved with tw o slightly different ways. Trees 

the process for the past two years. that are easy to reach have buckets 

Alex has been sugaring that directly collect the water. A 

for a number of years in | number of the trees are located 

his home state of jHB on a hillside, so hoses are con- 

Vermont. Mike says that nected to the taps and the 

Alex’s experience has water is directed into a central 

been valuable. I tank. This year, 250 trees have 

Sugaring season been tapped, but the goal is to 

usually begins mid to end of reach between 400 and 500 taps. 

February and lasts about a month. Again it depends on the weather. 

As Mike explained to me, it’s an Once there is enough sugar 

event that is dependent upon the water, it is boiled down to make 

weather. Days that reach the 40’s the syrup. The most that was made 

and nights that are in the 20s are 1° one season was about 100 gal- 

best to obtain the most sugar water. 1°ns. Boiling happens about two 

During the day the water begins to or three times a season, 

climb to the tips of the branches. The process of making maple 

while cool nights help to draw the syrup requires many hands. It 


takes time to empty 200 buckets. 

All members of the Juniata 
community are invited to partici¬ 
pate. At the beginning of this sea¬ 
son an email list was formed. If 
you would like to be on this list, 
contact Chuck Yohn, Sharon 
Simpson, or stop by the field sta¬ 
tion office. The emails give details 
of transportation to and from the 
station, as well as approximate 
boiling days. At the end of a hard 
day of work, it is common to sam¬ 
ple the product over hot waffles, or 
enjoy hot maple tea. 

When asked about his experi¬ 
ences sugaring, Mike had this to 
offer: “This is a great opportunity. 
How often do you get to make 
maple syrup? It’s a great break 
from classes, and you get to meet 
new people and have a great time. 
The best part is being rewarded 
with waffles and maples syrup.” 

Sugaring season is a short sea- 



in this event, the time is now. How 
many of your friends can say that 
they made maple syrup as part of 


Moore Memories: 

A Farewell to President Neff 

haps to the murmur heard on cam¬ 
pus after the announcement, a 
group of students voluntarily took 
the reigns to plan an event to 
replace the Ball. 

With the support of the former 
budget allowance for Presidential, 
the group of approximately 20 stu¬ 
dents undertook the project, meet¬ 
ing on Mondays throughout the 
first half of the semester. 

At first, they looked at having 
a spring ball here on campus, but 
finally, their collaborative efforts 
resulted in Moore Memories: A 
Farewell to President Neff, a trib¬ 
ute to Dr. and Mrs. Neff. 

The President himself still 
was involved in the process, and 
voluntarily chose three dates that 
were suitable for the occasion, and 
that would allow he and his wife to 
be in attendance. The committee 
weighed their options and, despite 
the seeming early date, chose 
Friday, March 13 for the date of 
the formal event. 

The event is to be held from 9 
p.m. until 1 a.m. in Baker 
Refectory. The student committee 
wishes to keep the event as formal, 
and therefore, the required attire 
for the evening will be black tie or 
gown. 

There will be no admission 
charge for Moore Memories, and 
due to the location, alcohol will 


by Carrie Richards 
Features Editor 

On Wednesday, February 18, 1998, 
at 1:20 a.m., the faculty, adminis¬ 
tration and students of Juniata 
College heard that familiar beep of 
incoming mail on their electronic 
accounts. Well, those who were 
awake at that hour would have 
heard that beep. 

After being notified of the 
cancellation of Presidential Ball 
weeks before, we received our 
notice that another formal event 
would take the place of the tradi¬ 
tional ball: Moore Memories: A 
Farewell to President Neff. 

So what is this switch of tradi¬ 


tion all about? 

Traditionally, the Presidential 
Ball was held near the end of the 
spring semester. In the past few 
years it was held off-campus at the 
Elks Lodge in downtown 
Huntingdon. 

The President’s office coordi¬ 
nated the event, sending invita¬ 
tions to students, faculty, adminis¬ 
tration and alumni. However, this 
year, tradition was challenged due 
to the close of Dr. Neff’s presiden¬ 
cy. His office decided that they 
would not have the necessary time 
to coordinate the event. 

In response to the cancella¬ 
tion of Presidential Ball, and per- 


r Enjoy a helpful and 

Camp rewarding summer at Camp 

SUSS6X Sussex which is located in 

the beautiful mountains of 
a I j / northern New Jersey and is 

Tf about one hour from New 

York City. We need M/F 
counselors. Head 

pioneering, social worker, LPN/RN/Student Nurse, Jewish 
Cultural prepram. Salaries are attractive! Please call for 

more information or write to: Camp StlSSCX 

33 Blatherwick Dr .Berlin, N.J. 08009 
Phone (609) 753-9265 or (718) 261-8700 
E-mail-Cardyl @ AOL.com 


son. If you would like to take part their college experience? 



Presidential of the past. A look at presidential in the bygone era of the 
early nineties 

not be permitted. Alumni are still 
welcome'as guests, although invi¬ 
tations will not be sent outside of 
campus. Refreshments will be 
served. 

Despite that this year’s 
Presidential Ball has been canceled 
due to uncontrollable circum¬ 
stances, it is the hope of many, 
including some of those students 
on the committee, that the tradition 
of Presidential Ball, or something 
like it, will continue. 


1 


/ women earn 
!y processing / assembling 
Medical I.D. Cards at home. 
Immediate openings, your local 
area. Experience unnecessary. 


Call Medi 
541-386- 
Ext 11 
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Preparing for the Plunge into the when booty calls, and other ‘issues* 

working world 


By Bernard J. Milano 

College Press Service _ 

February is already here, and 
graduation is quickly approaching 
for you seniors out there. Many of 
you, I’m sure, either have jobs 
lined up or are confident that you 
will have accepted offers by May. 
I’d like to take some time now to 
run through various points you’ll 
want to keep in mind when you 
make the jump from student life to 
the business world. It’s a major 
change for you, and the way you 
handle yourself on your first job 
can affect the rest of your career. 
As I’ve said in previous columns, 
you don’t get a second chance to 
make a good first impression. 

I can’t over-emphasize the 
importance of starting off on the 
right foot by bringing your best 
effort to your first job. The initial 
impression you make on your 
employer can mean a lot down the 
road — even if you don’t stay at 
that first firm. Having positive ref¬ 
erences will show future employ¬ 
ers — as well as graduate schools 
some of you might apply to — that 
you entered the working world as a 
mature and confident adult. 

It goes without saying that if 
you do stay at your first company 
for a long time, the impact you 
make as a new recruit can be 
extremely helpful in the subse¬ 
quent years. There are a number of 
examples. For instance, most 
employers keep good records on 
their employees, and these records 
become vitally important when 
employees are up for promotion. 
Also, the lower-level superiors 
you’ll have as a new employee will 


more than likely move up in the 
firm ahead of you, remaining 
above you. They’ll remember the 
kind of work you did, and can 
prove to be powerful allies in your 
own climb up the ladder. 

Don’t be afraid to make mistakes 
in your first year. It’s inevitable, 
and there isn’t anyone in the busi¬ 
ness world who didn’t stumble in 
his or her early years. It really is 
true that you learn from your mis¬ 
takes, so pick yourself up and 
move on. Equally important is 
avoiding being a blamer. Not many 
people are impressed by the ability 
to also show that a mistake was 
someone else’s fault. 

It’s understandable for recent 
graduates to want to have their 
own living arrangements, or per¬ 
haps live with friends, rather than 
move back in with their parents. 
However, if you do have the 
chance to live at home and com¬ 
mute to your job, consider doing 
so for a while. The money you 
save by not paying rent can add up, 
and will come in useful when you 
finally do move. Too often, stu¬ 
dents put themselves through 
unnecessary hardships in the name 
of independence. 

I’ll leave you with the best 
advice of all: enjoy yourself! Work 
hard and demonstrate that you’re a 
competent and diligent worker, but 
also enjoy this interesting part of 
your life. You’re embarking on a 
new adventure, so make the most 
of it. Much like college itself, 
many people look back fondly on 
their first few years in ‘the real 
world’ as a very special point in 
their lives. 


By Benjamin Carp 
Yale Herald 

An acquaintance of mine 
went to visit her ex-boyfriend in 
Baltimore last weekend, ostensi¬ 
bly to talk about the nature of their 
friendship. They’d agreed to “just 
be friends,” but now she had a 
problem: she and her ex were 
stretching the definition of friend¬ 
ship to include hooking up every 
time they saw each other. 

“Ah, so the true purpose of 
your visit to Baltimore is a Booty 
Call,” I said, beaming with pride. 
I’d just learned this term from a 
freshman. (They’ve been on the 
outside world more recently, so 
they know all the current lingo). 

A Booty Call, according to 
my source, is one made between 
two people who supposedly have 
no emotional attachment — other 
than friendship, of course. Without 
any need for formalities (dinner, 
meeting parents, dealing with neu¬ 
roses, etc.) they promptly get 
together, get down, and get it on. 
“So the problem,” my friend said, 
“is that he wants to make this more 
permanent — to have a Friendship 
with Privileges.” 

My friend’s ex is thinking in 


By Adam Weinstein 
The Badger Herald 
University of Wisconsin at 
Madison _ 

OK, so an alligator strolling 
with its owner down the street is 
still an uncommon sight, but facul¬ 
ty of the University of Wisconsin 
at Madison’s School of Veterinary 
Medicine say it’s not unusual to 
find these odd couples hanging out 
in their waiting rooms. 

The number of exotic animals 
waiting to be seen by the universi¬ 
ty’s veterinarians has increased by 
about 450 percent over the last five 
years, school officials say. 

Unusual pets are all the rage, 
said Keith Benson, one of the 
school’s instructors. People are 
straying away from cats and dogs, 


Poli Sci terms. He wants the right 
to “peaceably assemble” and the 
writ of “habeas corpus” (Latin for 
“You have the body”) without the 
commitment of a relationship. 
“That’s what makes a Booty Call 
such a sweet deal,” another friend 
of mine said. “Hooking up, after 
all, is a bodily function like any 
other. It’s messy, it’s embarrassing 
to discuss in mixed company, but 
biology compels it, and it’s fun. 

“So what good is a relation¬ 
ship?” she continued. “All that 
emotional excess. It’s the ‘90s, and 
I have enough angst on my mind 
without having to deal with some¬ 
one else’s issues.” 

Which brings us to another word 
popping up in everyone’s vocabu¬ 
lary that, oddly enough, sheds 
another troubled light on the Booty 
Call. 

We say “issues” nowadays 
because nobody has “problems.” 
In the Care Bear, politically correct 
‘90s, no one is brave enough to say 
someone has a problem. I mean, 
who are we, as post-modernists, to 
say Joe Blow’s penchant for copu¬ 
lating goats is a problem? It would 
be crude. 


he said, because they often think 
less traditional companions are 
cooler. They’re also cheaper in 
many cases, and — due to relaxed 
ownership laws in many states — 
easy to get. Folks shopping for 
anything from iguanas to pythons 
can find them in various mail order 
catalogs. 

But the growing trend has very 
certain pros and cons, Benson and 
many of his colleagues say. In the 
wake of fewer research grants, vet¬ 
erinarians are delighted to learn 
more about exotic animals through 
hands-on experience, but they also 
worry that owners who buy such 
pets on a whim won’t be able to 
care for them properly. 

“A lot of times people are 
looking for animals that don’t 


someone tells us so, we smile 
vaguely, and then, without any 
specific knowledge, opt to ignore 
Joe’s issues or avoid Joe himself. 

In our cowardice, we avoid 
talking about people’s problems 
and exposing our own. Instead, we 
gloss over them with the seeming¬ 
ly innocuous word “issues,” which 
allows us shelter from life’s 
unpleasantries. We covet the privi¬ 
lege of a hookup, but desperately 
seek to avoid deep emotional com¬ 
mitment (After all, that would 
involve dealing with “issues”). As 
a consequence, we miss some of 
the finer things in life. 

We have cheapened relation¬ 
ships and friendships. Yes, one can 
say: “So what? Others will come 
later. College is the time to have 
fun.” But what will you do when 
it’s time to start those deeper rela¬ 
tionships and deal with real 
“issues?” 

If we’re not careful now, we 
may all end up as soulless, uncar¬ 
ing egomaniacs who are great in 
the sack, but slow to call the next 
morning. 

Booty Calls are nothing but 
problems. 


require the time commitment of 
cats and dogs, and they also want 
an inexpensive pet,” Benson said. 
“Most of the time, though, it’s too 
good to be true. Unfortunately, the 
care costs of some of these animals 
may be many times the original 
cost of the actual animal. 

“Ninety percent of the dis¬ 
eases (in exotic animals) that we 
see arise because of inadequate 
(care).” 

To both increase its data collection 
and encourage people to take their 
unusual pets in for regular check¬ 
ups, the university’s veterinary 
hospital is charging less to treat 
exotic animals than it does to treat 
cats and dogs. 

Because of the dramatic 
change in its patient population, 
the university’s school of veteri¬ 
nary medicine is expanding to 
accommodate the new animals and 
the people who want to study 
them. The school has hired four 
new faculty members devoted to 
treating nontraditional animals. It 
is also embarking on a $3.2 million 
renovation project to double the 
size and consolidate portions of the 
teaching hospital’s programs for 
small-animal treatment. 
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Western Auto 

701 Washington St., Downtown Huntingdon 

• Local Radio Shack Dealer 

• Cellular One® Authorization 

• Craftsmen Tools 

• Car Batteries 

All credit cards accepted, including Sears 
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VIRGINITY 

is a precious GIFT 
you can only GIVE AWAY ONCE 
please SAVE it for your SPOUSE 

For information or help contact: 

CROSSROADS 

206 6th St._ 643-3570 


Hence, he has “issues.” When 

Feathery And Scaley Pets Picking Up In Popularity 
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SPORTS 


Eagle Sports Review 


by Bub Parker 

Sports Information Director 

MEN’S VOLLEYBALL 
(4-8, 1-1 EIVA Tait): 

The Eagles went 2-1 on the week 
with a pair of wins over upper- 
division foes and a loss to the num¬ 
ber-two ranked club in the latest 
American Volleyball Coaches 
Association (AVCA) Division III 
Poll. Juniata, the top-ranked team 
in the latest AVCA Division III rat¬ 
ings traveled to East Stroudsburg 
on Tuesday and posted a 15-11, 
16-14, 6-15, 12-15, 15-10 victory 
in what turned out to be a 
marathon Eastern Intercollegiate 
Volleyball Association (EIVA) 
match. Sophomore outside hitter 
Rod Kirby posted 30 kills and 14 
digs to lead the Eagles, while 
senior opposite Tim Shawaryn tal¬ 
lied 22 kills and 14 digs. 
Freshman setter Kevin Moore 
passed out 84 assists. On Friday, 
the Eagles knocked off 
Southampton College in Memorial 
Gymnasium, 15-13, 12-15, 14-16, 
15-5, 15-11. Senior middle hitter 
Andy Kurl paced Juniata with 27 
kills and four blocks. Kirby added 
26 spikes and 14 digs to go with 
three aces. Junior outside hitter 
Ryan Celesnik had 19 kills and 15 
digs, while Shawaryn registered 17 
floor-finders and 15 scoops. 
Moore was responsible for 89 
assists. The blue and gold high- 
netters then fell to Division III 
Springfield (MA) on Sunday after¬ 
noon in Huntingdon, 9-15, 15-13, 
15-11, 6-15, 15-11. Shawaryn 
completed a fine week with 35 
kills, 11 digs and five blocks. 
Kirby added 23 kills, seven digs 
and four blocks, while Kurl posted 
21 kills and 11 digs. Moore dished 
out 95 assists and had six kills. 

MEN’S BASKETBALL 
(7-17, 4-10 MAC): 

Juniata played host to 
Elizabethtown on Tuesday night in 
a Middle Atlantic Conference 
(MAC) Commonwealth League 
contest and pulled off a 71-65 tri¬ 
umph over the Blue Jays. In the 
first half, the Eagles were down by 
as many as eight, 27-19, before 
going on a 15-6 run to go up 34-33 
at the break. Juniata never trailed 
in the second stanza. Sophomore 
forward Tim Lonesky posted a 
double-double with 19 points and 
14 rebounds. Freshman Pat 
Sowerby tossed in 14 points with 
four three pointers, while freshman 
guard Nathan Hager added 10 


markers. Freshman guard Mike 
Trestka had a team-best four steals. 
On Saturday, Juniata completed 
the 1997-98 season with a 103-80 
loss at Susquehanna. The Eagles 
trailed, 59-40, at halftime and 
could not get the deficit under 16 
points in the second half. The 
Crusaders hit 59 percent of their 
shots for the game, including 65 
percent in the first stanza. 
Lonesky put the cap on a fine week 
and season with a career-high 34 
points (his previous best was 30 
that he had accomplished twice). 



He also had a team-best nine 
rebounds. Hager added 12 points 
to the mix, while Trestka posted 
eight points and seven caroms. 
The Eagles improved on last year’s 
record of 3-21 and 1-13 in MAC 
league play this winter with a team 
made up of two sophomores and 
nine freshman. 

WOMEN’S BASKETBALL 
(5-16, 3-11 MAC): 

The Eagles took on Elizabethtown 
on Wednesday night in a Middle 
Atlantic Conference (MAC) 
Commonwealth League matchup 
and lost, 97-72, to the red-hot Blue 
Jays. Elizabethtown dominated 
play early and built a 36-13 lead 
with seven minutes left to play in 
the first half. The blue and gold 
hoopers got a strong effort from 
sophomore forward Danny Young, 
who was 13-for-14 from the chari¬ 
ty stripe, handed out seven assists, 
recorded five steals and pulled 
down seven rebounds. Young fin¬ 
ished with a game-high 21 points. 


Senior forward Mandy Pile 
chipped in with 16 points. Juniata 
completed the slate on Saturday 
with a 74-62 loss at Susquehanna. 
The Eagles were up, 34-32, at half¬ 
time and then owned a 42-34 mar¬ 
gin with 18:21 to go in the game, 
but a 24-4 run by the hosts over a 
10-minute span was the turning 
point in the game. Pile, who 
appeared in her final collegiate tilt, 
tossed in 22 points and had nine 
rebounds. Young added 19 points 
and a team-best 11 rebounds. Pile 
ended her College Hill tenure 
ranked third in career scoring at 
Juniata with 1,318 points and she 
is also seventh on the all-time 
Eagle rebounding charts with 682 
caroms. Juniata, under the direc¬ 
tion of first-year coach Jennifer 
Reimer, improved on its 0-23 over¬ 
all mark from the 1996-97 season. 

WOMEN’S SWIMMING 
(3-10): 

The Juniata tankers placed eighth 
at the Middle Atlantic Conference 
swimming championship held at 
Lycoming College over the week¬ 
end. The Eagles finished the 
three-day event with 82 points. 
Elizabethtown claimed the 
women’s crown with 432 markers. 
Senior Kirsten Kenyon posted the 
top individual performance for 
Juniata with a fourth-place show¬ 
ing in the 200-yard backstroke 
(2:18.70). She was also fifth in the 
100-yard backstroke with a 
1:03.84 clocking. Sophomore 
Becky Koch took fifth in the 200- 
yard breaststroke (2:40.24) and 
was sixth in both the 200-yard 
individual medly (2:23.11) and 
100-yard breaststroke (1:13.67). 
The best performance for a relay 
team for Juniata was turned in by 
the 200-yard freestyle squad made 
up of junior Erin Bode, sophomore 
Kristen Plotner, sophomore 
Allyson Kenyon and freshman 
Kara Piazza. Juniata has placed 
eighth at the conference champi¬ 
onship the past three years. 


Home Games From 
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[Men’s Volleyball: 


3/18 

E. Mennonite 

7:00 

3/20 

Vassar 

7:00 

3/24 

Penn State 

7:00 


Men’s basketball: 

season complete 
(7-17, 4-10 MAC) 


3/2 7 

Women’s basketball: 

season complete 
(5-16, 3-11 MAC) 

Women’s Swimming: 

season complete 
(3-10) 



Please note: Thi 
age to consume 


IN CANADi 

_ DAY SKI & 15 min. across Vermont Border 

O SNOWBOARD LIFT TICKET J 

5 NIGHTS LODGING, LUXURY J^f 
CONDO, FULLY EQUIP. \ f 

5 DAYS & NIGHTS OF COLLEGIATE 
PARTIES, CONTESTS ETC. 
Students from over 150 U.S. Colleges 
Group Leader & Campus Rep Discounts 


partyih 


Call or E-Mail for a free color brochure 

www.skitravel.com 

1-SOO-999-SKI-9 


MORE SPACE JUST ADDED FOR WINTERBREAK (JANUARY) 6 SPRINGBREAK 


Pez Sports Trivia 

'This issue’s prize for the first correct answer is a Mickey Mouse dis-j 
[penser! 

[All answers must be submitted by phone to extension 4718. Leave yourj 
'name, phone number, and your complete answer. 

•The question: What was the highest scoring win for the Juniata Men’s] 
[Basketball team this year? 

\Last Issue's Winner: There were no correct answers to last week’s ques-\ 
\tion. Juniata’s Kenpo Karate club was formed in the Spring of 1997. 

!_i 



Committed to the Community. 



A Full-Service Bank 
Serving Central PA Since 1866 


Huntingdon Regional Office (814) 643-0350 
Huntingdon Drive-In Office (814) 643-0350 
Huntingdon Plaza Office (814) 643-6141 



EQUAL HOUSING 

LENDER 
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CONTINUATIONS 


(■ . .Continuedfrom page 4) 
student performance. Only the 
analytical section predicted some 
success, but that held true for men 
only. 

Women’s performance in 
graduate school could be affected 
by fears of incompetence or role 


expectations, researchers noted. 

“Instead of relying so heavily 
on GREs—and many applicants 
aren’t even considered if their 
GRE scores are not in the top 
group—we need to develop and use 
tests that measure meaningful per¬ 
formances in specific areas,” 


Poetry (Contest 

You may enter a free poetry contest sponsored by the Berkeley 
Bards. The grand prize has been increased this year to $1000 and 
everyone is invited to enter. 

The guideline is simple. Your poem, 21 lines or less, may be 
written on any subject, using any style. Deadline for entering is 
March 27, 1998. Winners will be announced by the last week in 
October and a winner’s list sent to all entrants. 

Says noted Poetry Director Dr. Ralph Kasper, “Pennsylvania 
has a great reputation for producing fine poets and we think this 
contest will yield exciting results. As an incentive to beginning 
poets we reserve the right to publish the winning poems!” 

To enter, send one poem only: Free Poetry Contest, 1678 
Shattuck Avenue, Suite 101, Berkeley, California, 94709. Or enter 
on line at www.freecontest.com 


THE RECYCLE BIN 


Did you know that all paper on campus is recycled paper? 
The Print Shop is working with Weyerhaeuser 
Manufactures to supply the entire campus with 20% post 
consumer paper. This means that all the tests, papers, 
and handouts you receive in class are made from recycled 
materials. 


{. .Continuedfrom page 2) 

Above all else, if living off 
j - -■ 

sive, less convenient, and 
included living conditions worse 
than the dorms; isn’t it better to 
let students live off campus to 
better integrate the town and col¬ 
lege. Downtown Huntingdon 

and the Juniata campus may be 

' 

other, but in many senses are 
very far apart. If one looks at 
typical college towns where sm- 


encouraged to live off campus 
one can see majo d fl •cnees in 
town life. Huntingdon has a 
great opportunity to become a 
’'college town” with coffee 
shops, etc., but it will never be 





for 

America 

What are you doing next year? 

Teach for America is looking 
for exceptional seniors who are 
interested in making a change in 
today’s education crisis. 

Teach for America is a non¬ 
profit organization that places col¬ 
lege graduates in poor urban and 
rural schools. No education 
coursework or degree is necessary 
to apply. Positions are full time 
and paid. 

We are now in the last round 
of the 1998 recruitment and appli¬ 
cation season. The final deadline 
is March 2. 

Become a part of a national 
movement to improve public edu¬ 
cation! For more information con¬ 
tact us at 1-800-832-1230 or on 
line at, www.teachforamerica.org. 
Or visit you career services office. 


Williams said. 

The GREs were developed by 
the Educational Testing Services. 
The general test is designed to 
measure a student’s verbal, quanti¬ 
tative and analytical skills devel¬ 
oped over a long period of time. 

The study, published in the 
June issue of American 
Psychologist, was funded in part 
by the U.S. Department of 
Education. 


'fitter 


Catch Juniata baseball 
Live on 92.3 WKVR-FM 


Thursday, March 12, 1:00pm- Dickinson (double-header) | 
Wednesday, March 18, 3:00pm- Gettysburg 
Saturday, March 28, 1:00pm- Widener 
(double-header) 
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Baker receives an $8,500 revamp over 



Spring Break. But why? 


by Daniel Haeusser 
Staff Writer 


was able to determine what types 
of food few people were taking. 
These items were taken off the 
rotating menu in return for newer 
items of better quality. In addi- 
t ' 0n ’ menu was cut back from a 

---lines, one for a grilled item and one 

■riott Management Services at Juniata, as an Italian Line. 

equipment including ceramic heating In addition there is a 


Traditional Line both inside Baker 
and paralleling the Grill Line at the 
other Baker entrance. This second 
Traditional Line is meant to serve 
those students that are in too much 
of a rush to wait in long lines. 

The special “Just In Time” 
meals (JIT) from Sunday nights 
last semester are also included 
twice each day now at a separate 
station where one traditional style 
meal is prepared directly in front 
of students from scratch. 

The JIT station is a challenge 
for many Marriott employees who 
are used to only working behind 
the scenes. However as they 
become used to the station and see 
how much more the students enjoy 


Coming back from Spring 
Break many students were shocked 
to find some of their dreams 
answered - Baker food was actual¬ 
ly good! Burgers made entirely of 
meat on toasted buns and fresh hot 
pizza were just two of the many 
Baker improvements experienced 
by students on arrival back at col¬ 
lege. 

Over the break the college and 
Marriott spent approximately 
$8,500 revamping parts of Baker 
in response to student and faculty 
opinions and concerns. Some stu¬ 
dents may remember a survey that 
Marriott gave early in the Fall 
Semester. All of the changes in 
Baker were a direct result of that 
survey, information from focus 


(continued on page 3....) 


groups, and administration feed¬ 
back. The changes were also 



based on a series of improvements 
that have been taking place on the 
campus of UCLA. 

Based on the surveys it 
appeared that students wanted less 
of a large variety of bad quality 
foods in return for a small variety 
of better quality foods and prepara¬ 
tion. With this in mind, Dean 
Wuerfl and his hardworking team 
of Marriott employees set out to 
change Baker from a haven of 
steam pans and dried out food 
under heat lamps into a new format 
where food is cooked in front of 
students in a centralized manner. 

By taking the cooking from 
behind the scenes directly in front 
of students it allows more interac¬ 
tions between Baker employees 
and students and allows for fresh 
food that doesn’t remain sitting for 
a long period of time. This form of 
delivery also provides food that 
looks appetizing, an aspect that is 
very important to the culinary arts. 

One of the largest changes in 
the new Baker format is the basic 
adjustment of the menu. Based on 
data of food served and prepared, 
taking in variables such as number 
of students at each meal, Marriott 


For whom doth the 
new bells toll? 
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The bells of the Stone Church of the Brethren have not been tolling for a 
couple ofyears, recently funds were raised to get the bells ringing again. 


By Daniel Haeusser 
Staff Writer _ 

On your way to and from 
classes or meals you have proba¬ 
bly heard the new bells ringing at 
the Stone Church of the Brethren. 
A company by the name of 
Schulmerich recently installed 
this new system of bells, called a 
carillon. This particular carillon, 
consisting of Westminster Old 
English Bells, currently chimes all 
throughout the day and night. 

Since the former carillon was 
not functioning for over a year, 
the Brethren congregation and the 
nearby Huntingdon community 
decided that it was time to replace 
it. Reverend Dawn Ottoni 
Wilhelm, pastor of the Church of 
the Brethren commented that 
numerous community members 
who didn’t even attend the church 

(continued on page 3...) 
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Editorial 


Student cleaning can save physical 
plant some work; and much more 


If we want to look for a better 
way to build community within 
Juniata, which would also improve 
the college, we may have to look 
no further than our bathroom. 
Physical Plant has traditionally 
cleaned the residence halls on a 
daily basis, cleaning hallways, 
stairways, bathrooms, lounges, and 
emptying the trash. This ties up 
many physical plant workers who 
could be repairing or cleaning 
other parts of campus. 

Students lose respect for the 
common areas of the residence 
halls, which is why it is not an 
uncommon sight for someone to 
throw up on a toilet, or all over the 
bathroom, and not bother to clean 
it up. Instead, it’s just left there, 
and we rely on Physical Plant to 
deem up our mess. Physical Plant 
is expected to clean up not only the 
usual dirt from wear and tear, but 
also the larger fiascos that students 
create on weekends. Some RA’s 
force their residents to clean up the 
mess, but others let it go for phys¬ 
ical plant to deal with (hey, it’s 
their job). 

Perhaps a better way to go 
about cleaning the residence halls 
is to remove physical plant from 
the picture and put the residents of 


the building in charge of cleaning 
the building. This would free 
many physical plant workers to do 
other tasks around campus that 
may not get done because of a lack 
of workers. By being forced to 
clean their residence halls, stu¬ 
dents would have to form cleaning 
details and a couple times a month 
clean their share of the residence 
hall. This would help build a com¬ 
munity within the hall if everyone 
meets each other through the 
charming task of cleaning. 

More importantly, residence 
halls would hopefully be cleaner as 
a result. If somebody doesn’t 
clean, all anyone would have to do 
is look at the cleaning schedule 
and put the pressure on the stu¬ 
dents to get the job done. When 
students gain an appreciation for 
how hard it is to clean, they may be 
more respectful of getting the 
place dirty. If you throw up on the 
floor knowing Joe or Suzy down 
the hall has to clean the bathroom 
tomorrow, you’ll be a little more 
likely to clean up after yourself. 
Or Joe and Suzy may remember 
what you did when it is your turn 
to clean. Community service can 
start with cleaning the familiar toi¬ 
let that you use daily. 


\e> It Dangerous to 
Study Abroad? 

By Amy Santamaria, 

Opinion Editor 


As a result of several 
recent incidents, the media has 
given a lot of attention lately to the 
dangers American students face in 
studying outside the United States. 
Stories of rapes and assaults on 
American students have been 
snapped up and plastered on all the 
major newspapers and news maga¬ 
zines in the last few weeks. This 
danger is not one to be completely 
disregarded, but I feel that it is irra¬ 
tional to let the hype dissuade one 
from taking advantage of the 
opportunity to study abroad. 

The first thing to consider 
is the reaction the many U.S. stu¬ 
dents who study abroad have to 
their experiences. Most of these 
students, while admitting that they 
faced difficulties and challenges, 
rave about their time spent study¬ 
ing and living in another country 
and wish they could have stayed 
longer. I have never spoken with 
anyone who has studied abroad 
and regretted it. 

Another consideration is 
that college students who qualify 
to study abroad are usually capa¬ 
ble, independent adults who are 
fully able to respond practically 
and effectively to dangerous situa¬ 
tions. To claim that the risks of 
studying abroad outweigh its bene¬ 
fits ignores the autonomy and deci¬ 
sion-making skills of college-age 
individuals. 

I recognize that not all 
dangers are avoidable, but why 
should we be so concerned about 
campus safety in foreign countries 
when our own country’s reputation 
concerning campus safety is so tar¬ 
nished? Statistics on campus vio¬ 
lence at colleges and universities 
in the United States reveal that 
American students are not really 
any safer on campuses here than in 
other countries. 

It is naive and narrow¬ 
minded to assume that what is for¬ 
eign is dangerous. Spending time 
outside the United States as a stu¬ 
dent is an incredible opportunity to 
expose oneself to other cultures 
and new experiences. I have not 
let recent scares dampen my 
excitement to study abroad, and I 
hope that the current national 
examination of the issue serves to 
caution but not discourage other 
college students from participating 
in such valuable programs. 


Eagles Abroad 

About two weeks into my 
study abroad experience it hit me 
— I’m not on vacation. There I 
was in my lovely, quaint English 
town, surrounded by beautiful 
countryside and charming English 
accents, and it didn’t seem so 
quaint and charming anymore. 

Four months later I’m still 
sorting through stereotypes and 
learning about what it means to 
live in England. “Live” is an 
important word because most of 
the time it’s just life as usual, com¬ 
plete with crazy all-nighters, 
headaches, weekend road-trips, 
boring lectures, stress, and sitting 
in my room chatting with friends 
until 3 AM (and of course the 8 
AM lecture the next day!). 

But when we were all herded 
into a bar as part of freshman ori¬ 
entation (compare that to 
Playfair!), I knew I was in foreign 
territory, in a country that has ful¬ 
filled some of my expectations and 
shattered others. 

When I went to London in 
January, we went to see the chang¬ 
ing of the guard. They marched in 
briskly, all pomp and splendor, 
went through the elaborate cere¬ 
mony, and then the very dignified 
band in their red uniforms pro¬ 
ceeded to play “Don’t Cry for Me 
Argentina”! 

In the same trip I was offered 
tea by my hosts at least seven 
times a day, but most of them 
drank coffee! We visited 
Stonehenge and then ate at Pizza 
Hut. And as much as I hate to say 
this, feeding bread to a multitude 
of swans on the Thames was remi¬ 
niscent of feeding the carp at 
Raystown lake! 

One of the biggest surprises 
came when I found out that I did¬ 
n’t speak English — I speak 
“American.” Food vocabulary is 
the most confusing — French fries 
are “chips” and potato chips are 
“crisps.” Jello is “jelly” and jelly 
is “jam” (imagine the look on their 
faces when I said I liked peanut 
butter and jelly sandwiches!). 
“Where’s the queue for tea” means 
“Where do we line up for dinner?” 
If you go to the “football pitch” 
you’re heading towards the soccer 
field, and don’t be as shocked 
when someone asks you “what 
time do you want knocked up 
tomorrow?” because they just 
want to know what time you want 
to be woken up for breakfast! 

After a while, the differences 
that seem so overwhelming, 
including the “language barrier”, 
just become part of daily life. The 


money that seemed like monopoly 
money at first is familiar now, and 
I’ve even seen cricket being played 
on the telly (I still don’t understand 
it, but I’ve seen it). I’ve found that 
England is about the Queen and 
narrow cobblestone streets, but 
only as much as America is about 
Disneyland and McDonalds. So, 
enjoy your Big Macs and I’ll enjoy 
my fish and chips... Cheers for 
now! 

By Jennifer Evans 

Ripon, United Kingdom 

Letters to the 
Editor 

Dear Students, 

You could not have honored 
Dottie and me any better than you 
did. One of our first ideas when 
we came to Juniata was to plan a 
formal dance. Your dance for us 
had more energy and life than any 
I recall. I even did the “Jump 
Around” and the “Love Shack”, 
surprising myself and Dottie, 
Thanks for not noticing how they 
were done. Of course, Dottie and 
I danced to the songs of our era. 

We wish all of you the best in 
the future and celebrate every 
moment we have shared with you. 
you are part of our lives. Thanks 
for a great time! 

Cordially, 

President Neff 

Dear Juniata Campus Community, 

The Habitat for Humanity 
Collegiate Challenge experience 
was a whopping success. We con¬ 
structed a roof (from trusses to 
shingles), placed siding on two 
houses, cleared some overgrown 
lots, and helped out at a Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club on our day off. We 
didn’t simply build houses; we 
molded HOMES, shaped futures, 
and formed great friendships along 
the way. Our trip was made possi¬ 
ble by your generous donations. 

Thanks a hundred! 

One hundred houses in one hun¬ 
dred weeks - HfH slogan 

\ Letters to the Editor should be 
addressed to box 667. The editors 
reserve the right to print only non- 
libelous and responsible content 
and to edit all letters submitted. 
The staff reserves the right to pub¬ 
lish all full signatures unless the 
writer can supply valid reason for 
omitting his/her name. 
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NEWS 


Baker revamp 

(Continued from page 1...) 


Despite changes, 
students still dish the 
Campus Dining Service 


the meals the stations are sure to 
become quicker and more effi¬ 
cient. 

Dean Wuerfl commented how 
important it is that Marriott 
employees realize how much stu¬ 
dents appreciate the extra work 
that they have taken on to ensure a 
better quality in food preparation, 
appearance, and taste. For Baker 
to be an enjoyable eating experi¬ 
ence, both employees and students 
need to be happy. Over the Spring 
Break, Marriott workers came in 
for extra training in the new for¬ 
mat. 

Dean Wuerfl believes this 
extra training has inevitably paid 
off for both workers and students. 
Another benefit of the new Baker 
format is the sharp decrease in 
waste that has been produced. 
Waste is expected to continue to go 
down as students become used to 
what food they like and don’t like. 
Currently students are trying 
everything from station to station 
since the food is new. As time 
goes on, Dean expects that stu¬ 
dents will know what they want 
and go right to that station thereby 
cutting down on line lengths and 
needless waste. 

The small table at the entrance 
to Baker also serves to cut down 
on line lengths and general disor¬ 
der. On this table sits a plate of the 
food served at each station in 
Baker. While ID cards are being 


swiped, students are able to see 
what is being served where, come 
to a decision of what they want and 
go directly there. 

Though complaints about line 
lengths will most likely be solved 
as students and workers become 
familiar with the new format, there 
will always be some complaints 
that cannot be solved. For one, 
everyone can not be pleased about 
everything. In a mass eating for¬ 
mat, no matter where anywhere 
goes, not everyone will be com¬ 
pletely happy. The purpose of the 
new Baker format is to make as 
many people happy as possible. 

Another concern among some 
students is the continued use of a 
menu rotation. However Dean 
Wuerfl was quick to point out that 
a cycle is needed to know how 
much food to produce. Despite 
any small complaints about Baker 
now, the majority opinion appears 
to be that students are overwhelm¬ 
ingly pleased with the new format. 

Over the next summer even 
more major changes will be made 
to Baker so that lines and stations 
can be split up to reduce serving 
times. In a sense the current 
semester is a testing period to see 
if students are happy about the 
changes so far. Marriott doesn’t 
want to spend more of Juniata’s 
money towards changes in a direc¬ 
tion that students are not satisfied 
with. Since major changes over 


the summer could cost up to a cou¬ 
ple hundred thousand dollars, it 
would be foolish to rush into 
something that students were dis¬ 
satisfied. 

Dean Wuerfl was happy to 
hear all of the positive student 
feedback that the new format that 
he has heard so far and would love 
to hear any other opinions students 
have on the new format and/or 
changes that were made. 

In other food service news, 
business for the Cyber Connection 
has been increasing as more stu¬ 
dents are making use of the Cyber 
Connection and Muddy Run area 
each night. Since returning from 
Spring Break this area has become 
widely used for games, bands, 
hanging out to talk, or to study. 
With the addition of an air hockey 
table, students now have even 
more to do while in the Cyber 
Connection area. 

The new Cyber Connection 
hours for those who do not yet 
know are as follows: 


Monday - Friday: 7:30 - 10:00 AM 
Monday - Thursday and Sunday: 
6:00 PM - 12:30 AM 
Friday: 6:00 PM - 1:00 AM 
Saturday: CLOSED 


Editors Note: See the back page 
for a special discount coupon for 
use at the Cyber Connection! 


by Colleen De Baise 
College Press Service 


Amanda Horowitz is sick of 
dining hall food. Horowitz, a 
Northwestern University sopho¬ 
more, is a vegan. That's kind of 
like a vegetarian except stricter— 
she won't touch meat, or any food 
that comes from an animal, such as 
milk or cheese. Needless to say, 
she finds her dining hall options a 
bit limited. 

"It seems like three out of four 
days I have beans, beans, beans," 
she complains. "That is all they 
think I want to eat. I used to love 
all kinds of beans, but it gets old 
fast. Beans, beans, beans." 

Other students are less critical 
of dining hall grub. Chris Bokel, a 
Syracuse University freshman, 
says the cafeteria meals are tasty, if 
not exactly gourmet. "Everyone 
always complains [but] they can't 
possibly accommodate everyone," 
he says. "I mean, you can't expect 
the dining hall to be a five-star 
restaurant." 

Maybe not, but campus dining 
halls, once considered the scourge 
of college students' existence, have 


been forced to spice up their image 
to compete with fast-food restau¬ 
rants, pizza delivery and local 
eateries. As a result, some dining 
halls now lure students by asking 
parents to send in favorite recipes. 
Others offer trendy foods such as 
wraps, smoothies and cappuccino. 
Dining halls even are offering late- 
night meals and delivering food to 
better accommodate students' busy 
lifestyles. 

Still more cafeterias work to 
meet the epicurean needs of picky 
eaters like Horowitz. An estimated 
15 percent of students who eat at 
campus dining halls forgo the 
standard Beef Stroganov and 
Chicken Divan for vegetarian 
meals. 

And, "salads aren't the only 
vegetarian option at most col¬ 
leges," says S.E. Nunmaker, food 
services manager at American 
University. The college's food ser¬ 
vice saw an 8 percent rise in the 
number of vegetarian students last 
year and now offers garden burg¬ 
ers, pastas and other vegetable 
dishes. 

Some dining services are hop¬ 
ing to attract students through 
Mom's "home cooking." At Saint 
Mary's College in Indiana, the 
menu showcases parents' recipes. 
Students dine on "Gretchen's 
Mom's Herb Chicken," "Maura's 
Mom's Tuna Noodle Casserole," 
"Kristen's Mom's Mac-n-Cheese" 
and "Janet's Mom's Meatloaf." 

Roanoke College in Virginia 
also urges parents to send in 
favorite recipes so that students 
who eat at the campus dining hall 
feel more at home. 

"College food does not mean 
inferior food," said Michael C. 
Maxey, dean of admissions at 
Roanoke. "We've had students 
who told us that they chose 
Roanoke because of the food after 
they made a decision about the 
quality of the college." 

Still, campus dining services 
find students are a difficult crowd 
to please. Brian Landauer, 18, a 
Syracuse freshman, admits his 
favorite dish is take-out. 

"I have a full meal plan, and at 
the end of the week, I have 13 
meals left! I only eat in the dining 
hall when it is absolutely neces- 
(Continued on page 7.. .) 


New church bells 

(continued from page 1...) 


often asked her what had hap¬ 
pened to the bells and told her 
that they really missed hearing it. 
The carillon replacement was 
eventually accomplished through 
donations from the Brethren con¬ 
gregation as well as a generous 
gift from the Swigart Foundation. 

The ringing of church bells 
has a specific symbolic role in 
Christianity. The chiming of the 
bells serves to remind those in the 
Christian community of God’s 
presence in their lives, to remind 
them of daily prayer, and to keep 
an hourly watch for Christ’s 
return. 

However, the carillon’s capa¬ 
bilities do not merely consist of 
short chimes at preprogrammed 
times. This particular carillon is 
directly connected to both the 


organ and to the pulpit so they 
can be rung during specific cere¬ 
monies such as weddings or 
funerals. In addition, the carillon 
has dozens of hymns currently 
programmed in that can be 
played. 

At the 10:45 service on 
Easter Sunday the carillon will be 
dedicated with a ringing of vari¬ 
ous hymns and a possible hymn 
sing outside depending on weath¬ 
er. Thereafter the carillon will 
play through a short series of 
hymns once each day. Reverend 
Wilhelm invites all students who 
wish to take part in the hymn sing 
and dedication of the carillon to 
come out for the Easter Sunday 
service at 10:45 



Committed to the Community. 



”0 A Full-Service Bank 
Serving Central PA Since 1866 

Huntingdon Regional Office (814) 643-0350 
Huntingdon Drive-In Office (814) 643-0350 
Huntingdon Plaza Office (814) 643-6141 
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Nuclear Waste: JC’s efforts of removing plutonium off campus 


by Brian Eggert 
Staff Writer 


If you have heard rumors 
about plutonium being stored here 
at JC, the rumors were true. Until 
October 1997, five plutonium pel¬ 
lets, each containing approximate¬ 
ly one curie (14.0g) of radioactive 
the radioactive isotope, were safe¬ 
ly stored in a protective "vault" in 
BSC. 

The plutonium was acquired 
by JC in 1961 as a gift from a 
Monsanto subsidiary. During this 
post-WWII era, many corporations 
showed their support for education 
and advancement in nuclear sci¬ 
ence by contributing radioactive 
materials to various colleges and 
universities. 

These donations were once 
valuable research tools, however, 
as our knowledge of radioactive 
elements has increased, the danger 


of such materials has been 
realized; tighter regulation 
and heightened concern 
over such substances, com¬ 
bined with their limited use 
has turned the once valuable dona¬ 
tions into nuisances. 

Recently, the Los Alamos 
National Laboratory, a partner 
with the U.S. Department of 
Energy, began the Plutonium- 
Beryllium Neutron Source 
Recovery Program by which orga¬ 
nizations with undesired plutoni¬ 
um can rid themselves of the 
radioactive material for the cost of 
shipping alone. 

Dr. Jill Keeney placed Juniata 
on the list for plutonium disposal 
seven years ago, and in October 
1997 our turn had come. Working 
closely with the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission (NRC) 
and the Department of 
Transportation, Dr. Keeney, our 
RSO (radiation safety officer), 


coordinated the plutoni¬ 
um removal from the JC 
campus. 

Although five 
curies of plutonium is a 
relatively tiny amount compared to 
most radiation sources, all the nec¬ 
essary precautions called for by the 
NRC and Transportation 
Department had to be followed "by 
the book." 

The pellets were secured in 
thick lead pipes and encased in 
fire-retardant, thirty-gallon drums 
placarded with radioactive stick¬ 
ers. The drums were locked to pre¬ 
vent tampering and shipped to the 
LAI just outside Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. If the plutonium had been 
improperly packaged, JC would 
have been forced to pay heavy 
fines, but all went well and the plu¬ 
tonium has been successfully 
removed from BSC, just in time 
for upcoming renovations. 


LOS ALAMOS NUCLEAR MATERIALS 
SHIPMENT AUTHORIZATION 

MAIL TO: LOS ALAMOS NATIONAL LABORATORY DATE: 3/1/94 

P.O. BOX 1663, M8 E506, LOS ALAMOS. NM 67645 

FAX NO.: UNCLASSIFIED: (COM/FT8) 609 6654566 CLASSIFIED: (COM/FT8) 605 6651457 
SHIPPER ORGANIZATION 1 ^ Y0UR 0RGflINZAT1QN ' 

TECHNICAL RFPRFRFNTATtVF* (YOUR TECHNICAL REP.) OOHN DOE p HrlU p (505)555- 

| OS Al AMOS TECHNICAL rfprfrfntattw- mark dinfhart 

SHIPMENT CLASSIFICATION: II MATERIAL CLASSIFICATION: U 

REQUESTED SHIP DATE: 3/ 1 ' 3/5 PURCHASE ORDER #: 

SCRAP DECLARATION #: TASK ORDER #: 

WORK REQUEST#: 741#: 

NUCLEAR MATERIAL TYPES AND COMPOSITION: . 

_U-233 XX PLL238 Be OTHER (SPECIFY) 

_U-233 _PU-242 _ 

_PU-236 _TRITIUM _ 

_ASH METAL PIECE8 SALT _ WEAPON PARTS 

_CRUCIBLES/M0LD8 METAL TURNINQ8 _8LUDQE _8AMPLE8 

_GAS OXIDE _ SOLUTIONS 

OTHER (SPECIFY): 239 PuBe NEUTRON SOURCE(S) Mill, N160S99 ETC. 

NUMBER OF SOURCES: TWO 

TYPES OF VERIFICATION MEASUREMENTS PERFORMED: (please fax -results to auaj 

SALAHCE_ * CALORIMETRY_ * CHEMISTRY * OAMMAH. 

*OAMMA ISOTOPICS_ HISTORICAL FACTOR * MASS SPECTROSCOPY_ * NEUTRONXX_ 

* PRES JVOUTEMP. OTHER (PLEASE OESCRISE): 


TYPE AND NUMBER OF OUTER CONTAINERS: DOT 6M one 

•WNATURES: A * 

8HIPPER NM REPRESENTATIVE: Luff X. AVJ-L^ pin:. 3/1/94 

LANL NM REPRESENTATIVE: / p»TE' 

L08 ALAMOS AUTHORIZATION # (LAN): 

22 POINTS, ITEM 1, 8HIPMENT ID#: 


± i u u c i - 

five waste, Dr. Jill Keeney was responsible for understanding the proce¬ 
dures. The waste was removed last October. 







THERE ARE A FEW SPECIAL THINGS THAT WE CAN 
REALLY COUNT ON TO HELP US ACCOMPLISH ALLTHAT 
WE NEED TO DO. RELIABLE, DEPENDABLE THINGS LIKE 
THE TOYOTA COROLLA. OVER THE PAST 30 YEARS, 
COROLLA HAS BECOME ONE OF THE MOST TRUSTED 
CARS IN THE WORLD. AND NOW IT'S ALL-NEW.. WITH 
MORE PASSENGER AND TRUNK ROOM, AN ALL-NEW 
ALUMINUM ENGINE THAT'S ONLY MORE POWERFUL, 
IT'S MORE ECONOMICAL...UP TO 38 MILES PER 
GALLON HIGHWAY. COROLLA IS SAFER AND 
% QUIETER, ANDBESTOF ALL,ITSTARTS 

AT A PRICE LOWER THAN LAST 
\ YEA R' MORE CAR...LESS 

money, what a 

REFRESHING 


TOYOTA C'V'C'K^Ja^j 
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Hotel renovations spark questions 
about development in Huntingdon 

Does Huntingdon really need a Wal-Mart or Hampton Inn? 


by Chris Thomas 

Editor _ 

Smithfield Township, which 
includes most of the businesses on 
Rt. 22, is in the process of setting 
up an agreement to lease prison 
land adjacent to Rt. 22 near Hoss’s 
for commercial development. 

Smithfield Township has the 
intention of handing over the 
responsibility of the prison land to 
Huntingdon County Business and 
Industry (HCBI). Their rumored 
intentions are too turn the land into 
commercial development for a 
plaza with a Wal-mart, K-mart, 
chain-hotel, and chain-restaurants 
such as T.G.I. Fridays. 

But does Huntingdon really 
need the familiar suburbia com¬ 
mercial sights as Wal-mart? 

According to Derek Grubb, 
manager of The Days Inn and 
Huntingdon Motor Inn, the com¬ 
mercial sector in Huntingdon is 
fine just the way it is, and is using 
his hotels to show such develop¬ 
ment may be fool-hardy. 

Students at Juniata, and espe¬ 
cially parents, may have the 
impression that Huntingdon needs 
another hotel, because weekends 
such as Parent’s Weekend, 
Commencement, Homecoming, 
and Penn State football weekends 
leave area hotels booked solid, 


forcing visitors to stay in Altoona. 
“To a parent you think you are full 
in the area when we really aren’t.” 

But Grubb points out, there 
are only 224 hotel rooms in 
Huntingdon County, and his Mo 
hotels were only full sixteen days 
last year, “Do I think another 100 
rooms in Huntingdon would be 
good? No, you couldn’t pay for it, 
because we’re not busy 7-8 months 
out of the year, only in summer 
and on weekends.” 

He also points out the both the 
Huntingdon Motor Inn and Days 
Inn and perfectly acceptable hotels 
for visitors to stay in. Over the 
past six months, every room in the 
Huntingdon Motor Inn, located by 
Hoss’s, has been renovated. 

Rooms have new drapes, air- 
conditioning, furniture, bed¬ 
spreads, heating, and wallpaper. 
Grubb is also in the process of 
doing extensive renovations to the 
rooms in the Days Inn, replacing 
the furnishings and decor in many 
of the rooms in the past year. 
There are 21 different room types 
at the Days Inn and 14 different 
types in the Huntingdon Motor 
Inn. 

Rooms have what any traveler 
would expect, after touring both 
facilities with Grubb the hotel 
rooms are no different than the 
big-name hotels in bigger cities. 
The more expensive rooms can 



The view from a hotel room window at the Huntingdon Motor Inn shows 
the pasture adjacent to Rt. 22 near Hoss’s that Huntingdon County 
Business and Industry is hoping will be developed into a commercial 
plaza. Recently PennDOT converted the pasture into wetlands, however 
it may be bulldozed when the state leases the land for development. 



Derek Grubb ‘88, manager of the Huntingdon Days Inn and Huntingdon 
Motor Inn, stands in one of the newly renovated rooms. Photosby: ChrisT homas 

include recliners, sofa-beds, iron- the winter and still provide enough 
ing boards, microwave/refrigera- lodging through the Days Inn. 
tor, and hairdryer. Neither facility A measure of a hotel’s success 

has a pool, Grubb sees no reason is its occupancy rate, the national 
for one with Lake Raystown adja- average is around 70%, both the 
cent. Although no rooms currently Days Inn and Huntingdon Motor 
have hot-tubs, they may be consid- Inn have a occupancy rate around 
ered in the future. 55%. The Altoona Days Inn had a 

Despite the renovations, hotel occupancy rate of 85% last year, 

rooms also receive a lot of abuse. In the industry, each room is 

Some rooms have carpeting expected to earn $35,000 a year to 
replaced several times a year, peo- pay for itself, 
pie have destroyed brand-new car- “I know there aren’t enough 
pet and bedspreads with cigarette people in Huntingdon to support 

bums. “They pay $40 for a room another hotel.” He believes this is 
and its theirs.” a across the board statement for 

By putting money back into any big commercial development 
his hotel, Grubb believes his fami- in Huntingdon, 
ly is showing its commitment to Because chain-based retailers, 

Huntingdon to provide good lodg- unlike the mom and pop stores of 
ing. “It took many years to fix up Huntingdon, require a lot more 

the hotels to where they are now.” money to run because of franchise 

Grubb, a 1988 graduate of fees. Grubb’s operation of the 
Juniata, doesn’t believe using the Days Inn requires him to return 
prison land for commercial devel- 10% of his revenue as a franchise 
opment is a good idea. He notes fee, plus $38,000 to franchise the 
how Huntingdon hasn’t grown in hotel. 

size for decades, and has the low- The state is still in the process 
est household income and highest of handing over the prison land to 

unemployment in the state. The Smithfield Twp. Ironically, 

minimum wage jobs a commercial PennDOT recently developed the 

development would bring to the pasture into wetlands, to make up 

area would not be beneficial, he for wetlands PennDOT destroyed 

believes. elsewhere in the state. 

He notes Huntingdon current- And don’t forget, several 

ly just isn’t the place to be, “Why years from now when you get mar- 

come to Huntingdon in the win- ried, according to Grubb many 

ter?” Because, his occupancy rate people have their honeymoon at 

drops to 10% sometimes during his hotels, 

the winter. He could easily close 
the Huntingdon Motor Inn during 


FEATURES 


Upcoming 

Events 

Mar 27: Friday Nite Live with 
"The Gentleman Jugglers" - 8:15 
p.m., Oiler Hall, free admission. 
Mar. 28: Club JC with Thom 
Lewis - 10:00 p.m., Ballroom, 
free admission. 

Mar. 28: Pow Wow sponsored 
by Native American Hobbyist 
Club - 10 a.m., IM Gym. 

Mar. 29: Great Orations: The 
Trial and Death of Socrates - 
7:00 p.m. Oiler Hall. 

Mar. 31: Bookend Seminar: 
Professor Steve Hirsch 
"Industrialists and the Quest for 
Social Peace: The Case of Peru 
in the 1940s"- 8:15 p.m, 402 
Good Hall (rescheduled from 
2/23) 

Apr 1: History Day 

Apr 2: Room Draw: Multiple 

Occupancy - 6:30 p.m, Faculty 

Lounge 

Apr 2: "Mr. Juniata" Contest - 
8:15 p.m. Oiler Hall. 

Apr 3: Film: "Jackie Brown" - 
8:15 p.m. Alumni Hall, $2.00 
admission. Sponsored by JAB. 
Apr 3: Club JC/J.A.M. Cyber 
Series - The Festers & Copasetic 
- 10:00 p.m. Cyber Connection, 
Ellis. 

Apr 4: Artist Series: 

Preservation Hall Jazz Band - 
8:15 p.m. Oiler Hall, Tickets on 
sale at Info Desk 
Apr 7: Bookend Seminar: Nacy 
Siegel - "In Miniature: 
Selesctions from the Worth B. 
Stottlemyer Collection" -8:15 
p.m. Shoemaker Gallery. 


Huntingdon Motor Inn 
•48 rooms 
•14 room types 

•Prices: $37 single, $54 double, 
additional $5 in summer 
•Special event weekends: $75 all 
rooms 

•AAA approved 

•Average Occupancy Rate: 49% 

Days Inn: 

•76 rooms 

•Prices: Single $39, Double $51, 
additional $5 in summer 
•Special event weekends: $75 all 
rooms 

•21 room types 
•Built in 1981 
•AAA approved 

•5 sunburst rating out of 5 (Days 
Inn evaluation) 

•Average Occupancy Rate: 56% 
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NEWS/FEATURES 


GPA tracking keeps an eye on groups of JC students 


by Courtney Colonna 
Staff Writer 


Last fall, the residents of Pink 
had reason to celebrate. Their 
building had the highest average 
GPA, 3.44, on campus, followed 
by Cloister as the highest residence 
hall at 3.23. Unfortunately, 
Sherwood was ranked as the low¬ 
est residence hall, with an average 
GPA of 2.77. 

This tracking of campus GPA 
is not a new system at Juniata. 
Each semester, average GPAs are 


calculated by residence hall, floor, 
class, athletic team, and certain 
other criteria. Kris Clarkson, dean 
of students, says that the averages 
allow the college to look for pat¬ 
terns and correlations among the 
students. Clarkson is quick to 
point out that correlations cannot 
always be found in the data, how¬ 
ever. 

The only consistent informa¬ 
tion is that Pink and Mission 
always come on top for the resi¬ 
dence buildings, and the women’s 
cross country team always has one 


of the highest GPAs for the athlet¬ 
ic teams. This team had an aver¬ 
age GPA of 3.286 last fall. 

So why does Juniata continue 
to track students’ GPA by those 
criteria? Kris Clarkson explains 
that the data allows Academic 
Support Services, Student 
Services, and Residential Life to 
see who is doing well on campus 
and who needs some extra help. 
Members of these departments can 
learn from past mistakes and can 
see where improvements need to 
be made. Sarah May Clarkson, 


Preservation Hall Jazz Band per¬ 
forming on April 4 in Oiler 



The Preservation Hall Jazz 
Band, recognized as the quintes¬ 
sential proponent of New Orleans 
jazz throughout the world, will 
perform on the Juniata College 
campus at 8:15 on Saturday, April 
4 in Oiler Hall. 

A sample repertoire includes 
Bill Bailey, Basin Street Blues, 
Memories, I Ain’t Got Nobody, 
Nellie Gray, and many others. 
However, there can be no printed 
listing of the numbers to be played, 
as the musicians themselves do not 
know what they will play. Beyond 
perhaps the opening and closing 
numbers, what they play will be 
determined in large part by the 
audience. As the evening pro¬ 
gresses, the musicians will decide 
what comes next, based on their 
unerring instinct for sizing up each 
individual audience, whether it’s 
200 or 20,000, a college crowd or 
symphony subscribers. 


The sweet-sad-gentle-exuber¬ 
ant music came out of the tum-of- 
the-century street parades, saloons 
and river boats, but most of all it 
was bom in the hearts of people 
who worked and danced, laughed 
and cried. It’s music played by 
men who worked the docks all day, 
but were not too tired to blow their 
horns most of the night. 

Preservation Hall Jazz Band is 
not Dixieland...it is music that 
comes from the souls of the men 
who created a musical tradition in 
their own lifetimes. The musicians 


are those who not only made musi¬ 
cal history with New Orleans jazz, 
but are perpetuating it as well. 
Many have made and played this 
music for more than 50 years. 

The cost of this performance 
is $16 for adults and $5 for senior 
citizens and those under 18. 
Tickets can be purchased in 
advance at the Information Desk in 
Ellis College Center, or on the 
night of the performance. The 
public is encouraged to attend 
what is sure to be an exciting and 
memorable performance. 


THE RECYCLE BIN 

Are you going to East this weekend? 

Well if you are, you will notice that there are now 
blue bags in'every room for your recyclables. 
Please use them. 


director of academic support ser¬ 
vices, agrees. “We can ask our¬ 
selves ‘Are the residents 
focused?”’ she says, “’Are the 
RAs enforcing the noise policy?”’ 
In addition, coaches can be alerted 
when their teams’ GPAs start to 
slip. 

The reasons for the GPA dis¬ 
tribution across campus are as var¬ 
ied as the students themselves. 


The character of each residence 
hall changes year after year as dif¬ 
ferent students move in and out. 
How each dorm ranks depends on 
who happens to be living there at 
the particular time. 

Because they are making the 
transition from high school to col¬ 
lege, freshmen tend to have lower 
(Continued on page 10 . . .) 


Sick of food? 


(. . .Continued from page 3) 
sary," he says. "The food literally 

makes me sick." 

* 

Horowitz is convinced her 
campus cafeteria can't get lettuce 
right. ^'And the salad is pretty 
awful every day--the lettuce is 
always limp and icky," she says. 
"For once I'd like some decent 
salad. I don't think that is too 
much to ask, do you?" 

For most students, it's an 
issue of quality, not variety. Even 
tough critics admit campus dining 
halls are serving up more than 
mystery meat and noodle 
casseroles. Most cafeterias have 
made an effort to diversify their 
daily menus. 

The dining hall at Western 
Washington University now 
offers Cyberwraps, or tortillas, 
rice, beans, meats, fresh vegeta¬ 
bles and spices rolled into a 
lunch-time wrap. Students can 
wash it down with a "Final 
Exam," which is a frosty carrot, 
apple and celery juice blend. 

Made-to-order quesadillas 
filled with peppers, meats, cheese 
and onions pressed between sun- 
dried tomato and pesto is a main 
dish at Northeastern Louisiana 
University. Indian curry chicken, 
Spanish tapas and other ethnic 
entrees are on the menu at 
Northwestern. 

Yet, often even a more varied 
menu than years before doesn't 
improve the dining halls' reputa¬ 
tion in the eyes of students. 

"The dining hall has done a 
lot in the last year to increase the 
variety and options, but it has not 
really increased the quality of the 
food at all," said Jeff Jewett, 19, a 
Northwestern University sopho¬ 
more. "It's still the same old dorm 
food." 

Other students say their main 
gripe with the dining hall is its 
schedule. "The real problem I 
have is with the hours of the din- 
ing hall," says Shanon Henry, 18, 


a Syracuse freshman. "I'm a col¬ 
lege student. I don't go to bed at 10 
o'clock at night. I eat dinner at 5 or 
6 p.m., and then come 10 o'clock, 
I'm hungry again, and I have 
nowhere to go for food." 

Henry's night cravings aren't 
unusual, according to Marriott 
Management Services, which 
manages the dining services at 500 
colleges nationwide. In a four-year 
study of more than 75,000 college 
students, faculty and staff mem¬ 
bers, the late-night meal or "fourth 
meal" turned up as a popular trend. 
About 60 percent of students say 
they eat a meal after 10 p.m., with 
many choosing pizza and sand¬ 
wiches for a snack. 

Some colleges have started a 
late-night pizza delivery service to 
meet the needs of hungry students 
burning the midnight oil. Others 
have added cafeterias and conve¬ 
nience stores with night hours to 
provide students with the "fourth 
meal." 

The survey also found that 
students prefer to bring one-third 
of their campus-bought meals 
back to their dorm rooms or apart¬ 
ments. According to the survey, 
students eat alone because 
"There's no one to eat with" and "I 
want to eat and watch TV or use 
my computer." 

In an effort to cater to students 
who are a "party of one," many 
colleges have added more options 
to their take-out menu. Some cam¬ 
pus dining halls even offer dorm or 
apartment delivery. 

Allison Bryan, 19, a 
University of Missouri student, 
says campus dining halls will 
never live up to students' discrimi¬ 
nating tastes as long as there are 
so many mouths to feed. 

"I think that our dining halls 
tiy hard to bring good food to us, 
but serving the masses is hard," 
she says. "[That] leads to ineffi¬ 
ciency, and sometimes inferior 
food." 
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d souti2 Death °f Socrates marks 
GO program 


umam 


In 1994, Dr. Grace Fala, 
founded and created the GO (Great 
Orations) program. With an acad¬ 
emic background in rhetoric and 
public speech, Dr. Fala created the 
GO program as a chance for stu¬ 
dents at Juniata College to produce 
dramatic reenactments of extraor¬ 
dinary public speeches given by 
historical people. As popularity of 
the GO program grew, Dr. Fala 
found herself at the head of some¬ 
thing special. 

As a result, this is her fourth 
year as director of the GO 
Program. Dr. Fala introduces the 
focus of the production at the 
beginning of the spring semester 
and then oversees the students 
efforts to bring the production "to 
life." Students involved with the 
program break into committees 
with one goal in mind. Make 
March 29th the greatest GO pro¬ 
gram production yet. 

Committees include perform¬ 
ers, narrators/researchers, advertis¬ 
ing/marketing, human 

resources/public relations, and a 
technical group who handle sound, 
lighting, and stage set. Students 
within each committee are encour¬ 
aged to help other committees 
which many need help. They are 
not constricted just to their 
assigned committee, although the 
bulk of their work will be done 
within this committee. 

The production is seen as a 
collaborative effort among all the 
students of the GO program. Be 
sure to attend, admission is free 
and refreshments will be provided. 


by Jeff Colbert 
for The Juniatian 


by Liz Tobin and Kristel Lasher 
for the Juniatian 


Sunday, March 29th will mark 
a very memorable evening at 
Juniata College for students, facul¬ 
ty, and historians. At 7:00 p.m., 
Socrates will make his way into 
Oiler Hall in the presentation of 
"The Death and Trial of Socrates." 

This production features the 
reenactment of excerpts from 
Plato’s Apology, Crito, and 
Phaedo. These excerpts are exam¬ 
ples of historically famous Greek 
writings that often deal with the art 
and rhetoric and public speech. 

More specifically, the 
Apology is a unique account 
brought forth by Plato, in which he 
tells of Socrates’ speech to his jury 
in his own defense during his trial 
in Athens. The Crito is Plato’s 
account of a dialogue between 
Socrates and Crito, two old 
friends. Crito tries to convince 
Socrates to escape into exile and 
save his own life. Socrates talks 
with Crito, explaining his reasons 
for his actions. Finally, the Phaedo 
deals with a group of Socrates’ old 
friends who come to spend time 
with him on the last day of his life 
in prison. Their visit leads into the 
final moments of Socrates’ valu¬ 
able life. 

What makes this production 
special is not only the value of it’s 
content and the characters por¬ 
trayed within, but the story behind 
these reoccurring spring produc¬ 
tions that focus on memorable 
moments in the history of public 
speech. 

Later this year, the British 
government intends to charge an 
annual tuition of $1700 to all but 
the poorest students, while also 
phasing out students’ cost-of-liv- 
ing expenses. Currently, the gov¬ 
ernment funds tuition costs for all 
students. 


During the past year, you may 
have seen people sleeping out in 
boxes, begging you to buy flowers, 
or dancing in drag. All of these 
activities benefited Juniata College 
Habitat for Humanity. Juniata stu¬ 
dents raised $2,200 through these 
fund-raisers for Collegiate 
Challenge Spring Break ‘98. 

Collegiate Challenge is a 
national event which challenges 
college students to build for 
Habitat for Humanity over their 
Spring Breaks. Campus chapters 
can choose from sites located 
across the country where they will 
spend their week building new and 
rehabilitated houses. Each site 
requires a registration fee of 
$ 10/person and a program fee of 
$75-150/person for building mate¬ 
rials. 

Eighteen Juniata students 
traveled to Morehead City, North 
Carolina for this year’s Spring 
Break. A school van and two 
small cars departed early Saturday 
morning (Feb. 28), and headed to 
Palmyra, PA. There, lunch was 
provided by the Ungemach and 
Lasher families, and luggage was 
transferred from the cars to the 
Ungemach’s minivan. The 
Ungemach family donated the use 
of their family minivan for the trip. 
The group then traveled to 
Fredricksburg, VA and spent the 
night in the Baptist Student Center 
of Mary Washington College. The 


Some JC students help put a roof over the head of a Habitat for Humanity 
House on the coastline of North Carolina 

journey first leg of the was com¬ 
pleted on Sunday when the stu¬ 
dents arrived in North Carolina. 

On Monday (March 1), 

Juniata students combined efforts 
with twelve students from 
Providence College, Rhode Island 
to work on two houses and clear a 
lot for a third home. During the 
week, students completed the sid¬ 
ing on one home and began siding 
on the second home, put up trusses 
and plywood, shingled a roof, and 
cleared brush from a lot. The stu¬ 
dents worked beside the future 
homeowners and many other vol¬ 
unteers. 

Juniata students were housed 
at the Atlantis Lodge on Atlantic 
Beach, NC. The accommodations 
were exceptional in comparison to 
previous years, when students 


slept in a Catholic school and on 
the floor of a church basement. 
Each room had a spectacular view 
of the beach, where students spent 
much of their free time. 

When the crew wasn’t work¬ 
ing, they were engaging in activi¬ 
ties such as bowling, volunteering 
at the Boys and Girls Club, roller 
skating, and shopping in down¬ 
town Beaufort. Thursday evening 
Juniata students worked with 
Providence College students to 
prepare dinner for the homeown¬ 
ers, local volunteers, and construc¬ 
tion supervisors. 

At the end of the week, the 
two vans departed for Huntingdon 
amid tears and hugs. This trip was 
a complete success, with more 
work accomplished than expected 
and many new friendships formed. 


tops out at 15 students, requires an 
extensive amount of lab work on 
motors and a one-semester intern¬ 
ship with either a race car team or 
a motor manufacturer. 

“This is a program for people 
who love racing,” says Dr. Bob 
Hoekstra, a 20-year consultant to 
the race-car industry who devel¬ 
oped the UCF program. 

The program is the only one 
of its kind in the nation. Students, 
most of whom hold bachelor’s 
degrees in industrial, mechanical, 
and electrical engineering, hope to 
build race cars someday. 

Clemson University offers a 
similar master’s program for the 
racing industry. Students there 


iritish students 
rotest having to 
ay tuition 


College Press Service 

CHICAGO-University stu¬ 
dents across Britain walked out of 
classrooms March 4 to protest 
their government’s decision to 
start charging them tuition in the 
fall. 

The National Union of 
Students claimed more than 2 mil¬ 
lion students responded to its 
appeal for a walkout, but British 
news reports said that figure could 
not be confirmed. 


Vroom! Race 
cars and col¬ 
lege 


ORLANDO-For some lucky 
students, the University of Central 
Florida now offers a master’s 
degree in the study of race car 
engines. 

The two year program, which 


Many students ventured off into the swampland, clearing the backyard of 
a Habitat House of brush and debris. 
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^Juniata aommunitu 


by Melissa Sperl 
Orange Source 

Syracuse University _ 

The “like” situation has got¬ 
ten way out of hand. 

I believe it used to be “aaah- 
hh,” then “ummm” and even the 
famous French space-filler “errrr.” 
But now that our generation and 
those younger than us (God save 
you. New Generation), have grad¬ 
uated to the more idiotic and cer¬ 
tainly less effective “like,”I am 
starting to fear the end of the 
world. 

You know what I am talking 
about. It is the incapability of peo¬ 
ple between the ages of five and 
25 to compose a sentence that 
does not include the word “like.” 
You are guilty. You do it. Don’t 
deny it, but let’s do something 
about it. 

How are we supposed to 
know what anybody’s talking 
about, now that every other word 
is “like”? People are taking so 
long to spit out simple sentences 
that I anticipate the end of our 
nation soon. 

The president of Generation 
X will be unable to speak to the 
leaders of other power-nations 
without them snickering behind 
their backs at the blubbering idiot 
whom we the people have chosen 
to lead our country. 

Under the knife of folks 25- 
and-under, the English language 
has become a tortured, mangled 
thing. We are already exposed to 
so few of the facets of our lan¬ 
guage, and now we are stabbing 
the thousand or so words we actu¬ 
ally use in the head by taking five 
minutes to dribble them out. 

Let me give you an example. 
Picture this: You are in a class — 
one of those with a professor who 
marks off points if you don’t 
actively participate — sitting next 
to the young man wearing a base¬ 
ball cap with an overly-bent brim. 
He feels that now would be a good 
time to get his points, considering 
he’s awake and all, and if he says 
something now, he can get a good 
20 minutes more of sleep before 
the end of class. 

This is what he says: 

“Well, like, when I, like, read 
Lacan, or whatever his name is, I 
was, like, I don’t know what 


cSo dV\\xah 

you’re talking about, dude. But 
then, I, like, read it again, and I am, 
like, starting to get it, but on a lot 
of the points, I’m, like, whatever... 

I don’t get it.” 

Pardon me? At this point, I 
wonder how this trend toward a 
10-word language can possibly 
mean good things for our society. 
Just the fact that it took this guy 
five minutes to say something that 
he could have just as easily 
expressed with three words — 
“I’m a moron”— shows that our 
world, while increasing the speed 
of technology, is decreasing the 
importance of verbal communica¬ 
tion. 

However, the bent-brimmed 
cap boy gets his points, and is 
marked in the professor’s records 
as an excellent contributor to class 
discussion. He will most likely get 
good marks, have an excellent 
grade-point average and snag a 
fabulous internship, then a great 
job. Soon, he’s likely to be the 
president of the United States. 

Or maybe the girl sitting next 
to him will get the job. After all, 
how could we pass up the leader¬ 
ship skills of a person who says: 

“OK, so I was, like, sitting 
there reading this. And I, like, had 
to read it FIVE times before I start¬ 
ed to get it, but pretty soon, I start¬ 
ed to realize that it was, like, like, 
that time when I was in, like, fifth 
grade or something and I was like 
trying to figure out why the mom 
in “Flowers in the Attic”was such 
a witch. And then, it, like, hit me 
or whatever, and I realized that, 
like, like, everybody has their own, 
like, problems, you know what I 
mean?” 

Whoa. Slow down, there, 
Buckaroo. Did you just use two 
double-likes? And better yet, did 
you just also include in your analy¬ 
sis of Jacques Lacan the second 
and third place winners of the 
English-language-killer competi¬ 
tion, “or whatever” and “you know 
what I mean”? You must be a 
genius. 

I, like, don’t deny that I catch 
myself using the word “like” 
where it doesn’t belong. Whenever 
I do, though, I cringe. I gag. I real¬ 
ize that I just significantly 
decreased the effectiveness of my 
own attempt at verbal communica¬ 
tion. 



In my analysis of the situation, 

I have come up with a few solu¬ 
tions. I propose that we take back 
our intelligence. We must form 
some sort of 12-step “like” depen¬ 
dency program that will enable 
offenders to overcome the one true 
problem in our society. Let’s 
begin. 

Are You “Like” Dependent? 

If you can answer one or more 
of the following questions with a 
yes, you are “like” dependent: 

1. Do you find yourself using the 
word “like” one or more times 
in single sentences, usually in 
places of grammatical struc¬ 
ture that are completely 
unnecessary and, indeed, 
retarded? 

2. Are you a double-“like” 
offender? 

3. Have your loved ones ever 
confronted you with a count 
of the number of times you 
used “like” in conversation? 

4. Have you ever used the word 
“like” during a conversation 
about how often people use 
the word “like”? 

What do I, Like, Do Now? 

Admitting that you are a vic¬ 
tim is the first step toward recov¬ 
ery. Now you need to use the help 
of those who love you to stop your 
behavior. Follow these two steps: 

1. Find a sponsor. Commission a 
loved one to smack you a 
good one every time you use 
the word. Research shows that 
pain dissuades. 

2. Give $1 to your favorite char¬ 
ity every time you use the 
word. Even if you support a 
good charity, you will shut up 
when you can’t even afford 
McDonald’s. 

By sticking to these steps, you 
can be surto do your part to elimi¬ 
nate one of the most destructive 
problems of our society. Of course, 
it will leave us with the two signif¬ 
icant problems of greed and physi¬ 
cal abuse ... 

But, who, like, cares about 
that, or whatever? You know what 
I mean? 


by Liz Hawkey 
Social/Cultural Editor 


On Monday, March 16th, 
Japanese-American writer David 
Mura spoke to a group of students, 
professors, and community mem¬ 
bers in Alumni Hall. Mura read 
poetry, prose selections, and per¬ 
formance pieces from his various 
books and collections (which 
include Turning Japanese and The 
Color of Desire). His work 
addressees the themes of family, 
Americanism, sexuality, race and 


history. 

As a third-generation 
Japanese-American, or sansei, 
most of Mura’s work deals with 
issues that he and his family have 
faced over the years that they have 
lived in America. He writes of his 
grandparents’ experiences in the 
internment camps during World 
War II, as well as the “honorary 
white” status that they held during 
the period of segregation. He 
writes of his parents’ need for 
assimilation with the American 
culture - their attempt not to draw 
attention to their “difference”. He 
attempts to explain how this histo¬ 
ry has affected the status of 
Japanese-Americans today. 

He also writes of his own 
experiences being bom and raised 
in the Midwest - feeling 
American, speaking American 
English, but looking Japanese, and 
being treated differently because 
of it. While his experiences as a 


teenage American are common to 
all who have been raised in this 
country, his feelings about being 
accepted by his peers and dealing 
with their prejudices are unique to 
those who share his hyphenated 
background. 

He also deals with the preju¬ 
dices alive in 1998 - stereotypical 
Asian characters who all share the 
last name of “Chan”, sexual identi¬ 
ty promoted in modem media, and 
categories of race that just don’t 
apply anymore. Multiculturalism 
has turned “cute”. 


Mura’s poetry and prose is 
wonderfully American, expressing 
the blending of two distinct cul¬ 
tures and voices in one rhythm. 
Although his writings deal with the 
Japanese-American experience 
specifically, they hold meaning for 
Americans of any background - 
those who are attempting to find 
their own cultural identity within 
the melting pot, feeling a lack of 
connection with their Asian, 
African, Indian, or European roots. 


FREE T-SHIRT 
+$1000 


Credit Card fundraisers 
for fraternities, sororities 
& groups. Any campus 
organization can raise up to 
$1000 by earning a whopping 
$5.00/VISA application. 
Call 1-800-932-0528 ext 65. 
Qualified callers receive 
FREE T-SHIRT. 



Writer David Mura signed books and talked with the audience after his 
discussion photo by Liz Hawkey 
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To the delight of students and the 
dismay of professors, taking notes 
is not what it used to be 


Chad Brooks 
Indiana University 
College Press Service 


Many students are so busy at 
college, they don’t have time to go 
to class, much less worry about 
having notes to study when exam 
time rolls around. 

They don’t seem too stressed 
either -- especially when they’re 
on campuses where prepared lec¬ 
ture notes are for sale. 

Much to the dismay of many 
professors and school officials, the 
note-taking business is big and get¬ 
ting bigger. Students at Indiana, 
Ohio State and Pennsylvania State 
universities; the universities of 
Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, 
Texas, Wisconsin and schools 
throughout the University of 
California’s system can buy page 
after page of their professor’s mus- 
ings for as little as $30 for an entire 
semester. 

And they certainly aren’t the 
only ones. Note-taking franchises 
are popping up on campuses faster 
than students can ditch class. 

"I got caught in the rut as a 
freshman," said Scott Hayman, 
now a senior at Indiana University. 
'I realized how easy it was not to 
go to class in the first place. And 
with notes I could buy, it just made 
it that much easier" to skip. 

Although the notes are some¬ 
times inaccurate, Hayman said 
they have helped him get the job 
done. 

"Usually I do quite well con¬ 
sidering I have never even been to 
the class I am studying for," he 
said. 

Talk like that sends shivers 
down the spines of many profes¬ 
sors, who say note-taking services 
cheat the students who use them. 
Tension among professors at the 
University of Illinois and two pop¬ 
ular services have risen so high 
that many instructors are copy¬ 
righting their lectures to prevent 
their contents from being sold. 
(The services say they’re not about 
to cease and desist because they 
aren’t selling lectures verbatim, 
merely a student’s interpretation of 
them.) 

"(Note-taking services) con 
students into thinking that they can 


miss and still know what happened 
(in class)," said Marjorie Hershey, 
a political science professor at 
Indiana University. " I think we all 
know what it’s like to try and 
understand someone else’s notes. 
It’s just not an adequate substitute 
for being present and taking part in 
discussions." 

Class discussion — including 
the tangents that can put an impor¬ 
tant concept into a clearer context - 
- is invaluable, said Indiana jour¬ 
nalism professor Andrew Rojecki. 

"Not going to class gives you 
no opportunity to ask questions 
and really understand the materi¬ 
al," he said. 

Allison Desatnik, a senior at 
Indiana, knows about that all too 
well. She said she used a note-tak¬ 
ing service only once, and it had a 
negative affect on her grade. 

"When you are used to going 
to class and taking your own notes 
and studying things on your terms 
it is hard to just start studying 
someone else’s interpretation of a 
class," she said. "It is not even 
close to what it is like to go to class 
and take your own notes." 

Mark Jones, co-owner of The 
Note Network, a popular service at 
Indiana, agrees that his business 
isn’t a substitute for going to class. 
To help students understand that. 
The Note Network makes them 
sign a waiver every time they 
make a purchase. It says: "The 
Note Network provides a service 
that is to be used as a supplement 
to tests and lectures, NOT a substi¬ 
tute. The Note Network is not 
responsible or liable for students 
attendance or nonattendance of 
related lectures." 

Yeah, yeah, yeah. Even stu¬ 
dents and professors agree that few 
customers care about that dis¬ 
claimer when they can get impor¬ 
tant details from classes ranging 
from biology and business to geog¬ 
raphy and journalism. And yes, 
even physics. The Note Network 
only charges $2.50 a day for such 
heady stuff. 

Which begs an important 
question: Who are these note-tak¬ 
ers in whom students place so 
much trust? Typically, other stu¬ 
dents. The Note Network requires 
that its note-takers have at least a 


3.2 grade-point average and be 
registered in the class they’re cov¬ 
ering. 

"Given that the campus wide 
GPA (at Indiana) is a 3.0, that 
doesn’t give me much confidence 
in the skill of the people they hire," 
Hershey said. "Students who pur¬ 
chase these notes are in effect tak¬ 
ing a correspondence course, 
except that they have no idea who 
they’re corresponding with. That’s 
not my idea of learning." 

Tracy Ore, a sociology profes¬ 
sor at the University of Illinois, 
told the student newspaper, the 
"Daily Illini," that notes taken 
from her classes by a service called 
I-Notes are "of incredibly poor 
quality." 

"They do a bad job," she 
added. "It’s amusing mostly." 

Robert Carmichael, a geology 
professor at the University of 
Iowa, has even been known to 
announce mistakes note-takers 
have made to the rest of the class. 
For example, when he lectured 
about Crater Lake, Ore., the stu¬ 
dent note-taker wrote down 
"Creator" Lake "as if it was some¬ 
how divinely inspired," he said. 

And then there were the times 
when a note-taker referred to 
Carmichael’s lecture on rocks at 
the equator as "rocks at the center 
of the earth," and to sediments on 
the sea floor as "settlements." 

Jones, the note-taking service 
owner, said some people will 
always complain about the wares 
he peddles. He insists his business 
will benefit students who use it 
properly — and even instructors 
who want to critique their own 
teaching by looking at what stu¬ 
dent note-takers actually take away 
from their classes. 

Meanwhile, students like 
Indiana University senior Jason 
Snow will quietly pick up their 
$12.50 exam packs and leave the 
heated debates to everyone else. 

"The good far outweighs the 
bad in my eyes," he said. "I guess 
it could be considered laziness, but 
most of the classes I use them for 
I’m not really interested in any¬ 
way." 


J u n i a t 
prepares 
for stream 
[monitoring 


Brian C. Eggert 
Staff Writer 


Members of the Juniata 
College community and the 
newly formed JC Environmental 
Science Society in conjunction 
with the Chesapeake Bay 
Foundation (CBF) will embark 
on macro-invertebrate monitor¬ 
ing of streams in the Juniata 
watershed. Macro-invertebrates 
or "stream bugs" spend much of 
their lives in water, therefore, 
they are a great indicator of a 
stream’s water quality. Just as 
macro-invertebrates depend on 
the water for life, humans need 
clean streams for drinking water 
and recreation. 

It is the goal of JC to ensure 
local streams are clean for 
wildlife and man by conducting 
a quarterly macro-invertebrate 
assessment of numerous 
streams/rivers in the Juniata 
watershed and building a net¬ 
work of stream-quality informa¬ 
tion that can be accessed by con¬ 
cerned citizens. Placing a watch¬ 
ful eye on streams of the Juniata 
watershed will permit faster 
identification and correction of 
adverse conditions. 

The project has been made 
possible with the assistance of 
Deborah Nardone (CBF), Stan 
Kotala (TU), and Chuck Yohn 
(JC Raystown Field Station 
Director). 


GPA Tracking 

( . . Continued from page 7) 

GPAs than upperclassmen, and 
dorms with higher concentrations 
of freshmen will usually rank 
lower in GPA distribution. Junior 
Andy Brignole says that his floor, 
second Sherwood, has “a lot” of 
new students, and that may be the 
contributing factor to Sherwood’s 
low ranking. 

Similarly, housing for upper¬ 
classmen, Pink and Mission, have 
higher average GPAs because the 
students living there tend to be 
more focused on academics and 
future plans and know how to suc¬ 
cessfully combine classes and 
social life. Senior Pink resident 
Colleen Shoup jokes, “You cannot 
help but think if you live in Pink.” 

The Clarksons also explain 
that students who are more 
involved, such as those who partic¬ 
ipate in athletics, also tend to have 
higher GPAs. Such students know 
how to budget their time and are 
also more motivated to get the 
most out of their college experi¬ 
ence. 

Recently, Assistant Dean of 
Students Kathy Collins awarded 
the residents of Pink with a pizza 
party as a way to congratulate 
those students; Sherwood residents 
were treated to a discussion about 
study skills in order to motivate 
them. The purpose was not to 
make a negative example out of 
Sherwood. 

Every student can benefit 
from good study habits and time 
management. Furthermore, 
Juniata is not an easy school, and 
we should congratulate ourselves 
for our overall campus GPA of 
2.98 and be thankful that we have 
such a dedicated staff who is so 
concerned about our progress. 


Pop’s Pizza 

1301 Moore St. 

Mon. - Sat. 3pm - 9pm 
Thanks to the Juniata College 
community for the support 

TAKE OUT 

Pop’s Great Big 18” Pizza - $6.50 
Toppings Extra 

Phone 643-6440 
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SPORTS 


Home Games From 

3/27 -4/10 

Men’o Volleyball: baseball: 


J 4/1 St. Francis 

7:00 

3/28 

Widener (2) 

1:00 



4/4 

Albright (2) 

1:00 

[Softball: 


4/8 

Frostburg (2) 

1:00 


3/28 Messiah (2) 1:00 

4/1 Albright (2) 3:00 

National titles satisfy 
vision quest for wrestling 


by Eric Hammar 
and Rebecca Berdar. 

Juniata College claims not 
one, but two National Collegiate 
Wrestling Association Champions. 
Rich Shoemaker ’99 and Jason 
Biringer ’99 won their titles 
Saturday, March 14 at the NCWA 
National Finals in Dallas. The two 
athletes not only live in the same 
dorm, but on the same floor in 
Cloister. It’s a small world where a 
very small college competed, and 
defeated contenders from some of 
the nation’s largest and athletically 
reputed universities. 

Three members of Juniata’s 
wrestling club, accompanied by 
Coach Bill Berrier, competed in 
the finals after four members qual¬ 
ified at the Northeastern Division 
finals. Shoemaker, Biringer and 
sophomore Chad Carter faced-off 
in Dallas against the likes of Texas 
A&M, University of Texas, 
University of Georgia and Auburn 
University, among others. 

Shoemaker, a junior with a 
pre-med. POE, overcame powers 
from the University of Georgia, 


hugged me when I came off the 
mat. I was still all sweaty, that real¬ 
ly says a lot.” 

Then the family had to turn 
the champ over to his young 
admirers. “I gave this kid my auto¬ 
graph. I didn’t know what to 
do...I’ve never given an autograph 
before, so the kid’s dad had to tell 
me what to do. ‘To Jake...from 
Rich.’ He made sure I put my 
weight class, my school...I didn’t 
know what to do. 

Jason’s family was home, 
waiting by the phone. When asked 
how his parents reacted to his vic¬ 
tory, Jason impersonates his mom: 
“She was like ‘Oh my baby, it’s 
wonderful.’ She drove out to my 
dad’s work to tell him.” Upon his 
return to campus, Biringer was 
greeted by a voice mail from his 
little cousins chanting “Jason, 
you’re the greatest...JA-SON...JA- 
SON...JA-SON.” Biringer’s father, 
a successful wrestler in his youth, 
was extremely proud. 

Parents aren’t the only ones 
proud of the national champions, 
(continued on page 12. . .) 


Eagle Sports Review 

by Bub Parker Division match. Juniata posted a shutout wins at York (PA.) on 

Sports Information Director 15-8, 12-15, 15-6, 15-4 triumph Tuesday. Going the distance in the 

over the Royals. Shawaryn regis- first § ame was J unior P ltcher 

MEN’S VOLLEYBALL (8-14, tered an outing . bes t 23 kills and Brook WllUams ’ who P icked U P 

3-2 EIVA Tail): tied for team honors with 10 digs. the complete-game victory. 

The Eagles, ranked second in Kirby bad 19 kills> nine digs and Juniata § ot on the board m the sec ‘ 

the March 17 American Volleyball three blockS) while Kurl charted 13 ond inning with one run and added 

Coaches Association (AVCA) spikes and had four blocks. Junior one more in the fourth and fifth 

Division III Poll, snapped a four- outside hitter Ryan Celesnik tallied innings to seal the game. Senior 

match losing streak with a 15-8, nine kiUs ^ had 10 digs md second baseman Dave Kmett was 

15-10, 15-12 win at St. Francis aces Senior middle hitter Bruce 2-for-4 in the contest with a dou- 

(PA) on Tuesday. A total of 13 had a match _ high six b i oc ks (three ble ’ while senior third baseman 

players appeared for Juniata in the solo) Qn Friday evening, the Matt Lorm S went 2 ' for " 3 Wlth a 

match. Sophomore outside hitter Eagles defeated visiting yassar, home mn in the 3-0 Ea § le victory ‘ 

Rod Kirby and junior opposite 15 - 8 , 15-7, 13-15, 15-5 and every- Juniata continued its strong play in 

Ryan Goodwin each had 11 kills to one ^ the ’ Juniata roster made an the nightcap with a 6-0 shutout 

lead the blue and gold. Senior app earance in the match. Kurl tal- over the hosts. Sophomore pitcher 

middle hitter Andy Kurl tacked on lied a te am-high 14 kills and Kirby Jason Evans recorded the com - 

10 floor-finders, while freshman „n l,,]!- „ nr i „ pvpn plete-game triumph and allowed 

setter Kevin Moore handed out 33 shawaryn and Ketrick led the only five hits. Evans helped his 

assists in two games of work. Eagles in digs and blocks with nine own cause, going 2-for-4 with two 

Sophomore setter Mike Sheaffer and e j gbt respectively, while Williams was 3-for-3 with a 

had 20 assists in the third tilt. Moore had 41 assists. ’ home mn to contribute to the 

Senior opposite Tim Shawaryn offensive output, while sophomore 

picked up a team-best six digs and BASEBALL (6-6, 0-0 MAC shortstop Jeremy Nulph and 
had three blocks. On Wednesday, Commonwealth): sophomore catcher Neil Yoder 

the Eagles downed visiting Eastern j be Eagles opened their botb collected two hits on three at- 

Mennonite in another EIVA Tait northern schedule with a pair of bats with one home run each ' 

Juniata had its doubleheader with 
Gettysburg on Wednesday post¬ 
poned due to rain. It has been 
rescheduled for a single game on 
March 26. The Eagles then had 
their twin bill at Lebanon Valley 
postponed due to inclement weath¬ 
er. That outing will now be played 
this Tuesday. 

SOFTBALL (0-0, 0-0 MAC 
Commonwealth): 

The Eagles had Saturday’s 
doubleheader with Susquehanna 
was postponed due to heavy rains. 


i- % -■-1 

Pez Sports Trivia 

[This issue’s prize for the first correct answer is a Mickey Mouse dis¬ 
penser! 

'All answers must be submitted by phone to extension 4718. Leave your 
[name, phone number, and your complete answer. 

iThe question: The fourth member of the wrestling club to qualify at the 
■Northeastern Division finals was not mentioned in this issue’s article. 
[Who was he? 

i Last Issue’s Winner: There was no correct reply to last issue’s trivia 
Question. The highest scoring win for the Juniata Men’s Basketball team 
\this year was 88-74 against Oneonta State. 

i_i 


Georgia Southern and Texas A&M 
to secure the Championship title 
for the 1341b. weight class. 

Biringer, who studies litera¬ 
ture at Juniata, brought home the 
1671b. class title after beating 
Gordon College, University of 
Texas, Albany and Texas A&M. 
Carter, who competed for the 
heavyweight title, came out with 
one win and one loss after two 
matches but fell to a third competi¬ 
tor due to injury. 

When asked what if felt like to 
win in their coveted titles, 
Shoemaker and Biringer admit that 
their reactions were not immedi¬ 
ate. 

Shoemaker had already 
stepped off the mat when he was 
struck by the weight of his 
achievement. He was greeted by 
his family, who flew to Dallas to 
watch the finals. “My mom 
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gotten e-mails like crazy,” says 
Shoemaker. 

The champs reflected on their 
preparation for the heated competi¬ 
tion. They decided to just have fun 
and be grateful to be in Dallas, rel¬ 
ishing the opportunity to compete. 

Wrestling is a combination of 
premeditation, mind and muscle. 
Shoemaker and Biringer agree, 
“It’s jam-packed with physics. 
You have to think on your feet and 
be flexible in your strategy. You 
also need isolation, some time 
before the competition to tune out 
the distractions and find focus.” 
Biringer remembers, “I’ve been in 
matches, with people screaming at 


screaming, fans cheering, coaches 
shouting and the ever-present ref¬ 
eree pacing the mat. It is important 
for wrestlers to find ways to keep 
their mind on the match. 
Shoemaker says that a lot of prayer 
goes into his preparation. Jason 
simply puts on his headphones. 
Shoemaker lightly taunts, “It’s just 
you and your music. What do you 
listen to, Jason?” 

“Minor Threat .” 

As for what they thought of 
Dallas, Shoemaker and Biringer 
admit they didn’t get to see much 
of the city. “Denny’s was great,” 
they laugh. Both have fond memo¬ 
ries of another dining experience, 
the baffling fajitas at Papa Zito’s 
Mexican Restaurant. 

One party member dismayed 
at the puzzling process of ingesting 
such foreign delicacies. 
Shoemaker and Biringer also 
remember the celebrated hospitali¬ 
ty of southern folk. Some 

athletes find themselves on their 
way to the Olympics after scoring 
national titles. When asked if 
future Games are a possibility, 
Shoemaker and Biringer laugh. 
“Noooooo,” grins Shoemaker, 
“I’m going to med. school.” 


snowfall went by unnoticed and 
somebody wanted to save the tra¬ 
dition. Thank you. 

Then, we found out that 
Presidential would be canceled 
this year because the President’s 
office was too busy to plan it. 
Well, the Juniata community 
would not stand for the spring 
semester without a formal. The 
result? Moore Memories, a stu¬ 
dent-organized tribute to Dr. and 
Mrs. Neff. 

Now, I should refute the 
notion that some things at Juniata 
never change. Please, take note 
of just a few of Juniata’s tradi¬ 
tions in the making. Circle K’s 
Mr. Juniata Contest has begun to 
draw crowds. The GO! Program 
(Great Orations) and Lift Every 
Voice have also emerged as annu¬ 
al events. 

Traditions at Juniata are def¬ 
initely as important to the com¬ 
munity as they seem on paper. 
We keep them alive by participat¬ 
ing in them year after year. Have 
you made yourself a part of 
Juniata traditions? Our traditions 
will probably be around twenty 
years from now. Will you be part 
of the legacy? 


An Eagle’s Eye 
by Julia C. Tutino 


Tradition. It seems to be a 
buzz word here at Juniata. Surely 
every incoming freshman arriving 
at Juniata has some idea what the 
terms "All Class Night" or 
"Mountain Day" mean. The tour 
guides, brochures and catalogs 
overwhelm prospective students 
with the notion that some things at 
Juniata never change. The Juniata 
College web page even has a fea¬ 
ture on traditions. 

When I was a prospective stu¬ 
dent, I could not help but wonder if 
tradition really meant as much to 
students here as it seemed to on the 
glossy pages of the catalogs I 
received in the mail. Then, I 
arrived at Juniata and saw that not 
only did the students care, but I did 
too. I tried to guess when 
Mountain Day would arrive. I 
laughed until I cried at All Class 
Night. I even got a pie smashed in 
my face at Springfest. 

In recent weeks however, I 
have been quite impressed with 
just how much tradition means to 


March 29th 


9-11 p.m., Ballroom of Ellis 
Free Concert and Refreshments 

Brought to you by: 

The Enrollment Center ‘Student Government 


Catch Juniata baseball 
Liva on 92.3 WKVR-FM 


<72 

Saturday, March 28, 1:00 p.m. Widener (double-header) 
Saturday, April 4, 1:00 p.m. Albright (double header) 
Wednesday, April 8, 1:00 p.m., Frostburg 
(double-header) 
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National titles 


Column. 


my fellow students. I remember I 
opening up a mass email a few 
weeks back inviting everyone on 
campus to join in the snowball 
battle in front of East. It is a tra¬ 
dition after the first real snowfall 
of the year. Apparently the first 


( . .continuedfrom page 11) 


me inches from my face...I don’t 
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JC club starts its own emergency response service 


by Dan Haeusser 
Staff Writer 

Starting two weeks ago, 
Juniata College now has its own 
“ambulance” to respond to campus 
emergencies. The John B. Shuster 
Memorial Emergency Safety and 
Services Club (ESSC), a relatively 
new club and organization on cam¬ 
pus, , after a long period of hard 
work and time is certified to oper¬ 
ate as a Quick Response Service 
(QRS). 

The club contains approxi¬ 
mately fifteen members although 
not all are yet certified as part of 
the QRS. The QRS allows certi¬ 
fied students with First Responder 
or Emergency Medical Technician 
status with the Pennsylvania Dept, 
of Health to respond to campus 
medical emergencies with several 
bags of medical equipment. 

Since its founding, the goal of 
the club itself was to promote med¬ 
ical safety on campus. However, 
now the ESSC is providing the 
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Juniata College community with 
this important emergency response 
service. Working in conjunction 
with Huntingdon Am-bulance, the 
ESSC will be responding to emer¬ 
gency calls on campus. The ESSC 
will have someone on duty at all 
times that Juniata College is ‘open’ 
(in other words, days that Baker is 
open). This way, whenever a call 
is made to the Huntingdon emer¬ 
gency dispatch for a campus emer¬ 
gency (643-4300 or 911-2 on cam¬ 
pus), the EMT on duty here at col¬ 
lege will get the call through relay 
and have the op-portunity to get to 
the scene of the emergency quick¬ 
ly- 

As of now the response will 
be on foot until a vehicle can be 
found to use. How-ever, as vice- 
president of the club Dusty 
Haverly points out, "Even if we 
don’t get there before Huntingdon 
Ambulance; if we get there at the 
same time then that means there 
are more trained people around 
that can help." 

Senior Brett Laronde, one of 


the people who I 
helped start the | 
club, spoke on how I 
important the ? "m 

Juniata’s campus. B 
“Being a QRS will I 
ensure better M 
patient care for the PlU 
members of the [ B 

Community. In | 
life-threatening 
emergencies, min- 1 t 

utes count, and Jfl 

every minute that is i 
saved by having k 
qualified personnel I 
on scene is a plus.” 

Besides just The Junn 
working on cam- ica l emergenc 
pus, some mem- equipment an 
bers are also work¬ 
ing with Huntingdon Ambulance 
itself in their spare time. Other 
members such as also volunteer 
here or at home with fire compa¬ 
nies and rescue squads. 

There are quite a few students 


The Juniata College Quick Response Service members now respond to campus med¬ 
ical emergencies 24 hours a day. Staffed by students, they have several bags of medicai 
equipment and are certified by the state and dispatched through the county. 

n Ambulance and some facult y that are involved the head athletic trainer on campus 

time Other ‘ n ma ^ n 8 sure th at ESSC stays Corey Towner, the infection con- 

iso volunteer certified as a QRS and keeps up to trol officer of the response team is 

h fire compa- date on EMT news with other co1 ' responsible for making sure that al 

j s leges. The club, which is funded equipment regulations are met as 

i few students and mn an y °th er club here on well as that all precautions against 

campus is advised by Jeff Webster, (Continued on page 3 .. . 


President Neff waves a nostalgic goodbye 


act wmd 

_ 


One of the victims of Neff’s presidency was this lobster from a lobster jest 
several years ago. President Neff has served twelve years as president of 
Juniata and on July 1 will be succeeded by Dr. Thomas Kepple. 


by Martin Abang Ewi 
Political Editor _ 

As students, faculty and even 
the administration get commit¬ 
ted with the finals, president 
Neff gets busy packing his bags 
and baggage for his retirement 
home. After twelve years of 
good service, Dr. Neff will be 
leaving a college and a commu¬ 
nity in which he has once been a 
model and a cultural symbol. 
His departure has raised an 
atmosphere of skepticism about 
the future of Juniata College. In 
the Brethren church last 
Sunday, April 26, Neff was 
offered a special time and 
received applauds for his good 
services. Pastor Dawn was 
noted as saying, “Twelve 
years...!! We’ll miss you, good 
bye.” 

What is it that Neff really 


regrets leaving behind? If there i< 
anything that could call Dr. Nefi 
back from his retirement, This 
could be nothing other than the 
students. In a special interview. 
Dr. Neff told The Juniatian, “1 
regret leaving the students, the stu¬ 
dents here have been very good, 
they kept me young, they are cre¬ 
ative and made my job more fun.” 
He continued by saying that the 
job of the president is more aboul 
students because the College was 
created for students, “if you don’1 
like students, don’t accept the job,” 
he remarked. 

What would Neff do in his 
retirement? Dr. Neff’s retirement 
is not going to be entirely fun as 
one may think. In fact, it is going 
to be a period of more learning, “I 
plan to do a lot of reading on the¬ 
ology and literature.” Neff has a 
passion for Theology and for chil- 
( Continued on page 3 .. .) 
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Editorial 


Too many c/ubs on campus: 
is there a need for them? 


More than Mud and Games: The Essence of Springfest 


By Amy Santamaria, 
Opinion Editor _ 


I never understood what was 
the big deal about Springfest at 
Juniata. My freshman year I was 
off-campus during the festivities, 
so I missed the big day on North 
lawn. Flipping casually through 
pictures my friends had taken, I 
passed it off as some sort of 
springtime Lobsterfest. This year, 
I vowed to myself that I would 
immerse myself in the day and find 
out what it was all about. 

It seemed strange to me that 
anyone would think to schedule 
Springfest during perhaps the most 
stressful weekend of the year: the 
last weekend before finals and the 
second-to-last weekend of the aca¬ 
demic year. Such a busy, crazy 
time did not strike me as an appro¬ 
priate choice to hold a day of fun 
in the sun. I wondered whether it 
was the need for warmer tempera¬ 


tures that pushed it so far into the 
end of the semester. Comparing it 
to Mountain Day, which falls more 
in the middle of the semester, I 
sensed that this was unfortunate 
timing. 

After experiencing my first 
Springfest, however, I realize that 
the timing was perfect. It couldn’t 
have been better planned: what I 
desperately needed, and what 
everyone on this campus desper¬ 
ately needed, was a few hours to 
play in the sun and forget about 
finals, papers, projects, and pre¬ 
sentations. 

I saw people step out of the 
library and the computer center, 
rub their eyes, and rediscover the 
social nature of our species. We 
took an afternoon off from what, 
by this time of year, becomes the 
drudgery of studying, and re¬ 
forged those ties of friendship that 
tend to blur as our lives get busy. I 
felt a sense of pride in the Juniata 


student community when I saw 
how many people participated in 
and truly enjoyed the afternoon on 
the lawn. Refreshed by the unity 
of the students, I realized that only 
at such a small, close school would 
you ever hope to match the exu¬ 
berance of this unstructured day. 

I think this tradition of 
Springfest, along with many of our 
other traditions, reveals something 
very positive about Juniata and its 
students. Other schools have tra¬ 
ditions like these, but student par¬ 
ticipation and enthusiasm rarely 
parallels ours. 

Springfest not only reveals 
our closeness as a campus; it 
proves that we are truly vulnerable 
to our biological natures. Spring 
fever is real, and we can’t expunge 
it with the gloom of finals. Juniata 
students know how to have fun 
amidst the academic stress. 


Letter to the Editor: Businesses in Huntingdon 


With approximately 1200 stu¬ 
dents occupying our campus, there 
are about 62 chartered clubs and a 
small number of unchartered 
clubs, RHA, and JAB. This gives 
approximately 70 clubs, or one 
club for every 17 students. 

When we all came to Juniata 
as prospects, it was touted how we 
have a gazillion clubs for you to 
join as a freshman. Is that a good 
thing for Juniata? At a recent 
meeting for new officers for next 
year’s clubs, the popular response 
to how they achieved officer posi¬ 
tion was “nobody else cared 
enough to do the job” or “nobody 
ran against me.” 

The positive aspect is it gives 
students who normally would be 
“followers” the chance to be in a 
leadership position The downside 
is that most officers don’t have 
anyone to lead and have trouble 
getting the officers motivated 
enough to keep the club running. 

As a result, most student orga¬ 
nizations at Juniata consist of at 
most three or four officers who do 
all the work and a few random 
members who help every so often. 
Why? We have a certain number 


of people on campus who care 
enough to be involved actively in 
clubs (say 400 students). Those 
students are spread across all the 
clubs that interest them, since there 
are plenty, and the result is people 
are spread too thinly. The same 
person is president of the 
Communications Club, treasurer 
of the ski club, hall representative 
for RHA, and a member of three 
other clubs. 

The result is people spread 
over too many clubs and don’t 
have enough time for any of them. 
Or, people who really don’t care 
become officers just to fill the 
position because there is nobody 
else to fill the shoes. 

And if you don’t end up being 
an officer, the popular thing to do 
at Juniata is start your own club 
because three people on campus 
are interested Yodeling or Ice 
Fishing. 

To make matters worse, we all 
think our club deserves $2000 
from student government because 
ice fishing is just as important as 
rugby. 

Maybe student government 
(Continued on page 7 .. .) 


Dear Editor: 

I read with interest your 
article in the March 27 issue 
regarding hotel renovations and 
“Does Huntingdon really need a 
Wal-Mart or Hampton Inn”. 

The tone of your article 
seems to support Mr. Grubb’s 
assertions and furthermore that the 
answer to your subheading ques¬ 
tion is no and that our “rumored 
intentions” are “foolhardy”. 

But we would be anxious 
to know your personal view more 
directly, that of your parents 
(when they visit), and that of your 
readership in general. 

Here are a few additional 
and pertinent notes: 

1) The HCB&I Board of 
Directors meets the fourth 
Monday of each month at 
noon at the J.C. Blair educa¬ 
tion building. Although they 
are not necessarily “public 
meetings”, you are welcome 
to attend and meet the “fools” 
in person (we have extended 
the same invitation to 
Masseurs Grubb). You might 
be surprised to discover that 
we are not necessarily inher¬ 
ently evil or the fan club pres¬ 
ident for Wal-Mart. 

2) The newly constructed 
wetlands are not a part of the 
land to be transferred to 
Smithfield Township and not 


slated for “bulldozers” at all. 

3) We are pleased that the 
Grubbs have recently rein¬ 
vested in modernizing their 
hotels and have toured the 
facilities ourselves recently, 
but we are not their customers, 
since we all live here and have 
homes for that purpose. The 
customer base for any hotel is 
not the resident population. If 
that were true, Breezewood, 
“the town of motels” would 
have none. Ironically, the 
HCB&I Board of Directors 
correctly predicted that the net 
effect of the proposed com¬ 
mercial development on state 
land would be that the current 
owners would have to reinvest 
or sell their properties just to 
stay competitive. 

4) Six different hotel devel¬ 
opers representing eight dif¬ 
ferent chains and eighteen dif¬ 
ferent retail developers have 
approached us about location 
on the property in discussion. 
What would you suggest that 
we tell them? We asked Gerry 
and Derek Grubb the same 
question. Is it appropriate and 
prudent for us to tell them, 
“no, we don’t want or need 
your business in Huntingdon 
County,” or is it a more pru¬ 
dent approach to let the mar¬ 
ketplace sort out what busi¬ 
nesses thrive in this or any 
community? 


5) ... a survey [was] taken of 
Juniata College students by 
Huntingdon Revitalization 
and Development (now the 
Greater Huntingdon Chamber 
of Commerce). We suspect 
that you will not be surprised 
by the results. Incidentally, 
related surveys were also done 
on the resident population and 
the existing business commu¬ 
nity. The results were similar 
for all. You may contact the 
Chamber for copies if you 
wish. 

We are of course disap¬ 
pointed that you did not contact 
anyone from HCB&I or Smithfield 
Township to offer some balance to 
your article or to corroborate our 
collective “intentions.” 

Sincerely, 

Michael S. Keating 
Executive Director 
Huntingdon County Business & 
Industry, Inc. 


Letters to the Editor should be 
addressed to box 667. The editors 
reserve the right to print only non- 
libelous and responsible content 
and to edit all letters submitted. 
The staff reserves the right to pub¬ 
lish all full signatures unless the 
writer can supply valid reason for 
omitting his/her name. _ 
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Campus Rescue § ummer pi ans; Juniata given the go ahead to 

build two new sports fields 



This house and surrounding landscape will be removed for two new ath¬ 
letic fields in the woods across the street from Sunderland and Sherwood. 


( . .Continuedfrom page 1) 
infectious diseases are taken. Neil 
Yoder, the training officer, has the 
responsibility of keeping up-to- 
date health and certification 
records for all members. The 
ESSC President is Nate 
McKeown, the afore-mentioned 
VP, Dusty Haverly, Secretary, 
Sandi Connelly, and Treasurer, 
Geena Keebaugh. 

The ESSC is also fairly well 
prepared to respond to emergency 
responses on campus. As of now 
the club has two fully stocked bags 
of required equipment such as 
oxygen, bandages, glucose, splints 
etc. “We have everything 
you’d pretty much see on Rescue 
911 - other than the IV’s and 
things like that,” reported Dusty 
Haverly. By next semester the 
club hopes that each dorm will 
contain a bag for use during emer¬ 
gencies. But until then, one bag 
will be held by Campus Security 
and the other by a club member on 
duty. 

The only equipment that the 
club is lacking as of now accord¬ 
ing to Haverly is a vehicle for 
making response time even 
swifter. Currently the club is look¬ 
ing into anything and everything 
that moves — from golf carts to the 
carts they use in professional foot¬ 
ball games along the sidelines. 

The ESSC also hopes to grow 
and improve as time goes on. 
Dusty hopes that more students 
become interested and take part in 
the ESSC club and also hopes that 
ESSC will be able to offer training 
to students to be a certified First 
Responder. 

Besides the hopes of growing 
in numbers the ESSC has also 
taken steps to integrate itself into a 
relationship with other EMT ser¬ 
vices and clubs on campuses 
around the country. Juniata ESSC 
has become one of over 150 mem¬ 
bers of the National Collegiate 
EMS foundation (NCEMSF) orga¬ 
nization of response teams from 
college campuses. The NCEMSF 
provides Juniata’s ESSC with an 
open forum to communicate with 
other emergency response teams, 
information and news on emer¬ 
gency services, as well as dis¬ 
counts on essential equipment. 

With all the plans for the 
future of the club it is easy to for¬ 
get how much the club is doing for 
the community already by provid¬ 
ing courses in emergency 
response, first responder, first aid 
and CPR, infectious waste control, 
and - answering emergency calls 
for the campus community. 


by Claire Alder ton 
News Editor 


On 21st April Juniata College 
was given the full go-ahead by 
Huntingdon County Planning 
Commission to begin constructing 
two new sports fields on land 
opposite Sunderland Hall. 

The Winton Hill property on 
the comer of College Avenue and 
Cold Springs Road was donated to 
Juniata by ex-student Mr Swigart 
in December 1995, and currently 
play’s host to an old decaying 
house. 

Plans for the new $500,000 
sporting facility include two spe¬ 
cialized fields, one for soccer 
(which includes natural terraced 
amphitheater seating), and one for 
field hockey. 

Bill Alexander, Juniata’s Vice 
President of Finance and 
Operations was optimistic that 
construction would begin by the 
1st of June. “We want to be able to 
use these fields next fall”, he said. 


by Dan Haeusser 

Staff Writer __ 

A few years ago the counsel¬ 
ing services at Juniata were moved 
from the basement of Ellis Hall 
into its current location next to the 
Health Center in Lesher. 
However, this summer, the entire 
Health and Wellness Center will be 
moved out of Lesher Hall to the 
now empty building at 1622 
Moore that formerly housed the 
DuBois Business College. 

The primary reason for this 
move, according to Dean of 
Students Kris Clarkson, is housing 
considerations for next year. The 
renovations of East, coupled with 
the growing student population 
over the next years, are two causes 
of possible housing problems that 
were reported in previous issues of 
The Juniatian. A variety of ways 
to eliminate these problems were 
also reported, such as RA room¬ 
mates and the opening of Hess 
Apartments to students. The relo- 


Other on-site amenities will 
include a parking lot, a small stor¬ 
age shed for Physical Plant, and 
two detention ponds, one of which 
will be situated more directly on 


cation of the Health and Wellness 
Center is another step that will be 
taken to ensure adequate student 
housing on campus. 

The Health and Wellness 
Center was chosen because there 
is no other spot on campus that can 


campus next to Sherwood Hall. 
The detention ponds will form part 
of an ongoing storm water man¬ 
agement plan which aims to con¬ 
trol the rate in which storm water 


be so easily converted into student 
housing. By relocating the Health 
and Wellness Center from a dorm 
hall to the house on Moore Street 
the college is creating a great deal 
of additional space that can be eas¬ 
ily converted into student housing. 


is released into the Muddy Run. 
Currently all Juniata building 
developments have to meet Storm 
Water Management requirements 
in an attempt to help reduce the 
flooding of Muddy Run where it 
goes underground 12th. “The 
underground river channel isn’t 
wide enough to cope with the con¬ 
tinuing flow of storm water, and 
therefore detention ponds serve to 
help control the problem”, said 
Alexander. 

Initial blueprint’s for the half 
million dollar sports field were 
first drawn up last fall, with the 
Huntingdon County Planning 
Commission being the last of six 
governmental agency’s that 
Juniata’s plans had to pass through 
before development could be 
approved. 

Other Juniata developments 
that are planned for this summer 
include: 

The renovation of Camagie 
Hall, the conversion of the Oiler 
House into an International Center, 
East renovations and hopefully 
(pending planning approval) the 
enlargement and paving of South 
Hall parking lot. 

create 


The relocation of the Health 
and Wellness Center also has some 
other good consequences. For one, 
the location on Moore Street is still 
easily accessible for students. 
Secondly, the relocation from a 
dorm to a house provides a better 
atmosphere for the purposes’s of 
the health and wellness. Rather 
than being in a sterile and drab 
dorm hall, the Health and Wellness 
will be located in a comfortable 
home. The living room can be 
used as a reception room, as well 
as four upstairs rooms for counsel¬ 
ing and other needs. 

In addition, the house at 1622 
Moore does not need much work 
to deal with electrical and heating 
issues, as do other empty homes 
owned by the college. The only 
work that 1622 Moore will need is 
the conversion of the inside of the 
house into areas that can be used 
by the Health and Wellness staff 
for their purposes while keeping a 
pleasant atmosphere for those who 
require the staff’s service. 


Health Center relocates to 
new and much needed dorm rooms 



The Health and Wellness Center is being moved to a house next year to 
free up living space in Lesher Hall. The new location will offer more pri¬ 
vacy and comfortable atmosphere. 
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A loss of potential energy: 

Dr. Norris’ retirement a hallmark 


by Matt Tomasheski 

for the Juniatian _ 

Papers scattered everywhere. 
Stacks of books and manila folders 
balancing on the edge of a desk. 
Pictures of planets and stars hung 
on the walls. Dr. Wilfred Norris; 
office looks appropriate for some¬ 
one who has been teaching physics 
for 39 years. Often the sign of an 
organized and involved individual 


is a cluttered office. The ordinary 
office is just this extraordinary 
man’s foundation. 

Demolition City 

Dr. Norris initiated his career 
at Juniata in 1958, but that was not 
the first time he walked in these 
halls. A student at Juniata from 
1950 to 1954, Dr. Norris claims 
that Juniata "was quite a different 
school from what it is today." 


According to Norris, the school 
was smaller and people seemed to 
know each other better. The cul¬ 
ture was extremely different 48 
years ago, both at Juniata and in 
America. Norris explains that 
"this was shortly after World War 
II, and the college wa in a transi¬ 
tional period during these years 
because a lot of G.I.’s were return¬ 
ing." The presence of the return¬ 
ing soldiers really increased the 
student population and altered the 
atmosphere of the campus. 


The Office of Academic 
Support Services would like to rec¬ 
ognize the hard work and good 
effort of our distinguished corps of 
peer tutors who spent time with 
hundreds of students this academic 
year in subjects ranging from the 
perennially challenging Organic 
Chemistry to French and 
Psychology. 

We dare to suggest that the 
peer tutors named below have 
made a significant positive differ¬ 
ence in the way their classmates 
approach their studies and their 
POEs. We are very grateful to our 
peer tutors for sharing their exper¬ 
tise and demonstrating a generosi¬ 
ty of spirit that makes us very 
proud of them and this college. 
Our sincere apologies to anyone 
whose name may have been mis¬ 
spelled or mistakenly omitted. 

Academic Support Services 
Peer Tutors 1997 - 1998: 

Troy Abe, Jennifer Agnew, 
Soraya Amores, Paul Brady, Diane 
Brannon, Todd Brooks, Kathleen 
Brumbaugh, Linda Byron, Jamie 
Clark, Jacalyn Clawson, Shawn 
Conrad, Frank Corleis, Stacie 
Coval, Jamie Crist, Katie Davis, 
Mike Deskevich, Angie Dull, 
Brian Eggert, Steve Emrick, 
Martin Ewi, Ellen Feuster, Ian 
Fitzpatrick, Tara Fitzsimmons, 
Dan Gallo, Gabe Gamber, Mireya 
Garcia-Duran, Melissa Geedey, 
Julien Godbarge, Joel Graham, 
Amanda Grannas, Zelle Grekou, 
Lori Hauser, Dusty Haverly, 
Virginia Herrera, Brandy Homing, 
Chris Karsanac, David Kaylor, 
Kosio Keresteliev, Erin Kirby, 
Gerald Knepp, Catherine Krugh, 
Scott Kucharcik, Kristel Lasher, 


During his time at Juniata, Dr. 
Norris has seen the rise and fall of 
many of the standing structures on 
the campus. "Most of the campus 
we had in terms of land, but the 
buildings have changed,". Norris 
says. "There was a building down 
there on the comer by Founders 
called Students Hall. It was a brick 
building, wooden interior—so it 
wasn’t fireproof and the fire 
escape was on the outside of the 
building," he says with a chuckle. 
Most of the classes took place in 


Sebastien LeClerq, Mary 
Litzinger, Kristy Manning, Becca 
McClaine, Erin McElroy, Jeffrey 
Morse, Joseph Motz, Dale 
Mowrey, Danielle Murray, Adam 
Nagy, Brian Olsen, Whitney 
Ortman, Adam Paugh, Marie 
Pape, Lisa Petrella, Halina 
Pietras, Jen Prosser, Allison 
Purdy, Matt Puskar, Sarah 
Radford, Miranda Raiche, Tom 
Ramer, Rose Regan, David 
Robbins, Heather Saphore, Chris 
Saunders, Tim Scanlan, Greta 
Schrift, Jen Schultheis, Jen 
Shatzer, Rich Shoemaker, David 
Shoenthal, Angela Short, Sharon 
Simpson, Jennifer Smith, Tawnya 
Smith, Anne Steinacker, 
Elizabeth Tobin, Dani Tremel, 
Jennifer Ungemach, Zsofia 
Varadi, Stephan Viel, Christine 
Vrabel, Mandy Walls, Alicia 
Warner, Sally Wasileski, Melissa 
Werner, Megan Williams, Eileen 
Woods, Kris Young, Olga 
Zakharova, Brandon Zlupko 

The Academic Support 
Services offers many, many 
thanks to those who helped. 

Summer Child 
Care Wanted: 

Enjoy playing with 3 
boys ages 8, 5, and 2. 
Must have drivers 
license. Live in or out 
of home. Huntingdon. 
Call 643-5607. 


that one building, but the science 
classes were in the white sections 
of Good Hall. The wings didn’t 
exist at the time. The site of the 
current science center was not 
empty either. Norris explains, 
"There were little apartment hous¬ 
es, government surplus apartment 
houses, that they used for returning 
veterans because some of them 
were married and needed apart¬ 
ments." 

The academic buildings were 
not the only ones to go through 
some major alterations. Norris 
recalls that the dormitories back 
then included the Cloister and the 
Lodge, a wooden dorm that no 
longer exists, but which once stood 
behind Cloister. Norris also wit¬ 
nessed the destruction of the old 
gym that existed net to Lesher and 
construction of the new Kennedy 
Sports and Recreation Center. In 
his years here at Juniata, Dr. Norris 
has literally observed the rise and 
fall of the campus. 

Assembling a Mind 

No one would consider Dr. 
Norris as your average physics 
professor. His involvement at 
Juniata includes the role of faculty 
advisor to the Honor Society and 
service on just about every faculty 
committee since he’s been here. 
Norris’ interaction with the Honor 
Society brings him great satisfac¬ 
tion, and his face lights up when 
the organization is mentioned. 

"The Honor Society has been 
one of my joys. . .it gives me a 
chance to work with superior stu¬ 
dents," Norris explains with ela¬ 
tion. Dr. Norris also took great 
pleasure recently organizing the 
Honor Society’s Fiftieth 
Anniversary Celebration, where 
the guest speaker was Dr. William 
D. Phillips. For those of you who 
don not recognize his name, Dr. 
Philips is a Juniata grad and recent 
recipient of the Nobel Prize in 
Physics. Norris served as Phillips’ 
advisor and worked closely with 
him for two years. He is extreme¬ 
ly proud of Dr. Phillips and of 
Juniata for providing him with the 
background necessary to perform 
the kind of research that he did at 
MIT. Dr. Phillips recognizes Dr. 
Norris as one of his "biggest influ¬ 
ences in the field of physics." 

As a student, Norris was 
active on the track team, in student 
government, and in drama. Once 
bitten by the acting bug, Norris has 
found it hard to stop, so he has 
tried to remain active in theater. In 
the spring of 1996 he performed in 
the Juniata play, Galileo, as Galileo 
himself, a role befitting to his 
stature. Norris has been heavily 
involved with the Huntingdon 
(Continued on page 5 . . .) 


Neff’s final remarks 


( . .Continued from page 1) 
dren. He is going to continue with 
these two ends in his retirement. 

He plans to publish a lot on 
poetry and children’s books. One 
of these books would be “Jobe 
and his adventure in Lancaster,” a 
story he has often told his chil¬ 
dren and now plans to publish it. 
Dr. Neff has also been assigned to 
publish a book on Jobb, a Biblical 
character. He would own an 
office in Penn State for his 
research. Dr. Neff would also do 
some paintings after he retires. 

Which places would Dr. 
Neff like to go for a vacation? Dr. 
Neff dreams of a pleasure trip to 
east Africa, Asia, the Caribbean, 
Australia and many other places 
he’s never been to. But if he was 
I to choose one, the Caribbean 
would be more preferable. 

What has been Dr. 
Neff’s greatest challenge twelve 
years in office? There were some 
challenges to Dr. Neff’s office. “ 
My greatest challenge in office 
was the down-turn in enrollment 
and raising money for tuition” he 
told The Juniatian. There have 
also been some improvements 
such as increase in faculty pay 
and attracting quality students. 

What has been Dr. 

| Neff’s greatest achievement? Dr. 
j Neff received many achievements 
during his office but he considers 
only two, “upgraded and applied 
technology and leader in interna¬ 
tional student,” “Juniata has a 
[national reputation for intema- 
| tional program” 

Who does Dr. Neff want 
[to succeed him? Last week Dr. 

I Neff told The Junitian his view of 
the new president, Dr. Kepple, “I 
[think that Kepple would do a 
great job. Everything I have heard 
of him is of the students. He was 
the student choice, so I think the 
student would love him too,” he 


said. He went further to say that 
the top priority of Juniata College 
today is to rebuild the science 
facilities because most of the 
facilities we have now were built 
in the 1960s. 

In his farewell remarks 
to the. Juniata community, Neff 
said that he has been with Juniata 
since 1946 when he was a kid. 
“Juniata is a place with a strong 
sense of community, I embody 
this spirit and so should the next 
president continue the tradition,” 
he said. “I want to thank my ter¬ 
rific staff for strong leadership. I 
owe much to Robert Hatala, Jim 
Lakso, Alexander Torin, Bill 
Duey and a host of many others, 
and not to forget the quality facul¬ 
ty, which I most admire. I want to 
thank the student body and the 
Juniata community for their sup¬ 
port and contribution to my 
office,” the president concluded. 

When president Neff 
leaves, the future of Juniata 
becomes even bleaker with other 
professors leaving or retiring. The 
departure of some of these profes¬ 
sors and experts who have made 
their departments famous would 
create a vacuum that might weak¬ 
en their departments. Dr. Ronald 
Cherry, Dr. Betty Ann Cherry, Dr. 
Norris, and Dr. Hatala. Philbrook 
Smith will finally drop the chalk 
this year for his retirement- who 
will continue with “The Night 
Castles? As these intellectuals 
leave, the leave with their know! 
edge and their subjects that have 
once been the prestige of Juniata. 
Even in the Stone Church, pastor 
Dawn will be leaving. Kepple will 
meet a completely new if not dif¬ 
ferent Juniata with the primary 
task of recruiting intellectuals to 
maintain Juniata’s national reputa¬ 
tion. Some students have 
remarked that Dr. Neff is carrying 
away Juniata with him. 


Many contribute to 
campus wide tutoring 
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One for the history books: 

Betty Ann Cherry retiring after forty years of JC 



by Chris Thomas 
Editor 


After teaching at Juniata for 
40 years (that’s 1958) and original¬ 
ly a “townie”, Dr. Betty Ann 
Cherry, professor of history, is a 
little more familiar with Juniata 
than most people. She is ending 
that career this year with a phased 
retirement, advising and teaching a 
few courses next year before truly 
leaving Juniata. Her husband, Dr. 


(. . .Continuedfrom page 4) 

County Arts Council, serving as 
president and now treasurer. Dr. 
Norris also has a strong musical 
interest. Although he has never 
been formally trained, he has been 
involved with many musical 
groups and performed at events 
such as the Madrigal Dinner. Dr. 
Norris; colleague, professor of 
chemistry Ruth Reed says, "I’ve 
really appreciated Dr. Norris’ 
friendship over the years. In par¬ 
ticular, I’ve been a part of Moore 
Street Pro Musica, a group of 
recorder players of early music for 
about 20 years now has had 
absolutely no musical training 
before I started, and the experience 
has been one of the highlights of 
my time at Juniata." There is 
obviously a lot more to this man 
than E=mc^. 

In fact, Dr. Norris did not start 
out as a physics major. He studied 
chemistry and mathematics and it 
was not until he had his Fulbright 


Ronald Cherry, professor of eco¬ 
nomics and business administra¬ 
tion, is also retiring this year. 

After growing up in 
Huntingdon, she vowed “I was 
never coming back to 
Huntingdon.” However, when two 
professors left on short notice in 
1958, she was hired to teach a gen¬ 
eral education course. She was 
hired full time in 1962 to continue 
teaching general education cours¬ 
es. She began teaching general 


Scholarship that he began to take 
physics courses. Norris went to 
graduate school at Harvard and 
there began his studies in chemical 
physics. 

Slow: Construction Ahead 

Upon his arrival at Juniata, 
Dr. Norris had a lot of work in 
front of him. He developed and 
taught most of the upper level 
courses in physics at the time. 
Some of his favorite classes to 
teach include Modem and General 
Physics and Optics. Along with 
the restructuring the entire physics 
department, Norris also served as 
the chair for a committee that 
implemented a whole new curricu¬ 
lum. He has also served as a dean 
and provost. 

Norris believes that besides 
the ever-changing physical 
appearance of the campus, it is the 
attitude of the students toward 
education that has varied the most 
over the years. There have been 
eras when students didn’t care 


education courses and is ending 
her career as one of the leading 
professors behind the general edu¬ 
cation program at Juniata, includ¬ 
ing the present Heart of India and 
Cultural Analysis. “I’m a general¬ 
ist and not a specialist, I’ve always 
done some G.E.” 

After spending so much time 
at Juniata, she has observed a lot 
about Juniata, and The Juniatian 
probed Dr. Cherry’s mind about 
what makes Juniata. 

Traditions of course are a hot 
topic this time of year, as she sat in 
her office midst the mud volleyball 
tournament for the interview. “The 
business dept, started mud volley¬ 
ball in the early 80’s as a fund-rais¬ 
er.” In the first year, nobody had 
the foresight to put hoses out for 
students to clean themselves off, 
“The first year students went in the 
residence halls and it was a disas¬ 
ter.” 

There have been many con¬ 
stants with the social life at 
Juniata. Value has always been 
placed on traditions, but little do 
students know “Traditions come 
and go.” As one example, the 
Round Top, the hillside behind the 
science center, was a large congre¬ 
gation spot on campus until the 
1970’s. 

She likes that Juniata allows 
students to be in charge of running 
their own student life through JAB 
and student organizations, 
“Students call the shots.. .students 
control their own lives and use us 
as resources.” 

Another observation of 


about or really work at their edu¬ 
cation and times when education 
was their one and only concern. 

"More recently there is an 
emphasis on career," Norris says. 
America’s position on education 
used to favor the idea of learning 
for learning’s sake, but education 
has become more of a need for 
students to survive and flourish in 
this world. No matter what the 
students’ stance on education at 
the time, Norris has remained 
committed to providing them with 
the best possible learning experi¬ 
ence. When asked what one thing 
would he change about Juniata, 
Dr. Norris’ devotion to education 
shines through. He would like to 
see an increase in the endowment 
to the college. "I think the quality 
of education in the future depends 
on resources," Norris explains. 


change in the social lives of 
Juniata students is how dinner is 
served. Prior to 1970, students ate 
in formal attire, with linen covered 
tables, waitresses, and assigned 
seats. Every six weeks, you 
changed assigned seats which 
allowed students to meet another 
group of new people. Though she 
notes the formal environment did¬ 
n’t stop students from having the 
occasional food fight, “There are 
few stunts that students pull off 
that are new, they are only new to 
them.” 

However, the most encom¬ 
passing change in Juniata student 
life occurred with the 60s move¬ 
ment away from en loco parentis, 
where the college acted as a par¬ 
ent. By the late 60s, en loco par¬ 
entis was thrown out and students 
were considered independent 
adults. This impacted the students 
of the 70s “They weren’t sure 
where they were, vocationally or 
academically” As a result, a lot of 
people partied and Cherry noted 
Juniata came very close to becom¬ 
ing a party school. “We got out of 
that more easily than other 
schools,” as Juniata and other col¬ 
leges implemented more rules to 
stymie student independence of 
the early 70s. 

Academically, teaching is 
what has always mattered to stu¬ 
dents and professors. Juniata 
attracts professors who enjoy 
teaching and the out of classroom 
relationships with students. She 
also notes that Juniata attracts the 
students who are “affiliators” 


His words resonate as Juniata pre¬ 
pares its upcoming campaign for 
the Juniata Fund and the Sciences. 
Completion and New Projects 
"I’m pretty happy with the 
way things developed," Norris 
states with a tone of satisfaction. 
Norris had the choice between 
teaching and performing research 
and doesn’t regret the decision he 
made. "Teaching has been very 
rewarding and I feel that my work 
has been justified," he says 
adamantly. The most enjoyable 
aspect of his time at Juniata, he 
says, has been the contact with stu¬ 
dents, especially those within the 
physics department. "I don’t 
intend to vanish. You’ll see me 
walking through these halls after 
retirement." In fact, he will be 
teaching part time next spring 


where friends and family are most 
important to them. Juniata attracts 
lesser amounts of entrepreneur¬ 
like, creative students who like to 
go out on a limb. 

Textbooks have changed dras¬ 
tically since she began teaching, in 
the 1960’s books that had merely 
more than a chapter heading. 
“Many students today could not 
read and understand the textbooks 
that we taught from in the 60’s.” 
Books now have pictures, outlines, 
problems, glossaries, sidebars, etc. 
which has altered the way students 
read. “The nature of your K-12 
education, the degree that we can 
push you changed. ..Iam far more 
critical of what textbooks I choose 
to put in a course.” 

She has few regrets of her 
teaching career, “The fun of the 
announcement of our retirements 
are the cards and emails from stu¬ 
dents congratulating us.” She has 
been proud to make an impression 
on so many student lives, “Getting 
a couple of light bulbs going off.” 

“Its been a pleasure, satisfac¬ 
tion, and frustration in helping, 
hurting students as persons grow,” 
she stated. “Academic interests 
doesn’t matter to me as much as 
who and what they are as a per¬ 
son.” During the mid 1980’s she 
enjoyed being associate dean of 
students for two years and was 
happy to see students from both 
sides of the desk. “I’ll tolerate all 
kinds of stuff in a 18-22 year old, 
but not my own.” Which is why 
the Cherry’s would not allow their 
children to attend Juniata. 

“I will miss the students, I’ll 
be happy to continue teaching 
when I can.” She is ending a lega¬ 
cy also, both her father and grand¬ 
father Ellis were former presidents 
of Juniata. 


semester. 

Dr. Norris knew it was time to 
retire. He explains, "the depart¬ 
ment needs young blood. A new 
person coming in and introducing 
new kinds of research is what the 
department needs." He has been 
heavily involved in the search for 
candidates and the interview 
process. 

Dr. Norris’ plans after retire¬ 
ment include reading a "couple 
dozen books" and doing some of 
his own writing. He also intends to 
complete more research, especially 
for the History of Science course. 
Buildings may go up and come 
down, but Dr. Norris has remained 
a stable fixture on the campus of 
Juniata for the past three decades 
and will continue to be a notable 
presence into the future. 


Dr. Norris and Juniata 
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"So, so far all we've got is that the suspect was tall, thin, 
and in a box?" 
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Juniata Acquires The Worth B. Stottlemyer Collection of Art 


Juniata College is acquiring a 
private art collection that includes 
significant works from renowned 
American and European artists 
from the 17th through the 20th 
centuries. Quayton R. Stottlemyer, 

Many Clubs 

(. . .Continuedfrom page 2) 

and we ourselves should think 
about having fewer clubs. Fewer 
clubs could mean more clubs that 
are well organized, run efficient¬ 
ly, and accomplish more. 

Cutting funding is a good 
way to accomplish this. Student 
government can decide to only 
fund 25 organizations. Everyone 
else is on their own: if enough 
people are interested in the 
unfunded clubs they can either 
foot the bill or have creative and 
capable leaders to raise the 
money. 

Looking at the University of 
Pittsburgh at Johnstown (3500 
students) only 27 clubs are fund¬ 
ed by their student activity fee 
(equivalent to the student govern¬ 
ment allocation here). All other 
student clubs can petition student 
government for part of student 
government’s small allocation or 
be left on their own. 

We need to decide if Juniata 
is really accomplishing anything 
with 70 clubs. If the main 
accomplishment of 70 clubs is to 
inflate the resumes of students 
“Treasurer of Yodeling Society” 
and to have 700 pizza parties 
with student government money, 
we are off in the wrong direction. 


a 1951 Juniata graduate, inherited 
the impressive art collection from 
his father, Worth B. Stottlemyer. 
He donated works to the college 
during private official document 


1998-1999 Student Activity Fee 
Allocation: University of 

Pittsburgh at Johnstown 

Advocate (newspaper) $30,450 
American Society of Civil Engineers 
$1,275 

Amercian Society of Mechanical 
Engineers $700 

Black Action Society $7,300 

Chemical Society $750 

Concert Choir $1,450 

Dance Ensemble $1,700 

Geology Club .$650 

Heretic $1,000 

Ice Hockey Club 10,325 

Institute of Electrical and Electronic 
Engineers $300 

Institute of Management Accountants 
$400 

Math Club $725 

Newman Student Association 

$1,250 

Pi Lambda Theta $450 

Programming Board $115,500 

Rugby Football Club $5,150 

Ski Team $10,140 

Society of Undergraduate Engineers 
$1,740 

Society of Women Engineers $355 
Sociology Club $300 

Student Council on World Affairs 

$1,800 

Student Penna. State Ed. Assoc. 

$400 

Student Senate $10,975 

Time Out Christian Fellowship 

$1,150 

Trails (yearbook) $9,400 

WUPJ Radio $3,885 


$450 

$115,500 

$5,150 

$10,140 


Western Auto 


701 Washington St., Downtown Huntingdon 

• Local Radio Shack Dealer 

• Cellular One® Authorization 

• Craftsmen Tools 

• Car Batteries 


Ail credit cards accepted, including Sears 


signing ceremonies on campus 
Tuesday, April 7 in the office of 
Dr. Neff. 

The Worth B. Stottlemyer 
Collection consists of over 300 
paintings, prints, drawings, and 
portrait miniatures. Notable exam¬ 
ples of the paintings include signif¬ 
icant landscapes and seascapes 
attributed to Asher B. Durand, 
John W. Casilear, Jervis McEntee, 
Thomas and Edward Moran, 
Andrew Melrose, George Inness, 
Arthur F. Tait, and Ralph 
Blakelock with British and 
American portraits attributed to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Jane Stuart, Samuel 
Morse, Anna Peale, and William 
Sydney Mount. Works by 
European artists include paintings 
attributed to Gerard Dou, Adriaen 
Brouwer, and Sebastiano Conca. 

In addition to the larger paint¬ 
ings, the collection includes over 
70 portrait miniatures from the 
18th and 19th centuries. Among 
the prints and drawings are works 
by Rembrandt, Turner, Whistler, 
and selections from Hiroshige’s 
Fifty-Three Stages of the Tokaido. 

“We are truly grateful to 
Quayton Stottlemyer for this mag¬ 
nificent donation,” said Robert W. 
Neff, president of Juniata College. 
“The acquisition of the Worth B. 
Stottlemyer Collection is a major 
step forward for the arts at Juniata 
College. These works will be the 
showcase of our impressive and 
(Continued on page 9 . . .) 



Mr. Stottlemeyer signed his collection over to Juniata on April 7. 



Catch up, ease into 
fail, or accelerate! 


r School '98 


Unlock opportunities 


yr J 1, u, <3 O week sessions in 

r /|Af\\ convenient locations 

non: May 5th, Johnstown; May 6th, Altoona; May 7th, Loretto 

To request a schedule, call our Summer School voice mail at (814) 472-3903, 
talk with one of our staff at (814) 472-3012, or e-mail OCE@SFCPAEDU 


Karate Club excels in tournament 


by Dan Evcic 
for the Juniatian 

On Saturday, March 14, the 
Juniata College Karate Club 
attended the 1998 Kenpo/Jujitsu 
Karate Tournament in South Fork, 
PA. The tournament was spon¬ 
sored by the Cambria Martial Arts 
Academy and the Cambria 
Kenpo/Jujitsu Black Belt 
Association. The students com¬ 
peted in both sparring (fighting) 
and kata (forms). This was the 
second year that the club was 
invited to attend the tournament, 
with the students being successful 
both years. Participating members 
this year were Jeff Morse - 1st 
place, Green Belt Kata (absent 
from photo), Kristy Wagner - 1st 
place, Women’s Yellow Belt 
Sparring, 2nd place, Women’s 
Yellow Belt Kata, and Luke 



DeJohn - 1st place, Yellow Belt Winners of the 1998 Kenpo/Jujitsu 
Sparring, 2nd place Yellow Belt Karate Tournament (left to right) 
Kata. If you are interested in join- Luke DeJohn, Kristy Wagner, Matt 
ing the karate club or if you would Ulrich, Dan Evcic. 
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SDCIAL/CULTURAL 


$Cot Justyour Average Jferpeiologisi 



Dr. Matter, a new professor this year, poses with some birds in the biol- 
Qgy wing although his favorite work involves reptiles. 


by Bridget O ’Brien 
for The Juniatian 


Just like many six or seven 
year old boys, Dr. John Matter 
used to catch snakes and turtles 
and drag them into the house. But 
how did this childhood interest 
become a career in herpetology? 
“I’m a big kid. I haven’t grown 
up,” he says jokingly, but there is 
some truth to the statement. 
Matter never lost his fascination 
with reptiles and amphibians, and 
he possesses a youthful enthusiasm 
which he brings to his lectures and 
to his research. 

From the Classroom to 
Ravstown 

Matter is the newest faculty 
member of the biology department 
and has already become active in 
developing classes, initiating 
research, and participating in spe¬ 
cial programs. This semester he is 
teaching Biology II and a biology- 
chemistry lab called 

Environmental Toxicology. The 
lab, which he designed, studies the 
effects of contaminants on the 
endocrine systems of fish. This 
semester, trout have made the lab a 
chilly place full of sweater-clad 
students, but warm water fish may 
replace trout in the future. The 
toxicology lab serves many pur¬ 
poses because students learn and 
utilize several useful techniques, 
such as electrophoresis gel and dis¬ 
section procedures, and they cany 
out practical research at the same 
time. 

At the Raystown Field 
Station, Matter is conducting some 
of his own research. He has 
recruited several students to help 
him in collecting morphological 
data on fence lizards and in map¬ 
ping their home ranges for a long 
term demographic study. Matter 
and his student researchers have 
marked over one hundred of these 
animals, and they estimate the ini¬ 
tial population to be over seven 
hundred. Of course, in order to 
mark the lizards and collect their 
data. Matter and his assistants must 
first catch them. As he demon¬ 
strated to the Biology Seminar 
class, this task is accomplished 
with a thin pole, which is several 
feet long and resembles a fishing 
rod. At the end of this pole, string 
or, as Matter prefers, dental floss is 
attached in a loop. The lizard 
catcher must have a steady hand to 
slip the loop around the neck of the 
unsuspecting lizard and lift it off 
the ground. It may not sound too 
complicated, but it no doubt takes 


some practice. The lizard is then 
set free again, hopefully without 
too much emotional scarring. 

Adventures in Costa Rica 

Matter managed to arrive at 
Juniata in time to participate in the 
new Tropical Ecology course this 
fall. Although he originally did 
not think it would be possible for 
him to participate, things worked 
out so that he could be involved 
with the course that centered on a 
trip to Costa Rica during the win¬ 
ter break between first and second 
semester. 

“This group was really excep¬ 
tional,” Matter says with a sincere 
smile. He explains that the stu¬ 
dents formed a very cohesive 
group who were always mindful of 
one another, and luckily, “nobody 
was ready to drown another mem¬ 
ber of the group,” Matter laughs. 

Certain areas were familiar to 
Matter because they were similar 
to regions in Southern Florida and 
Arizona in which he has done 
research. However, areas such as 
the rain forest were new and very 
different to him as well as for the 
students. In the unfamiliar envi¬ 
ronment the group discovered ani¬ 
mals they had not seen before. On 
one walk at night they found a poi¬ 
son arrow frog, which Matter 
describes excitedly as “a herpeto- 
logical treasure.” With animated 
eyes and voice, he reveals that they 
also discovered a red tree frog, “a 
postcard animal.” Back to his 
childhood ways, he helped one 
student in an exciting adventure to 
catch a mildly venomous snake. 
The two rushed into the trees in 
such a frenzy to catch it that the 
student still had his toothbrush 
hanging out of his mouth. 

The students were involved in 
field projects in Costa Rica, and 
the focus of the study for Matter’s 
group was the ctenosaur (“teen-o- 
saur”). Matter holds his hands out 
past his shoulders and leans back 
slightly in his chair to demonstrate 


the length of the huge black lizard. 
The group studied the “zone of 
comfort” or approachability of this 
animal. They compared the 
responses of those lizards that 
lived at various distances from 
houses and buildings to see if those 
that inhabited areas nearer to these 
buildings allowed the students to 
come closer to them. They also 
studied the ctenosaurs’ reactions to 
people approaching during differ¬ 
ent parts of the day. 

Having never been to Costa 
Rica before, Matter was not sure 
what to expect, and he now 
describes the trip as “an intense, all 
encompassing experience.” What 
he will remember the most is “the 
way everybody interacted in a 
novel situation.” He feels that the 
students’ behavior speaks well of 
both the students and the instruc¬ 
tors. 

Based on the success of the 
trip, both students and faculty hope 
that it will continue in future years. 
Matter said that at no time did he 
or any of the group feel that their 
safety was at risk, although Matter 
admits that he is not the best flyer, 
especially during take-off. He 
explains that he has to sit in a win¬ 
dow seat and watch the wings of 
the plane to make sure they do not 
fly off. 

On-Campus Activities 

Outside of classes and 
research, some of Matter’s time is 
devoted to club involvement. Last 
fall, Beta Beta Beta, the Biology 
Honor Society, asked Matter to be 
the main speaker at the induction 
ceremony for new members. He 
said that he was somewhat embar¬ 
rassed since he was never actually 
a member of the organization. To 
show their appreciation for what 
Matter has already accomplished 
in his short time at Juniata, the club 
decided to make him an honorary 
member and inducted him with all 
the new inductees. His reaction? 
(Continued on page 12 .. .) 


E-town College suffers 
string of crimes: is JC 
just as vulnerable 


by Dan Haeusser 
Staff Writer _ 


Recent events at 
Elizabethtown College have drawn 
a lot of attention from papers and 
other media from around the area. 
These recent events included an 
increase in theft on campus, a hack 
into the campus website, and a 
possible intruder on campus. 
Since Elizabethtown is a college 
environment that is very similar to 
that of Juniata College (it is also a 
Brethren college) it is interesting 
and important to look at what has 


ably could have been related to the 
posting of the racist message, it is 
still not certain if the events are 
related. 

Theft, in general, has been a 
problem that college campuses 
such as Elizabethtown are increas¬ 
ingly facing. Despite the gradual 
increase in all such types of crimes 
(drinking, vandalism, theft, etc.), 
vandalism still remains number 
one. However, the slight increase 
in campus theft has 
surprisingly been 
focused on acad-i 
emic buildingsl:2j 


Elizabethtown College 


occurred at Elizabethtown and 
how it relates to Juniata. 

The first event, the hack into 
the college webpage, occurred 
back at the start of the spring 
semester. The person or persons 
who were involved in breaking 
into the webpage posted a racist 
message on the college page, on 
Martin Luther King Jr.’s observed 
birthday. The college quickly 
began an investigation into who 
broke into the web page and how it 
was done. While the college has 
been unable to determine exactly 
who broke into the page, they have 
concluded how the hack was 
accomplished and have taken extra 
security measures against further 
instances. 

Campus security at 
Elizabethtown College felt that 
this type of computer crime, 
although it had never happened 
before, is somewhat expected. 
With the sharp increase in techno¬ 
logical abilities, computer hacks 
can be expected to occur from time 
to time on many campuses. One 
way to prevent this is to increase 
network security. While every 
conceivable hack cannot be antici¬ 
pated, colleges like Elizabethtown 
and Juniata prepare computer 
security as efficiently as possible. 

A crime that was possibly 
related to the posting of the racist 
message occurred during the initial 
investigation into the hack. This 
second crime was the theft of a 
piece of hardware. Elizabethtown 
planned to use this particular hard¬ 
ware to help determine who had 
posted the message on the college 
page. Though the theft conceiv¬ 



and offices rather than student 
housing. 

Campus security at 
Elizabethtown is also quick to 
point out that the slight increase in 
theft this year does not necessarily 
mean a trend, but could just be the 
work of one or more individuals. 
During one recent year, according 
to the director of campus security 
at Elizabethtown, there were four 
assaults on campus, something that 
normally does not occur. It turned 
out that three of the four assaults 
were the result of one person. 
Therefore it is understandable that 
the recent events of theft at 
Elizabethtown are not a wave of 
mass petty crime but could be the 
work of an individual or a few 
individuals. 

However, despite these minor 
crimes that occur on campuses all 
across the country, the most fright¬ 
ening event that occurred at 
Elizabethtown recently was the 
report of an intruder on campus. 

The first sighting of this 
intruder occurred one night when a 
man was seen in a girl’s dorm 
bathroom looking into the showers 
while wearing a mask. When 
someone saw the intruder in the 
bathroom he merely walked out 
without any type of physical 
assault. While this event was 
physically harmless, it was obvi¬ 
ously a frightening thought that 
this intruder was in a girl’s shower 
room. After this event no one was 
ever seen again in a girl’s dorm 
shower; however there were addi¬ 
tional reports of strangers in the 
(Continued on page 10 . . .) 
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Hesiioalcelebrates student artists DICen lam it up on Stage for 


dlifdren and Glaritv 



Daryl Christopher sacrifices his body in the name of art during the talent 
competition of the Mr. Juniata contest. He went on to win the event. 


by Liz Hawkey 
Social/Cultural Editor 


For two nights, Tussey and 
Terrace lounge was transformed 
into a performance space as sever¬ 
al theater students pulled together 
an evening of student perfor¬ 
mances. What began as a 
practicum directing project turned 
into a whole evening of theater, 
dancing, music, and poetry. The 
“Celebration of the Arts” was held 
on April 15th and 16th, and 
approximately 120 people came 
out over the two nights to watch 
the shows. 

The play The Loveliest 
Afternoon of the Year was the first 
performance on the program. 
Directed by Liz Hawkey, the play 
is a story about two strangers who 
meet in the park and fall in love. 
The strangers were played by 
freshman Andrew Bockis and 
senior Rebecca Berdar, who both 
gave performances that were 
funny and touching at the same 
time. 

A modem dance number fol¬ 
lowed, which was performed by 
dance club members Kesha 
Baptiste, Corrinne Joseph, Lisa 
Petrella, and Emily Sandie. The 
piece, entitled “Pink Slippers in 
Antarctica”, was choreographed 
by members of the Pennsylvania 
Dance Company based in State 


College. Angelique Aarabi then 
performed a native Iranian dance. 

Two members of the Juniata 
College Choir, Heather Doyle and 
Rosalie Rodriguez, performed 
songs written by Jewel, entitled 
“Angel Standing By” and “I’m 
Sensitive”. They were accompa¬ 
nied by guitarist Matt Hamonko. 

This was followed by a tap 
number, “Put a Lid on It”, which 
was performed by Heather 
Harrison, Erin McElroy, and Lisa 
Petrella. 

Following a ten minute break, 
in which audience members 
enjoyed freshly baked goods pro¬ 
vided by the theater department 
and Megan Williams, Damon 
Walton read from his original 
poetry. 

Baby with the Bathwater was 
directed by Amanda Schaaf, and 
featured the following cast: Mike 
Acker as John, Claire Alderton as 
Helen, Ellen Bortel as Susan, Eric 
Hammar as Daisy, Liz Johnson as 
Kate, Caroline Laret as Miss 
Pringle, Ann Margrave as Angela, 
and Phil Me Manus as Principal. 
The play is a twisted look at child 
abuse and how it is intensified 
even further by society. 

The evening ended with two 
performances by the hip-hop 
members of the dance club (Lisa 
Brevard, Michelle De La Fuente, 
Heather Harrison, Corrinne 


Joseph, Alicia Noerr, Lisa Petrella, 
Emily Sandie, Vanessa True): 
“Pump up the Volume” and “Jock 
Jams”. 

Student artist Kate Cavanaugh 
displayed four of her paintings in 
the lounge as well. 

The evening could not have 
come together without the exten¬ 
sive efforts of the technical crew, 
including Jason Mickel (stage 
manager), Sean Steeg (perfor¬ 
mance space design), Erich 
Shellhammer (lighting/sound 
design), Carly Hitzfeld (props/cos¬ 
tumes) and MacKenzie Ruggiero 
(publicity/program design). 

The incredible participation 
by student artists in the 
Celebration was a tribute to the 
variety of talents that Juniata stu¬ 
dents possess. The incredible 
audience turnout for the two 
evenings of the performances fur¬ 
ther indicate that interest in the arts 
at Juniata is indeed alive. The pro¬ 
gram as a whole was a wonderful 
experience for the performers as 
well as the audience. 

College acquires 
art 

(. . .Continuedfrom page 7) 
ever-expanding works in the 
Juniata College Museum of Art.” 

Phillip J. Earenfight, direc¬ 
tor of the Juniata College 
Museum of Art, added that, 
“Recovering such a significant 
collection of works - many of 
which have never been docu¬ 
mented or seen in public - repre¬ 
sents an important opportunity 
for the students of Juniata 
College to work with primary 
material. The Worth B. 
Stottlemyer Collection will dra¬ 
matically enhance the college’s 
museum studies program.” 

The collection will serve as 
the foundation for a permanent 
collection of fine art at Juniata 
College and will complement 
existing pieces that the college 
currently owns. 

Quayton R. Stottlemyer stat¬ 
ed, “I believe the college can use 
the collection for educational 
purposes, helping students and 
me to develop standards of criti¬ 
cal artistic judgment, taste, 
understanding, and appreciation. 
I believe the college can and will 
display the best portion of the 
collection for an increasing num¬ 
ber of outside viewers to appreci¬ 
ate, as my father and the artists 
involved would have desired.” 


by Bridget O ’Brien 

Staff Writer _ 

Dressed in maps, Brian Olsen 
sang the names of the countries of 
the world. Todd Quinter, Pat 
Livesay, Ian Bannon, and Ray 
Ghaner performed a lipsinc recre¬ 
ation of “YMCA.” Daryl 
Christopher painted on a giant can¬ 
vas with his body. Some guys will 
do anything for charity, including 
competing in a talent show against 
their friends and peers. On 
Thursday, April 2nd, thirteen 
Juniata men did just that—they 
competed for the title of Mr. 
Juniata in the second annual com¬ 
petition to raise money for Iodine 
Deficiency Disorder and United 
Cerebral Palsy, and these were just 
a few of their wild talents. 

Circle K International, a com¬ 
munity service organization, spon¬ 
sored the Mr. Juniata event in 
which four freshmen, four sopho¬ 
mores, two juniors, and three 
seniors participated. The men 
were judged in three categories: 
the bathing suit competition, the 
talent competition, and the formal 
wear competition. The judges 
voted on the creativity, originality, 
and crowd appeal for each contes¬ 
tant’s skit in each of the categories. 
After all contestants performed in 
each category, the five with the 
highest scores were brought out as 
the five finalists. This year’s final¬ 
ists were seniors Andy Dojak and 
Daryl Christopher, sophomore 
Dale Mowrey, and freshmen Brian 
Olsen and Jason Wagner. These 
five contestants were each asked a 
question, and the judges scored 
them on. the originality and 
thoughtfulness of their answers. 
Daryl Christopher captured the 


title of Mr. Juniata this year, and 
was crowned by President Neff, 
one of the judges. Brian Olsen and 
Dale Mowrey were right on his 
heels as first and second runners- 
up, respectively. 

Behind the scenes, members 
of Circle K put together the event 
under the guidance of President, 
Julia Helstrom. The volunteers cre¬ 
ated and put up decorations, 
ordered tuxes from Mr. Tux of 
State College, found judges, creat¬ 
ed score sheets, and designed and 
printed out tickets, programs, and 
publicity materials. Members of 
the Penn State Circle K club also 
came to help out and see the show. 
Helstrom said, “I was pleased with 
how smoothly the show ran. Much. 
of that I owe to Antonio Patemiti, 
the MC, for stalling when we need¬ 
ed him to.” Although she and 
everyone who had helped prepare 
the event were hoping for a slight¬ 
ly larger crowd, she said, “I hope 
this show will continue to be a suc¬ 
cessful Circle K event.” 

The contestants them¬ 
selves also donated a great deal of 
personal time and talent to the 
preparation and to the event itself. 
They had to come up with an enter¬ 
taining and creative skit for both 
the bathing suit and talent competi¬ 
tions, as well as invent an original 
way of presenting their escort, or in 
Bannon’s case escorts Melanie 
Getz and Megan Wagaman, with 
flowers, or flour, as Dojak chose. 
Olsen offered his escort, Laurel 
Dziuk, a pine tree. Contestants 
could work alone, with other con¬ 
testants, or have help from other 
friends, and all of these options 
were represented. Bathing suit 
attire included a potato sack worn 
by Eric Hammar, plastic donned by 
(Contiued on page 10 . . .) 
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Is JC as vulnerable to crime as Elizabethtown College 

(. .Continuedfrom page 8) * showers. After polling parents, student locked doors at all hours; call 

corridors of residence halls. Despite the fact that no addi- government, and the resident hall boxes have been installed outside 

Campus security believes that it is tional presences were witnessed in association, it was generally that are similar to those on apart- 

very possible that the original girl’s dorm showers, the college agreed that more locking of cam- ment buildings in cities. While 

sighting was perhaps nothing more took quick action to deal with the P us doors was needed. Previously this may be an inconvenience, 

than a sick joke and that all addi- issue of intruders on campus. As Elizabethtown had locked doors Elizabethtown College feels it is a 

tional sightings were the result of students became more concerned, from Iate at night until early mom- necessary sacrifice at this time in 

an understandable jumpiness and meetings between students and in §- But > with the recen t events return for student safety, 

fear on the part of students. The security personnel were arranged that brought to light the possibility As Juniata prepares to have a 

sighting of a stranger in the corn- to clarify the facts of the events. In of intruders, students and the col- system of locks on doors it is 

dors of the halls could have been addition, the President of le § e felt necessary to lock doors important to keep these events that 

anyone that wasn’t recognized, not Elizabethtown College sent notes twenty-four hours a day until a occurred at Elizabethtown in mind, 

necessarily an intruder or the same to students and parents informing decision can be reached on what to Despite some minor inconve- 

person that was seen in the girls them all of what was to be done. do f° r the future. To ease the nience through change, isn’t it 

inconvenience that comes from worth it? 

Student government: Constitutional 
Amendment raises hope for the future 

by Martin Abang Ewi Constitution remained a necessity The architects of the new is an incredible document and a 

Political Editor - and a top priority of the Student Constitution were also worried portrait of intellectuals." 

government, it was never approved about a large and less focused The new Constitution, howev- 
"We the students of Juniata by the Senate until early this Senate. The former Constitution er, has not been left uncriticized. 

College, in keeping with the demo- Spring. "Our top priority now is to provided 26 senators of which less Students who believe in "popular 

cratic tradition of the United States rewrite the Constitution," than one-third attended senatorial democracy" or the power of the 

of America and in the spirit of the Stephanie Elmo told The Juniatian meetings or quorums and more people to govern themselves have 

motto of our institution, Veritas last Fall often than not, meetings’ focus argued that the new Constitution 

Liberat, do hereby establish and The new Constitution contains were out of the general students’ will lead to "tyranny of the 

ordain the Juniata College Student two major changes. It turns to cede interest. In a special interview, Executive." 

Government Constitution." These more powers to the Executive sophomore- Brandon Zlupko’ According to many student 

were the words that officially while reducing that of the Senate. president elect, told The Juniatian, politicians, the main weakness of 

established the Student govern- In the new Constitution, the "We spent more time talking about the Constitution is its lack of a pre- 

ment Constitution many years ago. Executive has increased from four problems of residence halls." In amble. These law students argue 

As the 1997/98 academic year to seven members. Article II of the dealing with problem, Article IV that, a preamble gives a constitu- 

comes to an end, members of the new Constitution provides that the of the new Constitution eliminates tion its only legitimacy because a 

Student government draw a deep Executive can now spend up to Hall representatives but provides preamble shows the will of the 

breath of relief. One senator told $200 without the approval of the two representatives from JAB, two people to proclaim and officially 

the The Juniatian, "It was a trou- Senate, as opposed to the $50 in from RHA, and one from Campus establish a constitution stating 

blesome year, but we picked up the the former Constitution. Architects Ministry. This clause is also rein- their reason and their purpose. "A 

challenges with determination to of this Bill contend that, it makes forced by Articles III and IV constitution without a preamble is 

resolve them." Last Fall 1997, the things faster and gives some flexi- which obliges the Senate to attend like a leader without popular sup- 

Student government was besieged bility to the Executive to respond regular meetings and quorums port," said one student. Other cri- 

by external and internal problems to emergencies. respectively. tiques of the Constitution argue 

which almost brought the Another major change con- Another important amend- that the Constitution deals solely 

Organization to its knees. tained in the new Constitution is ment of the Constitution is the with its members and has little to 

Besides the financial conun- the clause on election. One of the clause on forums. To hold clubs do with the entire student body, 

drum, caused by a bulk of clubs on problems encountered by the accountable to the Student govern- Brandon Zlupko, who will be 

campus, the Student government reformers was unfamiliarity or ment, the new Constitution pro- leading the Student government 

had to cope with the problem inexperience. Many of the mem- vides that all club representatives next year, has a difficult task ahead 

sleeping members" and lack of bers of the Student government must attend the two forums a year to prove the magic of the new 

motivation. At the Student Forum have no prior experience of student and failure to do so, the club will Constitution. Zlupko will be head- 

in November last Fall, senior- governance, college students in receive a penalty of 5% cut in its ing an entirely new government, 

Tiffany Hepner, outgoing Student particular. To take care of this annual budget. with very few members who have 

government president told, The problem, Article V of the A thorough analysis of this prior experience in student gover- 

Juniatian, "It’s a problem. We are Constitution, provides two elec- document shows that the reformers nance. These newly elected mem- 

aware of it, we know it and we are tions: the elections for the were not only concerned with the bers include: sophomore-Miranda 

making all efforts to resolve it." Executive Committee (with the present but the future also received Gresko (vice president), junior- 

After many unsuccessful exception of the treasurer) is held a special focus. Those who have Christine Vrabel (secretary), 

attempts to bring reforms to the in January of Spring semester, read this document will be amazed junior- Irene Mulvihill (treasurer), 

organization, the reformers discov- While all other positions are held by the style, language and and Kristian Wolf would be join- 

ered that, the Constitution was the in April. Advocates of this Bill coherency. It shows a devotion of ing them as an international sena- 

main restraint to their efforts. As argue that, it provides continuity of time and diversity of constructive tor. 

Jeremy Souder put it, "The former governance and an allowance for reasoning. In a survey conducted The new constitutional 

Constitution created an executive newly elected members to get by The Juniatian, many of the stu- amendment is the second within 

without teeth." acquaintance from outgoing mem- dents were noted as saying, "I two years. 

Though the amendment of the bers. admire their commitments," "This 


( . .Continuedfrom page 9) 

Jason Biringer, wrestling cos¬ 
tumes on several contestants, and 
other unique ensembles. 

The talents were also varied. 
Wagner drummed on his organic 
chemistry book and announced to 
Dr. Reingold, one of the judges, 
“This is the only useful thing I 
found to do with it.” Hammar and 
Dojak read poems for their tal¬ 
ents. Mowrey and Vince 
Humaney each sang, with 
Humaney singing a song he com¬ 
posed himself. Jeff Kauffman 
enlisted the help of a couple of 
non-contestants for a pseudo- 
Saturday Night Live” skit. 
Many of the costumes for the per¬ 
formances were generously 
donated by Linda’s Creative Look 
of Huntingdon. 

Circle K earned about $300 
dollars to donate to the two chari¬ 
ties this year. Half of the money 
will go to Iodine Deficiency 
Disorder (IDD), which is the K- 
Family International charity. IDD 
uses donations to make iodine 
tablets for those who need them, 
especially children, and Circle K 
Clubs, Key Clubs (at the high 
school level), and the Kiwanis 
The rest of the money will be 
donated to United Cerebral Palsy, 
another charity that the K-Family 
is contributing to this year. 
Although there were a few prizes 
for the winners, the contestants 
weren’t in it for the prizes or even 
for the title, but rather because 
they could help others and have 
fun at the same time. 

The judges and contestants 
enjoyed the evening as much as 
the audience members, and every¬ 
one who participated or attended 
helped make the event a success. 
“This is the kind of event that 
everyone on the campus should 
take pride in,” said Dr. Jack 
Barlow, one of the judges of the 
contest. “Thank you for making 
the effort to make it a class act.” 


f ROOMS FOR 
RCNT 

Two furnished rooms for 
rent with small refrigera¬ 
tor and Cable TV with 
some kitchen priveleges. 
Laundry service available. 
Call 658-2967 after 2 
p.m. or see Faith in Baker 
Refectory between 10:30 
a.m.~l:30 p.m. 
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Eagle Sports Review 


Men’s V-Ball claims 
national title 


by Bub Parker 

Sports Information Director 

DASEDALL 
(20-15, 9-5 MAC 
Commonwealth) 

On Tuesday, the Eagles hosted 
Alvemia for a single game in a 
non-league matchup. Juniata fell 
behind, 3-2, early but used a five- 
run third inning to gain the lead for 
good and walk away with the 16- 
13 victory. 

Sophomore catcher Neil 
Yoder was 4 for 4 in the contest 
with a double, while sophomore 
designated hitter Jason Evans was 
4 for 6 with two doubles and two 
RBI. Senior second baseman 
Dave Kmett, senior third baseman 
Matt Loring, junior outfielder 
Brook Williams, sophomore first 
baseman Rich Kerpovich, and 
freshman center fielder Matt 
Eisenberg all collected two hits 
apiece in the outing. Kmett, 
Loring, and Eisenberg all recorded 
doubles as well. 

On Wednesday, the Eagles 
hosted Frostburg State in a makeup 
doubleheader. Juniata could only 
muster five hits in both contests 
and dropped the first, 7-2, while 
losing the second, 13-3. In game 
one, Kmett recorded two hits in 
two at-bats, while he went 2 for 4 
in the nightcap with two doubles. 
Loring and Eisenberg both record¬ 
ed two hits a piece on the day. 

On Saturday, the Eagles split 
with visiting Moravian to earn a 
spot in the Middle Atlantic 
Conference (MAC) playoffs for 
the first time since 1991. Juniata 
also clinched its first 20-win sea¬ 
son since 1991. The blue and gold 
diamond squad lost the first, 9-8, 
but came back to take the second 
tilt, 9-4, and finished second 
behind Albright (10-5) in the MAC 
Commonwealth League. 

In the first game, Juniata 
trailed, 4-0, but battled back to 
make it 9-7 heading into the sev¬ 
enth inning. Kmett was 3 for 4 
with two runs scored and one RBI 
in the contest, while Kerpovich 
went 2 for 4 with three RBI and a 
double. Eisenberg, Yoder and 
freshman left fielder Shawn Young 
each had two hits as well. 

In the second game, the 
Eagles tallied six runs in the bot¬ 
tom of the first and cruised to the 
five-run win. Evans went the dis¬ 
tance on the mound and got the 
win, while striking out four and 


walking four. He was also 2 for 4 
at the plate with two doubles, two 
runs scored and an RBI. Eisenberg 
was 2 for 3 with two runs scored, a 
double and a triple. Kmett posted 
a 2 for 4 showing with two dou¬ 
bles, while Kerpovich ripped his 
sixth home run of the year, a two- 
run shot, and knocked in three runs 
in the contest. 

Juniata will now travel to 
Norristown to take on Delaware 
Valley in the first round of the 
MAC playoffs. The double-elimi¬ 
nation tournament will then move 
to Wilkes-Barre (Lackawanna 
County Stadium) on Saturday and 
Sunday to complete the playoffs. 

SOFTBALL (3-15. 2-12 
MAC Commonwealth) 

The Eagles fell twice on 
Saturday at Widener, 4-0 and 9-0, 
to end the 1998 campaign. The 
first outing was tied, 0-0, entering 
the fourth when Widener struck for 
four unearned runs. Juniata out hit 
the Pioneers, 7-3, including a 2 for 
4 showing by junior third baseman 
Nicole Naugle. Sophomore center 
fielder Julie Hoffer was 1 for 2 
with a pair of walks. The Eagles 
had runners reach third base in the 
fourth and fifth innings, but could 
not push a run across. In the sec¬ 
ond tilt, Juniata was limited to just 
one hit, a single by freshman first 
baseman Hillary Della Penna. 

MEN’S TRACK & FIELD 

The Eagles traveled to 
Lebanon Valley on Tuesday for a 
“quintangular” meet against 
Lebanon Valley, Delaware Valley, 
Albright, and Baptist Bible. 
Juniata finished fourth in the com¬ 
petition. Freshman Matt Dorty 
grabbed second in the discus with 
a distance of 119’ 10” and placed 
fourth in the shot put (38’ 7”). 
Other top Eagle finishers included 
freshman Matt Puskar, who earned 
the bronze in the high jump (5’ 
10”) and sophomore Mark 
Marshall, who received fifth in the 
shot put with a distance of 37’ 9 
V4”. 

On Saturday, Juniata jour¬ 
neyed to the Dickinson Invitational 
and placed fourth out of 11 squads 
with 80 points. Susquehanna won 
the outing with 130 markers. 
Freshman Travis Frenay won the 
400-meter intermediate hurdles 
(56.85) and took second in the 
long jump (19’ 11 7 2 ”). 

Senior Jon Long took first in 


the discus and tied the Juniata 
school record with an effort of 
147’ 2”. Freshman John 

Creuzberger was second in the 
shot put (47’ 5 !4”), while Marshall 
earned second in the javelin (180’ 
10”). The 1,600-meter relay unit 
took first, while the 400-meter 
relay squad of senior Jason Falvo, 
junior Mike Kenawell, sophomore 
Joel Peppetti and Frenay set a 
school record with a third-place 
time of 43.54. Kenawell was also 
third in the 400 meters (51.81) and 
fourth in the 200-meter dash 
(23.00). 

WOMEN’5 TRACK & 
FIELD 

The Eagles traveled to 
Lebanon Valley on Tuesday for a 
“quintangular” meet against 
Lebanon Valley, Delaware Valley, 
Albright, and Baptist Bible. The 
Juniata team finished fifth in the 
competition. Junior Kristin 
Damico came away with medals in 
three events, including the silver in 
the 100-meter hurdles (16.9), and 
third place in both the 400-meter 
hurdles (1:13.4) and the long jump 
(14’ 11 72”). 

Eagle distance runner junior 
Michele Kasznicki placed fifth in 
the 1,500-meter run with a time of 
5:42.6, while sophomore Casey 
Kline earned fifth in the 3,000- 
meter run (12:33.9). On Saturday, 
Juniata tied for sixth out of 14 
squads at the Dickinson 
Invitational with 46 points. 
Dickinson won the outing with 118 
points on the day. Senior Melissa 
Myers placed first in the shot put 
with a toss of 41’ 9 V 2 ”. That effort 
was a meet and Juniata College 
record and it was also a provision¬ 
al qualifying effort for the NCAA 
Division III championship. Myers 
was also second in the javelin 
(117’ 9”) and third in the discus 
(110’ 10”). Junior Brandi Woy 
placed third in the long jump (15’ 
10 7 2 ”), while junior Bonnie 
Langer claimed fourth in the 800 
meters (2:30.40). 


EABN 

$780-$ 1800/WEEK 

Raise all the money your student 
group needs by sponsoring a 
VISA Fundraiser on your campus. 
No investment & very little time 
needed. There’s no obligation, so 
why not call for information today. 
Call 1-800-323-8454 x 95. 


by Bub Parker 

Sports Information Director 

Juniata claimed the 
school’s first-ever team national 
championship over the weekend 
by taking first at the Molten 
Division III National 
Championship which was hosted 
by Springfield College (Mass.) on 
Friday and Saturday. The Eagles 
knocked off Eastern Mennonite, 
15-5, 15-8, 15-7 in the semifinals 
on Friday evening. Sophomore 
outside hitter Rod Kirby ended the 
night with a team-best 21 kills and 
had seven digs. Senior middle hit¬ 
ter Andy Kurl converted 19 swings 
into 17 kills without an error for an 
amazing .894 hitting percentage. 
Senior opposite Tim Shawaryn had 
11 kills, eight digs, four blocks, 
two aces and two assists. 
Shawaryn set the Juniata single 
season record for kills in the 
match, breaking the old standard 


by Dan Pavone 

Sports Writer _ 

On March 14th, 1998 The 
Brumbaugh Fitness hosted The 
First Annual Iron Eagle Bench 
Press Competition. The event was 
put together to raise money for The 
Pride Telethon which is in direct 
affiliation with The Easter Seals 
Foundation; $220 was raised. 
Overall, nine Juniata students 
came away with First Place prizes 
in the event. These victors were 
Blake Moilan (Super Heavyweight 
class), John Haubrick (2401b 
class), Shawn Hartman (2251b 
class), Scott Gillis (2001b class), 
Ross Stoico (1851b class), Joel 
Peppetti (1551b class), Melissa 
Myers (Class I-Females), Colleen 
Carver (Class II-Females), and 
Kristin Damico (Class Ill- 
Females). Blake Moilan came up 
with the heaviest bench press over¬ 
all with his 3651b maximum in the 


held by Chris Fazio ’97 (545). 
Senior middle hitter Bruce Ketrick 
posted 11 blocks, while junior out¬ 
side hitter Ryan Celesnik had a 
match-high nine digs and freshman 
setter Kevin Moore dished out 50 
assists. On Saturday, in the cham¬ 
pionship match, Juniata downed 
LaVeme (Calf.), 15-13, 8-15, 15-9, 
15-13. Shawaryn tallied a match- 
best 24 kills, and had eight digs, 
five assists, three blocks and two 
aces. He ended the season with 572 
spikes and in the process broke the 
school standard for kills in a career 
(1,655). The previous mark of 
1,634 was held by Fazio. Kirby 
chipped in with 21 kills, while Kurl 
had 16 spikes. Moore handed out 
63 assists and had seven digs in the 
outing. Shawaryn was named the 
tournament’s most valuable player, 
while Kirby and Kurl were both 
selected to the all-tournament team. 


Super Heavyweight Division. 
Brumbaugh Fitness center manag¬ 
er, Doug Smith, stated that, “It was 
great to see athletes that have been 
working hard a chance to be recog¬ 
nized and it was also great to see 
students that are not presently in 
NCAA athletics down here com¬ 
peting.” One such effort came 
from Brad “Horse” Kalapick who 
benched pressed his way to 3rd 
place in the 1851b division, behind 
Stoico and Andy Brown, with a 
thrust of 2501bs. “It is great to see 
that this facility has been benefi¬ 
cial to not only athletes but stu¬ 
dents and faculty.” Coach Smith 
would like to thank all that took 
part in the event and hopes that 
future competitions will be just as 
successful. So keep your eyes 
open and keep lifting because you 
never know when you will have a 
chance to shine. 


VIRGINITY 

is a precious GIFT 
you can only GIVE AWAY ONCE 
please SAVE it for your SPOUSE 

For information or help contact: 

CROSSROADS 

206 6th St. 643-3570_ 


Students lift for charity 
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Dr. Matter 


teaching. Most college presidents 
make little attempt to know their 
students and do even less about 
letting their students know them. 
President Neff, when you pray 
with us or read your own poetry, 
your feet rest at the crucial inter¬ 
section Palmer defines. In the 
process, you teach us what a real 
leader does. 

Loren Pope, author of 
Colleges That Change Lives, con¬ 
siders Juniata College an institu¬ 
tion that changes lives for the bet¬ 
ter. I wonder if institutions can 
really affect lives or if it is the 
people in the institution who are 
responsible? In his speech at our 
recent Soap Box Speeches, 
sophomore Jeff Bellomo, sug¬ 
gested that you are a man that 
changes lives. He told the story 
of a prospective student who met 
you during a tour of the college. 
The encounter so impressed this 
student that he wrote Jeff a letter 
expressing how it changed the 
way he investigated colleges. Dr. 
Neff, you only met that student 
for a short moment. 

Dr. Neff, it is rather obvious 
that you care about your students. 
You attend our sporting events 
and our performances. You hold 
the door open for us (literally and 
figuratively). You display a con¬ 
tagious school spirit. May I espe¬ 
cially note how spirited you 
looked with your hair dyed blue 
and gold? You pray with us and 
for us. 

Dr. Neff, we care about you, 
too. Even as I know that your 
presence will be missed, I realize 
that in preparing us for life, you 
have prepared us for life to 
change. Just as you have changed 
our lives, surely your successor 
will be impressed by the legacy 
you leave. Thank you, Dr. Neff, 
for everything. 


( . .Continuedfrom page 8) 

“I was flattered as all go to 
heck,” he exclaims with his unfal¬ 
tering smile and exuberant voice. 
“It makes me very proud.” He 
would like to see the club become 
a forum for the expression of ideas 
about what is currently important 
in the field of biology and to serve 
as a way for students to find direc¬ 
tion for their futures by under¬ 
standing what job, research, and 
internship opportunities are avail¬ 
able to them. Beginning next year 
Matter will be the club’s new fac¬ 
ulty advisor. 

The individuals who have had 
the biggest impact on his life have 
been his teachers, from elementary 
school through graduate school, 
and they probably influenced him 
most in becoming a teacher him¬ 
self. Teaching is one way of 
“striving for immortality,” he 
explains because he can “pass on 
knowledge through generations of 
students.” 

The Future Awaits 

When asked his short-term 
goals, he quickly laughs, “To pre¬ 
pare tomorrow’s lecture notes.” 
Seriously he hopes to improve his 
teaching to be able to “get more 
deeply to more students.” In the 
long term he wants to maintain 
effective teaching and research. 
He also plans to involve students 
in research as well and says “I’m 
here to be a catalyst for learning 
and research involvement.” His 
advice to students is to “gain as 
many experiences as possible” 
through internships, lab and field 
research, and active shadowing 
because “competition is stiff.” 

Matter feels comfortable in 
Huntingdon since it is similar to 
where he grew up, and the students 
at Juniata impress him as well. 
“What I’ve experienced here has 
been very heartfelt and emotional¬ 
ly moving for me.” 


by Julia C. Tutino 


Throughout this year, I 
designed this column to be a 
place where I could draw atten¬ 
tion to all the positive people and 
events on our campus. I wish to 
end the year by addressing one of 
the most positive members of the 
Juniata community. 


If you Y\&ve in boing XV\e editor or & page editor for 

next year contact Dr. Donna Weimer x3462 or Kathleen 
Farvin x3466. No 


newspaper means more rumors, less com 
|munity, and more dumb mass emails for you. 


Juniata College's 
Second Annual 
JC 5K Fun 
Run/Walk 


A Letter to President Neff 


Early in the fall semester of 
my freshman year, I somehow 
found myself on the Koinonia 
Leadership Team. At our first 
meeting, before we really began 
discussing the semester, someone 
asked excitedly, "Well, is Daddy 
Neff going to speak?" To be hon¬ 
est with you, it really surprised 
me that she referred to you that 
way. My surprise did not last 
long, however, as I saw you in 
action and heard stories from 
admiring students. 

The Juniata Community is 
very much like a family and nat¬ 
urally as our leader, you are like a 
father. You are not like just any 
father either. You are a daddy. I 
vision a "daddy" as someone who 
loves his children very much and 
rarely hesitates to show it. He 
encourages his children to aspire 
to do their best. He is an educa¬ 
tor, a teacher of life. 

In his book, The Courage to 
Teach, Parker Palmer writes, 
"Teaching always takes place at 
the crossroads of the personal and 
the public, and if I want to teach 
well, I must learn to stand where 
these opposites intersect." A 
good teacher allows himself to be 
vulnerable with the people he is 


WHEN: 

WHERE 


1:00 p.m. Sunday, May 3, 1998 
Juniata College, Knox Stadium 


REGISTRATION: 11:30 a.m. - 12:30 p.m., May 3rd 

at Knox Stadium 

INTRYFEE: $10.00 after April 6, 1998 

$5.00 kids under 10, JC students& Sr. Citizens 
FREE T-shirts for all who pre-register. 

16 & under, 17-22, 23-30, 31-39, 40-49, 50+ 
Runners: Top male and female overall 
Top 3 males & females in each group 
Walkers: Top 3 males and females overall 
Juniata College Outing Club (Laughing 
Bush), Runner’s World Magazine®, and area 
sponsors 

Call 814-641-3316 and leave a message OR 
e-mail: connelly@juniata.edu 

Registration Forms Available at Info Desk 


.GE GROUPS 
.WARDS: 


SPONSORS 


INFORMATION 


Channel 60 


please respond to this survey to your opinion of Channel 61 
jto help us improve its format for increased viewership 

I 

po you watch channel 60? 

I If No, please explain why not. 

I 

j If Yes, please continue, 
bo you like the audio format? 

i If No, what would you prefer? Rock, Jazz, Easy Listening 
[Country (you can name a specific radio station) 


0 7&e 

667 Juniata College 
Huntingdon, Pa 16652 


pould this channel be used over mass e-mail? 


What changes would you like to see? 
I Weather? 

Sports scores? 


Return to the box in the lobby of Baker or email your opin¬ 
ion to feagley in the A/V office. 







